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FOREWORD 

Rupert Brooke was one of those indirectly responsible for sending 
me to Tahiti, but only one of the many. Long before I ever set 
out for die South Seas they had come and whispered in my ear. 
“ The land heaves up in peaks and rising vales,” the Islands had said, 
using Robert Louis Stevenson as their mouthpiece, “it falls in 
cliffs and buttresses. Its colour runs through fifty modulations in 
a scale of pearl, rose and olive and it is crowned above by opalescent 
clouds.” It was as though from die deck of the Casco in 1 888 he 
had put my own private vision into words, had magically fixed 
some of the outlines of my individual image. 

Other writers, other outlines. Sir Joseph Banks—I had a 
particular reason for being interested in him—had said of Tahiti: 
“We then walked into the woods, followed by the whole tribe, to 
whom we gave beads and small presents. In this manner we 
proceeded for four or five miles under groves of coconut and 
breadfruit trees, loaded with a profusion of fruit and giving die 
most grateful shade I have ever experienced. Under these were the 
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habitations of the people, mostly without walls; in shoit the scene 
we saw (m 1769) was the truest picture of an Arcadia of which we 
were going to be Kings that the imagination can form.” 

Banks christened his Tahitian friends Hercules, Lycurgus and 
Epicurus. Drawing still further upon a classical education, Forster, 
five years later, declared: “They (the Tahitians) resembled the 
happy, indolent people usually found in Pheaecia and could apply 
the poet’s lines to themselves with peculiar propriety —‘ to dress, to 
dance, to sing our sole delight. To feast or hath by day and love hy 
night.’ ” 

These first witnesses deplored only one tiling—that the rot had 
already (since their own arrival) set in; that Tahiti was not what it 
was and would shortly no longer be even that. But each fresh 
visitor still found enough to satisfy yearnings for the earthly paradise 
long after every vestige of the old Ta hi ti should have disappeared. 
What they found had undergone the sort of changes to be expected. 
Miss Gordon Cuming on A lady’s cruise in a French man-of- 
war in the eighteen-sixties saw the island widi the help of a Mrs. 
Brander, who was at once Chieftainess of Moorea and the most 
prominent business woman of her time, with a fleet of schooners 
and a chain of stores. Some fifty years later S. W. Powell was able 
to ‘ go native * and write a diary in which he could pour scorn 
on the tourists regularly decanted in Papeete (from his ' old re¬ 
sident’s ’ point of view they looked awful and behaved worse), 
whilst at the same time Frederick O’Brien discovered Mystic isles 
of the South Seas with the help of one Noa Noa Tiare who, 
“ although she had been in Paris and London and New York, knew 
how to play Beethoven, Greig and Saint-Saens, had had gowns 
made by Paquin and her portrait in a salon, was as at home in the 
glade as a Tahitian girl of an hundred years ago.” 

Gomg—going—that was the general impression. But never 
gone, in spite of the missionaries, chief targets for blame, who in 
turn saw the devil in the shape of the white traders. Travellers’ 
tales were used as the basis of fiction ( The Coral Island). Pearls, 
palms, Polynesian princesses measured against volcanoes in eruption, 
broken taboos, elephantiasis and leprosy, made flesh and blood 
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drama in the theatre (Bird of Paradise), finally turned into celluloid 
(Aloma of the South Seas), and entertained the millions. The voice 
of disillusion could occasionally be heard from such business journals 
as die Pacific Islands Monthly: “Young man, stay away from the 
Islands!” And the voice of radio hiunoui: “The Islands have 
taken a toll of your healdi. It’s got you. The dread Hawaian 
Catarrh. . .” 

This welter of fact and fiction must supply a deeply felt need. 
To what does such lore appeal? Is it to a submerged feeling in all 
of us that life in the Islands is free from care, where even disaster 
wears a smiling face ? The perfect mixture of die dress by Paquin 
and the undress by palms; morality extending to manners but not 
to sex; and over all, but for an occasional hurricane, eternal summer 
gilding them yet, diese happy (but christianised) savages ? If so, a 
journey to those regions becomes a pilgrimage. Neither for the 
saving of die soul nor yet for the sake of culture, a pilgrimage to 
the Islands is quite frankly a quest for die Paradise of the Senses. 
Its object is materialist in its highest and lowest forms: mostly its 
lowest, trick it out how you may. It becomes a search for bodily 
happiness at no expense. This, indeed, is the whole point. For the 
material assumption is diat the rich can be happy anywhere. Where 
the Poor are happy, that is die Eden, the physical Eden. It would 
be unrealistic to suppose that the great majority of people want 
anything more than that; and those who do would scarcely refuse 
it when offered. ‘ Natural ’ riches for all is the promise. The voice 
of the spirit urging that riches not only do not bring happiness but 
are on the contrary the biggest barrier against it falls on ears deafened 
by common sense. 

Upon such of us who are like that works the Myth, die South 
Seas myth above all its competitors—Plato's Republic, More’s 
Utopia—those Shangti-la’s, these Planets in Outer Space. For 
however invalid the myth may be, the South Seas do exist and can 
be seen on a map. The myth gains strength from being firmly 
planted on actual earth, though in itself it may be as far removed 
from reality as Communism is from the actual form of society in 
Russia. 
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Everyone will make their own interpretation of the myth, but 
the myth provides the drive, coils the spring which supplies the 
impetus to get going regardless of other lures. Before one ever sets 
out for the South Seas one is drugged by knowledge, some of it 
true, and by theory, some of it false. Illusion and disillusion are the 
inevitable companions on our voyage, with re-illusion at the end 
as the only reward, if the reward is not withheld. But there is no 
stopping the traveller. “ Horse and Hattock, Ho and away! ” a witch 
would command her broomstick; and it would neigh back at her, 
ready to go to the ends of the earth at her pleasure. “ Ho and away! ” 
are still magic words; and “ Ho and away for the South Seas! ” 
remains one of the most powerful incantations a young man can 
employ. Anything may happen as a result; some of those things 
are m this book, but a good deal has had to be left out. It is only 
fair to warn the reader that much better (and much worse) lies in 
store for him in the South Seas than this version actually records. 
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BOOK ONE 

“ I have been in many shapes. I have 
been the narrow blade of a sword; I 
have been a drop in the air; I have been 
a shining star; I have been a word in a 
book; I have been a boat on the sea; I 
have been a director in battle; I have 
been the string of a harp.” 


TALIESIN 




CHAPTER ONE 


B y a series of hereditary chances I happen to be the present 
guardian of a rabbit, made of brown pottery with glass eyes, 
which has had an unlikely career. It was acquired by Captain Cook 
in London and taken with him as a mascot to Tahiti and on every 
voyage save his last, when he inadvertently left it behind with Sir 
Joseph Banks who in turn gave it to Sir John Fr anklin. With 
Franklin it struggled through the snows of Northern Canada in 
search of the North-West Passage and could not have been far away 
when a caribou, liquified with decay, made a welcome change in 
a diet of boot leather and mosses for some of the party (others, it 
was suspected, had turned cannibal). But Franklin, too, left it 
behind before his last voyage and the rabbit then sat through three 
or four generations of china cabinets in Lincolnshire. 

It was unlikely to be offered such stirring times again. But its 
glass eyes staring unfocused into space accused me of many things 
—lack of vision, lack of experience, lack of the spirit of adventure. 
And this was particularly annoying at a time when I was already 
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minded to go to the South Seas, which of course to it was old hat. 

Min ded to go, however, was a very different matter from 
actually going or having an idea of what to do about it. There 
had been a possibility in the days of sail that a ship might be wrecked 
near if not on a coral strand. There were still plenty of people ready 
to invite such a fate by setting out (generally after advertising their 
project in a newspaper). I answered one of these advertisements 
and received a reply. Everything was set; the party was made up 
and there was a long waiting list, but if I happened to have .£500 
I might just be squeezed in.... The organiser was a charming fellow, 
a nudist (only he called it ‘ Naturism ’) but broadminded, he said, 
about the foibles of others who preferred to burden their bodies 
with diose unhealthy clothes. He hadn’t quite succeeded in raising 
enough money, but “ all that would be taken care of.” Not, I 
thought, by me, had I the means. Only two of the party had done 
any sailing before. They were not to improve their experience for 
that expedition never got further than the talking point. Other 
expeditions reached the Isle of Wight, Cherbourg, Australia even; 
and I suppose one or two achieved their heart’s desire for every 
hundred abandoned on die way, at the cost of radier more dian 
the air fare to Honolulu and back. Such was clearly not for me 
with my head stuffed with notions about working my passage to 
an island in the South Seas, moving on if the opportunity came, 
staying put and discovering how to live if it didn’t; in fact, beach¬ 
combing. 

If it was useless to join an expedition, there was the question 
of signing on a ship and deserting at some point. But there were, 
I soon discovered, such things as Seamen’s Unions. Not too hard 
to join, but they would look askance at anyone breaking that 
important rule—go out with the ship, come back with die ship. 
Not just an angry captain but an angry union demanding to know 
the reason why. Not one black mark in one quarter, but no card 
anywhere. It was not feasible; and the alternative, to go con¬ 
vincingly sick in some port, required a technique of which I was 
ignorant. 

There remained the * pierhead jump ’—signing on without papers 
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at the last minute. It can be done but only by those already 
experienced and on ceitain types of ship. To do a pierhead jump 
and to desert piomised even more complications than going sick; 
even more technique needed. 

To anyone considering these means there may be some faint 
voice of honour warning that they are the wrong means. How 
strong that voice can become one never knows until an actual test. 
I can claim nothing. Whatever I imagined domg I, in fact, couldn’t 
do, so honour was saved without ever being seriously endangered. 

The other factor was—there seemed to be no ships. That sort 
of remark should cause laughter amongst the experts for of course 
there are plenty of ships. People, after all, have to get from island 
to island. Only someone fairly callow would have inquired at 
Cook’s and actually believed them; inquired at the Messageries 
Maritimes (Tahiti being French) and believed them too. The 
answers were identical: “ No passenger facilities.” 

Passenger facilities! Quite the last tiling I wanted. But wasn’t 
there anything however unfacile ? Unblushingly they answered No. 
Pressed further, they risked the suggestion that there might be a 
few ships running from Panama or from Australia. One or two of 
these might take me, but only if they felt so inclined and by special 
arrangement. 

The South Seas might have retired into the background. The 
idea gave no further trouble, or so it seemed. Captain Cook’s 
rabbit looked as accusing as ever, but I was used to that, or thought 
I was. 

I had no reason then to approve of missionaries. Knowing 
nothing of their work, it seemed monstrous that the will of eccentric 
Lady Huntingdon should have been the driving force behind men 
sailing into the Pacific and attempting to destroy native tradition 
in the name of a period Jehovah. Their insistence in dressing the 
converts in long * Mother Hubbard ’ smocks was a cause (one was 
informed) of the high incidence of tuberculosis. By destroying the 
culture, hence the spirit, of the Polynesians, they had paved the way 
for the degrading influences of white traders, finally for social dis¬ 
integration and death. The news that a new missionary ship for 
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the Pacific was being fitted out in London therefore, induced nothing 
but fresh dismay m me. 

“ Pennies from schoolclnldien of Samoa and Raratonga have 
helped to purchase and equip the ship,” said an article in the paper. 
That made it worse—that innocent children should be paying to 
fasten a yoke around their own necks. It was to be named John 
Williams VI, after the man who, printed in colour by Baxter against 
a background of peaks, palms and dressed Raratongans, hung from 
a nail in a dark passage at home. A heavy man with a judge’s face. 

The ship named after him lay in Shadwell Basin. It was to be 
christened by Princess Margaret (“ badly advised,” urged a voice 
in extenuation). Would she smash the traditional bottle of cham¬ 
pagne against its bows ? Or would it be a flask of some neutral 
liquid not to give offence ? 

I went down to Shadwell Basin meaning to inquire but forgot. 
A ship is such a proud and splendid sight and the London Missionary 
Society had had her painted white. There she lay, spruce and 
gleaming against the sleazy water front, a motor vessel of 3 80 tons, 
small, compact, library and floating church combined, with a crew 
picked for their principles as well as their skill. Parties of school- 
children were being shown around, with more pennies for the 
begging bowl. 

The after effects of seeing the John Williams VI were somewhat 
delayed. In time, however, the idea presented itself that die London 
Missionary Society would possibly know something about the 
South Seas. It would, in fact, allowing for bias, know a great deal 
more than any other body. Lienee a visit and a request to use their 
library. 

A slightly delicate situation then arose. Could one fairly enter 
their premises whilst disbelieving in their activities ? Honesty 
prompted at least an understatement: “ I’m afraid I don’t necessarily 
subscribe to any of your purposes.” 

“ Oh, that doesn’t matter at all. You’re sure to learn better,” 
said the woman diere. 

Meanwhile other influences were at work. The Kensington 
Public Library supplied a well-thumbed copy of Evelyn Cheesman’s 
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Islands Near the Sun; a matter of fact, easy-going account of a 
scientist studying insect life m Tahiti. Was she still alive? Yes, said 
the librarian, she was still producing fresh, authoritative works. 

An author is at the mercy of anyone caring to write c/o the 
publisher, though no reply need be expected. Miss Cheesman, 
however, answered by return and took an immediate interest, busy 
though she was, not simply from goodness of heart, I felt, but 
because she disliked having her beloved South Seas misinterpreted. 

She lived alone m the middle of the noise and busde of Covent 
Garden. She set to with a will. “ I’m out of date on Polynesia— 
but on Melanesia, now . . However, some tilings do not date. 
An attitude of humorous common sense and digs here and there 
at those fixed phenomena, traders, missionaries and visitors, even 
visiting scientists. Yet I had false pretences in a way, here as with 
die London Missionary Society. I was purporting to be far more 
serious an investigator than I actually was. It is doubtful if she was 
deceived. 

And then came an offer. A man at a cocktail party: “ One 
can always tell a chap’s had enough to drink when he talks about 
places he’s never been to. Why not go as assistant purser? ” 

“ Because I don’t know any purser to assist.” 

“ I expect I can fix it. Would Australia be any good ? ” 

It wasn’t quite how I’d imagined things would happen, but 
there were to be many battles in the future between preconceived 
ideas and actual experience. It was as well to start off by accepting 
whatever cropped up. That chance sentence solidified and drove 
me forwards with the slow efficiency of a bulldozer, to Euston 
Station on a foggy autumn night, to Liverpool in the small hours of 
die morning. 

At Liverpool we were led from die Company’s headquarters 
through to the Immigration Department, then were taken to the 
Labour Office to sign on. By special arrangement an assistant purser 
can be a ‘ shilling-a-month ’ man and can be disembarked anywhere. 
Nevertheless, he is a member of the crew if only as supernumerary. 
But the arrangement is special. A great favour not done without 
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reason. Undue influence is the key, unfair though it may sound. 
One tends to disapprove of such only in cases where others benefit. 

They say that Cardiff’s docks are uglier than Liverpool’s. It may 
be so. But Liverpool had some indelible private associations. The 
dock from winch my first love, never to be seen again, left for India. 
The dock in wartime, the last impressions of England that had to 
do duty as a reminder for three years overseas. Two emotions, both 
deeply felt, both leaving a scar of a different order. In the loneliness 
the first time the eye fell upon trams clanking on rails across cobble¬ 
stones and found no comfort there. The second time, in a company 
where joviality struggled against pangs of homesickness the Royal 
Liver building loomed like a house of the dead through drizzling 
rain. Grey-black docks of Liverpool, every day a Friday, noisy 
with ragged men, no more welcome then, even as the gateway to 
the South Seas. . . . 

Whilst dunking these drab thoughts I realised that I had forgotten 
to bring the thing which had, by its mere existence, urged me to 
the spot on which I stood. As I waited to go on board the ship, 
full of die last-minute qualms which beset any traveller, not at all 
sure that the whole idea of the journey was not a mistake, I re¬ 
membered that in die flurry of packing I had left behind my glass¬ 
eyed mentor, the rabbit. 

I drew what consolation I could from that. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


T his is a cargo ship, not designed to carry passengers. The 
stateliness of the cabin is due to the fact that it was once occupied 
by a Medical Officer. Two great portholes, one giving on to the 
deck. A chest of drawers which pulls out to form a desk. A fixed 
sofa (only they don’t call it that here). They won’t call anything 
by its ordinary landsman’s name in this separate world of cabin, 
companion-way, saloon, bridge. 

One place appears not to have a nautical title, as yet. The prayer- 
room. A prayer-room on a caigo boat (ship)! Furnished only with 
mats; “ a wee box,” says the Scots Chief Engineer. For this ship, 

, which travels to Sydney via Aden, Fremantle, Adelaide and Mel¬ 
bourne, is manned by Lascars from India. There are serangs, a Head 
Serang and others. They live on curry, rice and ghee, and work 
twice as hard for half the money. 

At least diat is the first impression. The Chief-Steward-and- 
Purser has a long list to which he will pay more attention during 
the three days before reaching Fremantle. It will require duplicating 
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by the Assistant Purser on a portable, hence unstable, typewriter on 
the Indian Ocean. Stores, however, need attention nearly all the 
time. 

The grocery list reflects the different tastes, perhaps even the 
basic outlook, of Biitish and Indian. White, careless of flavour so 
long as there is plenty of meat. Brown, building upon rice so long 
as there is plenty of flavour. 

Last night loading still went on during the night-shift. Beams 
and hatch covers were already in place. There remained the 
tarpaulins, the planks of wood they call dunnage, and then huge 
crates looking as though they contained whole aero engines. 

“ Aero engines?” laughed the purser, eyes glinting feaisomely 
behind blue-tinted spectacles. “ Lavatory bowls, you mean. 
Coloured ones for the Outback, where they’re fussy.” 

The purser is a man of humour; and it means here, as I’ve so 
often seen it to mean in die past, that he is dierefore unconquered 
by circumstances. His cabin has flowers in it. (“ It’s surprising what 
can be done with cold storage.”) He maintains what amounts to a 
salon on board; the Deck and die Engineer Officers tend to call 
in of an evening and are encouraged by his ‘ hostess ’ manner to 
talk unreservedly over a liqueur. This is a great change from the 
atmosphere in the saloon where leg-pulling and nationality jokes 
(English v. Scots, Scots v. Welsh) are die accepted forms of social 
intercourse. The purser was once a hoofer and could still do a high 
kick to prove it. In contrast to him, die Captain rules from above 
like some rumbling, thunderous Jove, the ideal grand old man of 
die sea, once in sail, now in steam. A rugged and sometimes 
blasphemous character, famous on the Australian coast for bis 
ability to be even tougher dian the Australian docker. In the month 
or so that it takes to readi Australia diere is as much to be learned 
about these men as there is from an officers’ mess in one of the 
services. It is a lot but it is limited, for their hearts and sometimes 
it seems part of their characters have been left behind in England 
or Scodand with a wife, a fiancee, a mother, even in some cases, a 
best friend. 

About the ship, too, there is much to be learned, but it is similarly 
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limited. The landsman is apt to see a cargo ship merely as a species 
of sea lorry, driven by more than one man over roads now rough, 
now smooth. A month at sea bewilders by disturbing that com¬ 
fortable assumption without supplying more detailed knowledge 
of seamanship to put in its place. 

During one of the purser’s soirees, a whole chorus of noises 
would accompany whoever happened to be speaking, creaks from 
the bunk, the chest of drawers, the couch, all in different rhythms; 
the cabin protesting in all its members whilst the outer walls visibly 
altered shape. Even in periods of relative calm the ship declared 
the purpose for which it had been built; to stand up to real pressures, 
real storms. 

Through the dark blue velvet curtain, swinging in a rhythm of 
its own, of die purser’s cabin, to the door leading out on to the 
deck ... an encounter with problems the ship is facing all the time. 
A wall of air flattened against every upright surface; a yielding wall 
like a sponge to be pressed so far and no further by a door pushing 
slowly open. The wrong door, naturally. But I have yet to learn 
better. 

Outside there seems to be the original Outer Darkness, the 
weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth, a hooning of wind 
through spars, an endless tearing sound of water parted, ripped 
down the middle like a hummocky bolt of silk by die ship’s great 
bulk, and a chattering of innumerable plates of iron. 

The seas press up, swiftly moving, and are gone and press up 
again. . . . Sunlight, on a cloudy day in rolling Soutlrwold country, 
travelling at speed impartially over trees and houses ... or the 
shadow of a low-flying aircraft over the dunes of the Great Sand 
Sea behind El Agheila. ... The fixed swoop of a merry-go-round, 
the swoop inside the brain set whirling in a fog of alcohol; the whirl 
in one direction, the swoop uncontrollable. . . . 

Standing moodily by the rail was another supernumerary on his 
way to Australia as an immigrant. Sparks from his cigarette as it 
was hurled overboard whirled up and over the hatch covers like a 
firework. “ There’s not much point staying in England,” he said, 
as though reciting a familiar lesson. “ England is finished, living on 
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its past. No opportunities, however hard you work. I’m pulling 
out while the going’s good.” 

“Is the going so good in Australia?” 

“Well, the advertisements say so. It stands to reason, a country 
that size. They’re sunply crying out for people, and if one’s prepared 
to rough it. . . 

A glance at him indicated that he was prepared to rough it; in 
fact, looked as though he’d started already. Battledress top, khaki 
shirt (American flannel with a dicky vest), khaki drill trousers faded 
near-white. As he struck a match for another cigarette, the light 
flickering against cupped hands showed fingertips stained brown 
and broken fingernails. “ If there’s one place I never want to see 
again,” he said, with sudden savagery, “ it’s England. The way 
they walk about with long gloomy faces. I was standing on the 
Underground one evening. I was taller than most of them (that’s 
another thing, have you noticed how stunted the average English¬ 
man is ? Like a squashed fly) and honestly, looking along a lme of 
faces dipped into copies of the evening papers, the men all on the 
sports page, women on the film, gossip, or else staling at nothing 
... I thought: ‘ Christ, what a mob! ’ ” 

He stopped, but the sea went on and on. Eleaving in long 
undulations, a moving mountain growing against the side of the 
ship, a mountain sprouting pits and hillocks, moving too. 

“ Looking at you diey might have thought the same,” I ventured. 
“ That was what really got me. I knew I was.” 

A whale in silver ink spouts the traditional certificate. From a 
blob of sealing-wax two streamers of red crepe dangle, fashioned 
like the white tie worn by the Provost of Eton. 

YE ANCIENT ORDER OP SONS AND DAUGHTERS OP THE SEA 
Whereas at my Court holden on the Foredeck . . . there appeared 
before me a person worthy of the above order. 

Noiv I hereby ordain and decree that the above person he 
admitted a member of the Noble Order, and I hereby Command 
all jolly Sailors, Sharks, Dolphins, Flying Fish, Grampuses, and 
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Whales, to allow the said person to pass through my Dominion 

from time to time as he may desiie. 

Given under Our Seal and Sign Manual at Our Court of 

the High Seas. . .. 

The Ckicf-Steward-and-Purser is an old expert at preparing for 
the ceremony of crossing the line. For tins is no hackneyed rite, 
with costume brought on board for the occasion. The props have 
to be manufactured a day or two before. Everyone has to help, 
even the victims. 

An ordinal y strand of thick rope can be teased out to make a 
superb wig, a frizzy affair like the * before and after’ advertisements 
for Harlene, long and ash blonde. Equally convincing ‘ paint ’ can 
be made of a mixture of flour and water with a little colourin'? added. 

O 

Ordinary Christmas decorations cut and draped make fancy dress 
beyond the dreams of Picasso. 

Dramatically speaking, the ceremony was expertly staged by 
the Purser. The characters were well differentiated. Father Neptune, 
august and bumbling, in knee-length beard and tin crown. His 
Spouse, a seafaring Lady Godiva, poking at the ‘ accused ' with a 
dung like an outsize swizzlestick, A parsomcal Clerk; an oriental 
Sweeney Todd of a barber; a sawbones in a stove-pipe hat, bound 
with shiny crimson gift wrapper. But for sheer originality one of 
the mermaids was hard to heat, wearing a black cardboard beret, 
moored to one of those multi-coloured balls of ruched paper which 
hang yearly, die centrepiece, in halls, barrack rooms, Salvation 
Army huts, canteens, lunatic asylums, even prisons, diroughout 
the length and breadth of the land over Christmas. 

I was too awestruck to do more than suffer tamely the various 
indignities of the hour. The ceremony was held on the fbr’ard 
hatch. The tyros were hauled before Their Oceanic Majesties, an 
indictment read, sentence passed, and they were covered from tip 
to toe in green. 

The Supernumerary, accused amongst other things of lack of 
interest in his own country, saw fit to struggle. But as it happened, 
his real annoyance only served to provoke a little real enjoyment, 
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The crew set Co with a will. After the paiul a few slaps with the 
saw. After that the hose. His spirit seemed broken. He was only 
biding his time, however. Dancing about under a jet of watet he 
came close enough to the mermaid with die hose to grab it. Once 
in possession he swivelled it impartially at all around him. Caught 
off balance, King Neptune fell off his throne. His Spouse fled 
screaming and clutching her tresses, and die not was on. The next 
few minutes were a confused scramble of hose pipes, green glue 
and battle royal, endmg with a repentant prisoner squirming on 
the deck, held down by the entire company; the remains of 
the glue being poured over lum in a steady trickle by die solemn 
Clerk. 

King Neptune and his Spouse stood gazing on from the doorway; 
coiffure in tuins, corsage slipping, crowns awry. A pantomime 
parody of Darby and Joan, drunk with delight. 

Crossing the Lme was exclusively a white man’s festival. After 
washing off flecks of green paint under the shower, I went into the 
cabin to find Subhan, the Indian steward, staring in fascination at 
a toy just unpacked. 

On the desk, a bird made of celluloid dipped its long neck 
lower—lower . . . lower . . . until at last its beak touched water in 
a tumbler. Widi a backward jerk it swung into the air and the 
process began all over again. 

The whole point of the drinking ducks was that they promised 
to be valuable as presents in the islands. There was also die strong 
possibility that one might start a fashion for them—like a craze for 
Yo-Yo at school. 

They were valuable as presents. So much so that their numbers 
dwindled quickly. But diey proved too expensive to handle as a 
‘ line ’ amongst a people who never had much actual money passing 
through their hands. 

They were fascinating and maddening. Subhan would linger 
in the cabin, pretending to flap round with a duster, solely hi order 
to be there when with a klink the bird’s neck hit the edge of the 
glass. He and I shared moments of pure contemplative delight as 
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we waited in silence for the duck to jerk itself back on its rocker 
and start dipping all over again. 

Subhan was married and had children. He took sliip whenever 
the family ran short of money. That was why he was a sailor. 
When at sea he was prepared to put up with almost anything. His 
pride stayed behind in India. 

“ Are you happy, Subhan? ” 

He wriggles, wants to put a finger to his lips, but stops in mid¬ 
motion for fear of being rude. He shakes his head . . . waiting. . . . 
“ Klinkl ” The duck dips again. The spell is broken. 

“ Oh, yes, very happy, sahib; very happy.” 
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CHAPTER THREE 


W hen I left the ship in Syclney I felt like a boy arriving at a 
new school. The last links with England were on that day 
severed. Sudden loneliness, even a degree of panic, descended like 
a guillotine and for a day or two I could understand how the 
earthworm can go on wriggling after its tail has been cut off. 
Wriggling, but no longer a whole earthworm. This tended to 
make observation too subjective, and it seemed ironical when a 
radio script was thrust into my hand and the first remarks on it 
were: Question: Hallo, neighbour! Welcome to Australia! 
Answer: Thank you. I’m very happy to be here. 

To be called ‘ neighbour ’ after a voyage half-way around the 
globe is somewhat startling. In honeyed tones the radio questioner 
elicits a number of coy platitudes, spiced with what one can only 
call ‘ interview humour ’; a brand at once smug, stereotyped and 
insincere, which, such is the filtering effect of wireless, comes out 
the other end as a fairly unremarkable chat between the cat and 
the goldfish. 
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“ Very happy to be here,” was at once true and misleading. 
Happy to have completed the first stage of the journey. But happy, 
also, to start getting to grips with the problem of how to leave as 
soon as possible for the South Seas. 

By then I had only observed one rather superficial tiling about 
what parts of urban Australia the ship visited. They were best seen 
at night. In the darkness tire bungalow type of corrugated-iron- 
roofed house, each with a veranda, each standing in its own grounds, 
looks like an enchanted pavilion. Gitigeibread iron and woodwork, 
fretted against a clear night sky, beguiles the heart with visions of 
Vathek in the Antipodean maimer. The smallness of a town centre 
compared with the long stretches of suburb brings to mind the idea 
that for these people their home is still very much their castle. The 
pavilions are scatteied, there is no cramped cluster of honeycombed 
humanity. What sturdy individualists live here ? 

Daylight at first appalls. The pavilions have changed into 
horrid suburban hutches; the gingerbreadmg pure British Railways 
(Southern Electric Division); individuality, the arch indiscretions 
of a jerry-builder. Daylight also brings the mind to its senses. 
These houses did not grow up slowly through the centuries. They 
were put up hastily with imported materials in much the same spirit 
as we erected our prefabs after die war. The triumph is that they 
are practical to live in. Children play, not in the streets, but in 
gardens surrounding die homes; healthier children than we are 
used to seeing. 

This small measure of appreciation came into a talk I had to 
give later to some of the ladies of die Junior Victoria League on 
the state of tilings in England, a few hastily flung together observa¬ 
tions containing a defence of die National Health Scheme. They 
listened with some amusement (they were of a conservative outlook 
and very polite), dien came question time. Only one question: 

“ How much would it cost a girl to live in London, in a room, say, 
or sharing a flat with a friend? ” It showed practical commonsense 
and I regarded diem with even more respect from then on. 

But it was disturbing to find that women were not treated with 
much imagination by some of the Australian men. At the approach 
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of a woman men were apt to alter their whole style of conver¬ 
sation (not just omitting a few swear words), and treat her as a 
different and rather inferior being. Even short acquaintance with 
a people can give pointers as to their social behaviour and tins was 
extremely marked on the beach at Bondi, which attracts some large 
percentage of the population of Sydney every week-end, where 
too often men and women seemed to gravitate towards separate 
clumps to roast themselves a golden brown under die blazing 
sun. 

Whilst the mood is one of carping, one might also contrast the 
magnificent physique of these sunworshippcrs with their lack of 
interest in tilings cultural—not a very novel accusation. The visit 
of the Ballet Rambert or Sir Laurence Olivier will cause tremendous 
enthusiasm, but this is no witness to anydiing except the power of 
snobbery; if the name is big enough they know beyond doubt 
diat they must attend the theatre or be labelled uncultured. But 
where a company is not internationally famous and doubt exists 
they will not bodier, as die managers keep rediscovering. They 
have then reasons—the townspeople will talk quite a lot about the 
Outback which they have not visited for some time, if ever—but 
the reasons sound more like excuses in a large and luxurious city 
like Sydney. 

I found my way to two flourishing art colonies, however. One 
was outside Melbourne where a group of men and women hi 
bright and tattered clothes clustered in a cottage built by themselves 
under the direction of a bearded maestro. The other was in Sydney 
where anodier group lived in romantic decay m a rambling Victorian 
house, a solid yellowy-grey mansion with a glassed-in deserted 
ballroom. There is clearly plenty of talent available, if ever it should 
be appreciated in its own home territory. Meanwhile, Australia’s 
least valued export may continue to be artists, actors, writers and 
musicians. 

Talking to people in bars. ... Apart from the fact that a stranger 
must talk to somebody or burst, there is always the chance that a 
litde more will be learned, a few blanks at least partly filled. One 
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question from casual acquaintances used to be “How much did 
that camera you’ve got there cost? ” asked without preamble other 
titan a nod. It was not rudeness, but interest. One felt that they 
might easily go out and buy a similar one themselves, for it would 
or could be within their means. Only luxury seemed beyond the 
reach of the majonty; necessities, even supeifluity, they could all 
afford. The ‘ democratic 5 atmosphere seemed largely based on this, 
that all could see themselves in any role in any grade of society; 
social differences had been simplified to imply mere quantity of 
possessions. Some had more, some had less, but all were men, and 
all, if they had the piice of a drink, were equal. Tills easy formula 
chd not extend to the mercantile fastnesses of Toorak, nor to the 
distinguished calm of the Melbourne Club where wool and good 
breeding provided its own Almanack de Gotha, but it was current 
amongst those who hoped, with the help of a lucky ticket m 
the State Lottery, to lift themselves at one stroke into the luxury 
category. 

In a bar I met the sort of person I had hoped to encounter, for 
there was a gap of a fortnight even after all arrangements had been 
made to leave Australia (the arrangements themselves took some 
time and were a matter of swinging between shipping offices and 
the BLitish Consul). The looked-for person was a long-distance 
truck driver, and his name was Ezra Robinson. A little prompting 
led to an offer of a ride from Melbourne to Sydney, not a way of 
travelling to be especially recommended because it might take 
anything up to a week. 

Ezra was a tall young man, looking like a blurred picture of a 
clerk who should have been pale and anaemic, but instead had piled 
muscle on for several inches all around—a clerk after a year with the 
Commandos, perhaps. Yet he had seen no war service, had been 
exposed to none of those influences which are supposed to ‘ make 
a man of the lad.” On the contrary, he lived quietly at home, the 
pet of his mother. The Australian way of life, the very air of 
Australia, had made him what he was. 

Tie had to drive as far as Albury with a load; return, pick up 
another load and drive through to Sydney. He gave me his address 
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and arranged to meet me on a Saturday outside Ins house. We 
would then go and pick up my luggage and set off. 

On Saturday I duly took the train out to die suburb where 
Ezra lived. The sun blazed in a cloudless sky. It blazed upon the 
streets lined with wine-dark bungalows, each with a wine-dark 
roof of corrugated iron and upon roads pock-marked as though by 
bombardment. There was too much light and fresh air for it to 
be called a slum, but thcie was that appearance which is the indication 
of poorer quarters m any town—the appearance of not keeping up 
appearances. Not a penny for externals beyond absolute necessity. 

I knocked on a door, winch opened to reveal a wire-meshed 
mosquito door behind it. Mis. Robinson was a tall, handsome 
woman with a quiff of snow-white hair. She led the way into a 
house which might have been flown as an ‘ interior ’ from London 
that veiy day. A lino floor of obscuie modernistic design, dark 
brown wallpaper with floral dado, a centre table with an ancient 
green baize cloth, a veneered-wahiut radiogram in the corner 
pouring out loud ‘ palm court ’ music which sounded as though it 
had been bubbled through rose water. Eler husband was at work. 
She offered a cup of tea. 

“ Ezra’s not back yet. He always sends me a telegram if some¬ 
thing goes wrong. He’s a good boy. Broken a spring, I believe. 
He won’t get in until to-night” 

That meant going back to the centre of Melbourne, to Collins 
Street, tree-hned like Queens Gate in London; an Australian 
Champs-Elysees with a hin t of New York in the middle where the 
shops form high cliffs on either side, and a suggestion of Hong 
Kong towards its other extremity. I wandered up the St. Kilda 
Road, lay down on the warm grass under a jacaranda tree and slept 
beneath a cloud of heliotrope. It was in December. 

The next day happened to be a Sunday and 1 ought to have 
known that Sunday afternoon was a bad calling time. Ezra’s father 
snored in a basket chair oblivious to water-music pouring out of 
the radiogram. Ezra had only just arrived after further delays on the 
road. He was washing Ms feet in an enormous stone sink in a lean-to 
at the hack of the house, wliisding “ Santa Lucia.” He had stripped 
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ofFliis overalls and woie a singlet and a guibby p;ur ofjockey pants 
which also soon came oft, and after a rub down with cold water, 
were put back on again. 

Dressed, he announced that he and Iris mate were going out to 
have a drink and that included me. We clambered into the front 
seat of a truck the size of a small ship and set off. The mate was 
luckily liny, squeezed in the middle like a dormouse. 

To my surprise, we stopped at a caff with a gleanung chromium 
counter. It transpired that the pubs were closed on Sunday. The 
dnnk was a milk shake, frothily pink. Three m il k shakes each, for 
etiquette’s sake. Soggy with this mixture, I was told that they 
wouldn’t be starting out until the next day. Back we clambered 
into the truck. 

The truck was like a cargo ship in many ways. It, too, postponed 
its sailing. It, too, had its hazards on the road, hazards beyond broken 
springs. A reference to ‘ coppies ’ and to * dodging through back 
streets with only one tail lamp like a private car,’ mystified me 
completely. I was soon to know more about these tilings. 

The next evening Ezra was again washing liis feet when I 
arrived. But this time he was putting on instead of stripping off 
blue overalls, and he had openwork sandals, not shoes. The yard 
behind the house was full of dogs. Ezra threw anything that came 
to hand at them—bits of gravel, an old plank, a chisel. The dogs 
fled, howling without being hit, then crouched at a distance in die 
road, biding their time, creeping nearer until Ezra threw something 
else at them. 

“ My word, our old bitch must be on heat again,” sighed Ezra. 
“ Oh, Larrikin! Brothel in die sky! She’s nine and looks every 
year of it, and she doesn’t miss a trick.” 

Loaded to its scuppers, the truck moved off. Ezra had to call 
in to see the boss first. There he heard, “ there’d been a tip-off the 
coppies were waiting up the road.” Whereupon half the load 
was hastily transferred to anodier truck. “ They’re out to catch 
me,” said Ezra, “ because of doubling back die other night. I’d 
like to see dicir faces. . . 

“ But why are they out to catch you? ” 
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“ You have to have permits. Say load’s meant to be fifteen tons. 
Different states have different regulations. Might cost £5 from 
Melbourne to Albury and £&S from Albury to Sydney. So what 
do the firms do? Load anything up to thirty tons or more. So 
what do the coppies do ? Come alongside in a car as pohte as you 
please and weigh the load. Then they book you. Then there’s a 
nice little fine to pay. Get me?” 

Off-loadmg done, we started rolling into the night, soon out 
of die town and on to a road where the lights of houses grew 
fewer and fewer then ceased altogether. The roaring of the truck 
sounded unnaturally loud. When there was nodnng on die macadam 
road to occupy the eye, the ear grew more sensitive as though in 
compensation. 

More lights. ... A small town. . . . Enveloping darkness again. 

... Then more lights, sprawled always a mile or two along the road, 
a village. No need to cling together for defence, so no cramping, 
around a village green. 

We soon halted at an all-night cafe, where there was a cosy 
little fire, for the night after a day of blazing heat could be as chill 
as a night in the desert. Ezra had hardly sat down before he went 
to sleep. Woken, he drank six cups of black coffee and ate steak 
and eggs. The proprietor warned that the police were about ten 
miles up die road. 

Odier drivers came stumping and slouching in. Mosdy they 
talked shop. “ Who do you drive for ? What’s your load ? ” And 
the mevitable: “ Where are the coppies to-night ? ” Dress favoured 
was dungarees or dungaree trousers with a singlet and pullover. 
One of them had on a neat grey suit, stiff white collar and tie. He 
was chaffed by the others. There was a boaster, too: “ They won’t 
catch me. I’ll drive all over the road all the way to Wodonga, they 
won’t he able to get by. . ..” 

Revived, Ezra clambered back into die truck widi a sigh. But 
his spirits soon faltered, as the steady grinding of the engine dis¬ 
couraged talk. I began nodding and would have fallen asleep, 
except that unexpected lights suddenly started flashing ahead. A 
smart blue car pulled out of die shadows beneath a line of trees at 
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the side of the road, passed the truck, slowed down and stopped. 
Ezra had to pull in and stop too. 

A man got out of die car. “ Good evening, Mr. Robinson. 
Have you a permit? ” Ezia produced liis. 

“ We ran into a fnend of yours the other night widi an overload, 
weren’t you widi him ? ” 

“ Started out with him, but we got separated,” said Ezra, with 
an air of wounded innocence. 

“Where would that have been? ” . . . “ Somewhere down the 
road.” . .. “Would it have been around eight o’clock? ” . .. “ Oh, 
no, several hours earlier.” . . . 

Sparring continued, Then: “I think we’ll weigh your load. 
Would you drive forward a little, please.” 

They were as polite as could be. Two men from the car brought 
out a portable balance. The wheels of the truck had to be manoeuvred 
to ride squarely upon it. “ Right it is. Exact load as on the permit. 
Thank you, Mr. Robinson.” 

“Up yours!” muttered Ezra, grinning as they drove away. 
“ Foxed ’em. Oh, Larrikin! Brothel in the sky! You bet they cry 
into their pisspots to-night! ” 

Ahead, the smart blue car drove in pursuit of the truck whose 
driver had been boasting in the cafS. Sure enough he did try 
swinging all over the road for some ten minutes whilst the car 
swung with him like a tin can on the end of a dog’s tail. But in the 
end the car got by. 

Ezra started singing: “ You cant be trew-iv-w deeear, no 
matter what yew say-y-y ...” Then almost went to sleep. 

Revived widi such old R.A.F. favourites as the “ Shaibah Blues,” 
and “ I Don’t Want to Join the Army,” Ezra retaliated with “ The 
Roacl to Gtindegai ” until, after a particularly vicious zigzag over 
the road, he pulled up die truck on the sandy verge, yawned and 
went to sleep almost before the yawn had finished. 

Dead silence suddenly. Not even a frog croaking. Not a sound 
of any sort except die other all-night trucks rolling nearer . . . 
nearer . . . and passing in a roar, then receding , . . growing fainter 
. . . fainter ... in the distance. A stillness absolute and the first 
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cold grey light of a false dawn showing in the east beyond dark 
masses of hills. 

Real dawn was breaking as a truck thundered by, hooting. At 
the signal Ezia woke up with a start, looked at his watch. “ Christ, 
time we got a move on!” I woke too, as my pillow (Ezia’s 
dungateed thigh) stirred, rose in the air and swung over towards 
the door. We stood by die side of the truck relieving ourselves, 
stretched and started off again. 

At last, Wodonga at ten in the morning; dusty and dried up, 
but a good hotel and a bieakfast of pork chops and eggs. As 
befitted the heavy transport drivers, the aristocracy of the road, only 
the best hotel was good enough and the best was very good indeed. 

The sun was just hotting up. The chills of dawn had given way 
to an unbelievable heat which seemed suddenly to mcreasc twofold 
at the news that our load would have to be exchanged with another 
truck. It meant going out into the bakmg sunshine to a shimmering 
cargo of drums and packing-cases standing on a rutted sandy-red 
waste of ground. Immovable for one man, just possible for three. 

Stripped to the waist, we moved a few drums and patted a few 
packing-cases, but our hearts were not in it. A hotel being near by, 
we adjourned for a * schooner ’ or two of beer. 

It knocked us out completely. Back at the truck we stood 
looking resentfully at the load, then with one accord lay down 
beneath the wheels and slept. We w T cre woken, however, by 
another driver; grumbles preceded linn from several yards off. 
The newcomer was one mass of grievances. Everything possible 
had gone wrong with his lorry . . . he wasn’t going to hang about 
any longer . . . he wasn’t gomg to do tins . . . wasn’t going to do 
that ... his wife wasn’t well either. . . . Ezra only just restrained 
himself from giving him a punch on the jaw: “ It gets them like 
that, if they weaken,” he growled as the man left. The thought 
that it hadn’t got him yet soon made him start humming a tune to 
himself. Loading went quite smoothly after that. 

For washing some of die sweat and grime away there was a 
shower leading off a lavatory, a tiny cubicle in complete darkness 
with no bulb in the socket. We crowded in, soaped each other, 
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hardly knowing what we were soaping in clouds of steam, and 
dried off somehow in the swamped lavatory. As we were putting 
shoes on outside in a courtyard, a drunk wandered up and stared 
at our feet with owlish giavity, finally blurting out: “ S’bloody 
dark hole! S’bloody dark-hole-Calcutta! They oughtn’t to treat 
you like that! It’s a scandal! They oughtn’t to treat anyone hke 
that. . ..” He wandered drunkenly off, wandered back again, must 
have seen a glint in Ezra’s eye, and wandered off again, muttering. 

“ Some jokers aren’t happy unless they’re nosing into other 
joker’s business,” said Ezra, doing up his sandals. “ I’d Hke to paste 
him one.” 

Round Albury, the Riverina area, there was plenty of green. 
But the prevailing colour of spaces rolling into endless spaces on 
either side of the road thereafter, was brown. The expanse of 
parched grass had an ancient, even prehistoric look, suggesting diat 
this was no new country, but something older than the oldest in 
Europe. Scattered everywhere like wartime aircraft traps were the 
trunks of dead trees still rooted in the ground, ringed, and left to 
commit suicide under the blazing sun. Sometimes the dead trees 
appeared to be drawn up in lines as if to mark a boundary; but that 
was a deception of an eye used to the sight of hedgerows and trying 
to detect an Australian equivalent. For the only visible lines of 
partition were drawn in by the garden limits of an occasional 
station; a sudden green settlement with a bungalow at its heart 
where die desert yielded to an oasis and flowed round its borders. 

The truck pounded along the narrow metalled ribbon of blue- 
black, faster and faster in the cool of night, slower and slower as 
the sun rose in die sky. Once every hour Ezra would shake Ms 
head, and say: “I’ll just take a look at the tyres.” The ritual was 
always the same. He would climb down, tap the tyres and mutter: 
“ Bloody red-hot! ” Then we would crawl slowly on to where a 
patch of blue-gums provided shade off die road, and there stop 
for half an hour or more. In one place I could see a line of trees 
like willows a few hundred yards away across an area (it could not 
be called a field) where occasional sheep, able apparendy to crop 
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fodder from parched grass, lay about under the inevitable blue- 
gums. I announced my intention of having a dip. Ezra, of course, 
preferred to sleep. So I set off alone. 

The river by the line of trees was more like a wadi, a cleft or 
fissure in the earth’s surface, where water happened to run, its banks 
overhanging or shelving places which the water had not yet 
happened to reach. Some deposits of fine gravel oveilaid the 
clay bed and formed a series of pools, not deep but shimmering 
clear. 

In the air there hung a faint marshy smell, shghtly modified by 
the smoky odour of sheep droppings. The sheep were silent, there 
were no birds; no other noise from any quarter except the sound 
made taking off clothes. This was not the loneliness of the desert; 
I knew that too well, the loneliness where die wind blows ever¬ 
lastingly through patches of scrub, where no hfe has ever been. 
This was the desolation of a land which had once been alive and 
teeming. A haunted wilderness. 

A strong feeling of unease made me hurl myself into the water 
as though to exorcise die spirits by loud human splashes. But when 
I lay back on the gravel and the clear water flowed silently over my 
naked body once again there came diat feehng of unease—as if of 
being watched, incuriously and without hostility by unseen eyes. 
Silver-brown gravel.. . white skin ... a sudden idea that my own 
whiteness was too white and glaring, diat the gravel was attuned 
as it had always been to darker colours, darker contrasts . . . that 
the spirits were brown and black and belonged and that I, the 
white, alone was incongruous. Something slow and deadly seemed 
to have laid a strange curse on the land—the infiltration of my own 
ancestors, the dying out of a whole aboriginal race, genocide dis¬ 
guised over the gradual processes of an hundred years and more, so 
subtle and inevitable that it left the victims incurious, unresenting. 
... Was that the feeling? Reason answered, No, the rivers just 
dried up, that’s alL But reason in a wilderness grows less sure of 
itself. 

Whenever the talk turned to the Aborigines, it was noticeable 
that they were thought of as almost comic subjects, quaint survivals 
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whose sole purpose in life was to serve the white man. The virtues 
extolled were slave virtues—loyalty to the boss, courage and 
endurance on the boss’s behalf. The vices castigated were slave vices 
—unreliability, * pointing the bone,’ or casting a spell on their 
employers to get their own back. Magic, indeed, seemed the only 
aboriginal ability for which the white conquerors had any respect, 
though considering the failure of magic against mechanisation, this 
was hard to understand. That magic could have its moments, by 
working on the imagination in solitude I could tell from the curious 
oppressiveness of that bathe. 

When I came to dry myself I noticed that the back of my thigh 
was pocked-marked and indented by gravel as though from contact 
with a sheet of P.S.P., the pierced metal strips from which we had 
constructed temporary aerodromes during the war in Italy. So does 
one experience recall the imprints of another and anodier, making 
the recording of sensations an unreliable process. 

Five days on the road went by, the pattern repeating itself with 
fresh additions in the way of breakdowns. By day we crawled and 
stopped, crawled and stopped, at nightfall we raced, and late on 
Saturday night we drew near a small town. The journey would be 
accomplished the next day, the evening called for a celebration. 

Ostensibly all bars closed at 6 p.m., but that had not prevented 
a community from disregarding the law by united action. At half¬ 
past eleven Saturday night life was in full swing. There were 
brawny young men in white shirts and flannel trousers and one or 
two young women normally relegated to a ‘ lounge ’ in the towns 
but here were shouting drink for drink with the rest. 

Ezra said he knew a way to get free beers, a game of elbow 
bending against all-comers at winch he, apparently, never lost. 
But a muscular young veterinary surgeon quickly beat him, much 
to his discomfiture. Ezra then loudly deplored the fact that he had 
left behind his mouth organ, but a lady in pink candy-stripe 
obligingly brought one out of her bag and he was stumped again. 
He could barely manage “ You Cant Be True, Dear.” Small 
matters which made me wonder: What need for Ezra, so well 
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endowed in nearly every direction, to lay claim to qualities which 
he did not possess? To what extent was Ins a national failing? 

One of the young men there insisted upon taking us back to 
his house for the night. To an extent there was even competition 
to be hospitable; it was only one of many offers. Such thoughtful¬ 
ness and such spontaneous kmdness. Was this also a national failing ? 
We drank Australian whisky out of tumblers until sleep swooped 
down like a large dark bird, carrying in its beak a nostalgia for 
aspects of Australia which remains with me yet. 




CHAPTER FOUR 

at last came the day when the South Seas really loomed near, 
i li when the magic carpet was to be unfolded, when the ship to 
Fiji left Sydney Harbour without tugs or fuss of any kind. Off it 
drove like a water-car, straight from the wharfside. 

The ship used coal and averaged about five knots. Thick smoke 
streamed into die air, like ectoplasm in the simultaneous processes 
of manifestation and dematerialisation. Looking back one could 
see the point at which the smoke simply was not. On other days 
the wind played a trick against what seemed established by natural 
law and drew the smoke forwards. Smuts fell ah over the bridge 
and the deck where people sat. 

I was travelling by courtesy of the Colonial Sugar Refining 
Company, on one of their cargo ships, so was to that extent involved 
in one of the more disturbing aspects of Fijian history. For the 
Company, by its past policy, could be held partly responsible for 
the present situation as regards population in Fiji. The situation, is 
that Indians already outnumber Fijians and show every sign of 
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increasing their lead still further. This, the Fijians, who ceded their 
islands to Great Britain in 1874, trusting to us for protection against 
other foreigners, resent; still further do they resent the Indian 
demand for a say in the government to which their numbers and 
their wealth entitle them. 

The Indians originally came to Fiji as indentured (the polite word 
for a form of slave) labour after continual scandals over black- 
birding—kidnapping of Melanesian Islanders—had led to tighter 
controls and consequent collapse of that profitable line of business. 
The sugar planters who employed them then fell upon evil times 
and when their interests were taken over by the Colonial Sugar 
Refining Company it seemed like salvation. The Company, how¬ 
ever, was soon forced, for the alternative in the face of rising labour 
costs and falling markets was ruin, to encourage die indentured 
Indians to take up land and become smallholder-planters under its 
banner in the twenties. Thus the labourers became residents and 
their own native ingenuity combined with the determination of 
immigrants to carve out a place for themselves in new surroundings 
soon guaranteed that some would better their lot and gain control 
of much of the business life. To-day, as a result, the authorities have 
a problem on their hands which seems insoluble. Neither c side ’ 
chooses to mix. Fijians and Indians with their separate customs 
glare at each odier through a thicket of regulations patrolled by 
white ‘ trustees ’; and what is to be done besides ad hoc measures 
for keeping peace few people, if they are honest, care to pronounce. 

Heading for the island on die sugar company’s ship were 
representative further additions to Fiji’s problems. The wife and 
children of an importer, a girl fresh from England going out to stay 
with important friends, a Seventh Day Adventist, daughter of a 
famous one, and myself. As it was Christmastide few wanted to 
go to Fiji, though there were plenty who wanted to get away to 
Australia or New Zealand. The girl fresh from England was called 
Rose and scarcely could a name have better suited her. There was 
a clear, cold look to her skin as though it had an outer coating of 
transparent lacquer. Dazzlingly healthy, highly idealistic, excited 
by everything, she was the predestined prey, the foreordained victim 
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of popularity. Interest lay in speculating as to whether she would 
manage to fight free of the small white circles in Suva and see some¬ 
thing of Fiji (her declared object). That there would he any difficulty 
in doing tlus hadn’t occurred to her. 

Travelhng on the Continent it is not customary to divide men 
and women into religious groups. A certain religious background 
taken for granted, is, in any case, of little interest. The Seventh 
Day Adventists are a curious sect. Not being allowed to touch any 
form of stimulant they are denied the pleasures of tea and coffee. 
Smce both are frequently offered in ordinary life each refusal tends 
to become a positive statement of faith. This can be embarrassing. 
It makes for awkwardness. Each refusal seems in some way to accuse 
those indulging diemselves. Indeed, I’d never looked upon tea as 
an ‘ indulgence ’ before. Although Miss S.D.A. was neither 
militant nor disapproving, she could not help at times appearing so. 
Being shy m company, her refusals were all the more devastating 
for she visibly wound herself up to a pitch each time. 

On Christmas Eve the wireless operator, in every possible way 
the opposite of an S.D.A., expounded his views on her religion. 
He awaits die second coming of Christ. Gog, he says, is Russia; 
Magog, the United States of America. After Armageddon (which 
is almost upon as) the Second Coming will take place. He was 
stumped by the S.D.A. who said that she never argued about 
religion. But odierwise he has rapidly got to know all the innermost 
secrets of the passengers on board, his chief aim and object he says. 
He has been a barman, a commercial traveller and now a wireless 
operator. 

Radio is crackling and popping all the time die wireless operator 
is talking. Morse, morse, morse, flooding in tiny droplets into the 
ether, a patter of noise like gusts of rain lashing window panes. 
These evidences of the outside world are constandy breaking in on 
the self-contained universe of this ship. We are a small group, 
exposed to all die disadvantages of isolation, robbed by wireless of 
the sole advantage of our state which would be—isolation. The 
true hermit of to-day, one feels, would not be the anchorite in a 
remote grotto, but a man sitting in front of a wireless that will not 
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woik, the telephone out of order, in a room in a block of flats m 
a city. . . . 

Our local outside world is smooth and calm, hght on the sea 
moves through certain set patterns of behaviour, a Mediterranean 
g lin t up-sun, an Atlantic oihness with the sun behind. Only the 
sky seems really different and Pacific, and this may be because the 
imagination requires it to be so. Is it an image cast up by the brain 
and reflected back, this cyclorama of pale blue over which drift 
clouds, rosy and sulphurous ? Is this effect, the burning of an aerial 
battery of Roman candles, achieved equally in Whitechapel and 
Brooklyn? Surely there is some unique Pacific quality in the clouds 
on the horizon, bubbling like lava inLo the pale air ... a softness, a 
furry portrait seen through a Duto lens ... a veil of pearly gauze 
between the ship and the backdrop of sky, such as the Atlantic can 
never know. Or is tlus also illusion, multiple illusion, the double 
printing of two negatives, the wished for and the real ? The result 
a hotch-potch where ghostly figures move through the waves and 
spectral clouds overlap the horizon? 

Ability to distinguish is the fading art. Familiarity will soon kill 
die power altogether. The sky will soon be unalterably Pacific and 
actual, and how much is fancy will remain unknown. So with die 
first landfall after nine days, the Isles of Fiji themselves, green clouds 
upon the water. 

A land risen, festooned with seaweed from the waves, Tir-naii-Og 
of the Equatorial waters, one seething green to the highest bill, distant 
Viti Levu dripped from every peak into die lagoon, green but for 
sudden patches of white and red—the bungalows, Australian type, 
clinging like barnacles to their hold. 

The sun glistened on the water like a cloud of incandescent gnats 
as we passed dirough the gap in the reef and came into the silk-calm 
regions of the lagoon. Viti Levu seemed convoluted like a brain 
in green whorls, lapping and overlapping upwards to dagger points 
against die sky. The green glory of it after nine days of a somnolent 
sea landscape blazed across the mind for a moment, and then the 
moment passed. The islands would never show themselves in that 
guise again, the trees, die valleys would soon appear at close quarters, 
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a coconut frond would disclose a world of intricate design. But with 
the detail at hand the magic of the whole would dissolve back into 
the mists of the mind. 

It was already dissolving during disembarkation, a friendly 
process much helped by the gentlemanly manner of the Immigration 
officer, which suggested that we were members of the same club—• 
as indeed we were soon to be. A quick process ending in a drive 
to the Garrick Hotel with an Indian cabby. I asked him were 
there any Fijian taxis. “ None,” said the driver promptly. “Well, 
maybe one. Fijians plenty hair, no head.” Fie tapped his own 
proudly. 

The Garrick Hotel might have been built to Somerset Maug¬ 
ham’s specifications. There is a screen at the entrance like a 
Venetian blind on legs. To the left a lounge at the foot of the stair¬ 
case with cane chairs and potted palms; off it beyond another screen, 
the bar. All eyes hi the lounge roll upwards whenever anyone comes 
downstairs and there are no back stairs. Anyone wanting to go out 
has to rim the gauntlet of those eyes, or be marooned. 

Marooned in a room behind a curtamed doorway. Or marooned 
on stepping through a triple barrier of Venetian blinds, glass doors 
and cotton hangings, in a cane chair on a veranda. For exercise there 
is always a saunter along the veranda with its periodic vista of other 
people’s bedrooms. The ideal setting for a comedy of entrances and 
exits. But the heat! Even to imagine others in motion is enough 
to make the brain sweat. Damp heat as sticky as a coating of syrup, 
treacly air so sluggish that tobacco smoke hangs in a cloud in front 
of the window, undispersed. 

The Australian habit of universal Iiigh tea has taken root in 
Suva. They call it dinner, however. As good as a dinner out of 
tins can be—but where are the yams, the breadfruit, the roast 
sucking-pigs, the thousand and one fish from die lagoon? Un¬ 
obtainable in dus dieir home ? Or unappreciated ? Thus at Marseilles 
there will be no bouillabaisse, no cream in Devonshire—not a chicken 
throughout the lengdi and breadth of Maryland. 

“ They say that only men with brains come to die South Seas. 
They say that’s why they dunk, because they think too much,” 
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said a voice in a bar afterwards. The ship’s wireless operator. He 
had been busy and he declared that he “ had everything hned up 
for a real island evening.” It required certain preliminaries, a bottle 
of gin and a bottle of whisky. “ You should have seen their faces 
when I blew in. I tell you they’re real friends. The old boy’s half- 
Indian, half-Tongan and three-quarters white, see? They’ll roll 
out the red carpet to-night.” 

It seemed very much the sort of thing that ought to happen to 
a new arrival in Fiji, so I dianked him warmly and prepared mentally 
for anything, I suppose, except what was actually in store. I think 
die family were called Magnoon. They lived outside the immediate 
town of Suva in complete darkness. Was it possible? Not a light 
showed from a tiny wooden bungalow the size of a garage, set in a 
tangle of weeds and overgrown rubbish dump. 

“ Party can’t have begun yet,” said the wireless operator. “ You 
wait till it does. I tell you well blow the roof olf. And the noise 
and the singing! Why, diey’ll Pear it in Sydney! ” Fie banged on 
the door widi one of die bottles. “ Hi, there, any girl here that’s 
never been kissed? ” 

A scuffle, feet shuffling slowly over wooden boards and the door 
opened. There stood old Magnoon in a singlet and sarong (known as 
a sulu). His face couldn’t be seen, only part of a room. One oil 
lamp turned down low, a wooden table, four wooden chairs, 
nothing else except a curtain of faded floral cotton twitching slightly, 
and on die wall framed in a wreadi made of imitation paper flowers, 
a colour portrait of the Prince of Wales. 

The old man turned up the lamp, thanked the wireless operator 
solemnly for die whisky and gin, set them on the table and left 
them unopened. He yawned. 

Instandy, as though at a signal, a young man appeared from 
behind the curtain. His son, yawning too. The son sat down next 
to Ills father. We sat facing diem. A quadrilateral of human beings 
without a word to say for ourselves. 

Conversation of a sort flickered and died and flickered again. 
It seemed that Magnoon and his son had been celebrating over 
Christmas and were sleeping it off. On other nights there had been 
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feasting, drinking and dancing—all that the heart could desire. But 
to-night. .. 

If ever there was a clear cue to follow that was it. Another five 
minutes of bored nothings and leave could reasonably have been 
taken. But the wireless operator had other ideas. “Well, who’s for 
a drink? Don’t all speak at once.” 

Nobody spoke at all. And nobody moved. Undeterred, he 
uncorked a bottle and called for glasses, playing the host. I should 
have thought that this was an insulting thing to do. On the contrary, 
I was told Magnoon, according to island etiquette, couldn’t have 
reached for the bottle before die man who brought it. That may 
be all very well, but it still made me uneasy; like treating someone’s 
house as a club. Was it really island etiquette or merely ' what the 
natives have to put up with ? ’ A very different tiling, in tune with 
that echo from British India, ‘ they don’t understand it if you treat 
them well.’ 

“ Where are all die girls ? ” asked the wireless operator. “ Out,” 
he was told. “ Dead tired. Sleeping with friends. Not like the 
other night. . . 

At that moment a child whooped from behind the curtain. A 
voice whispered at it, but it whooped again. Stirrings from the 
next room and a girl wearing a cotton frock and nothing else 
appeared, a bottle of medicine in her hand. She pulled open the 
table drawer and found a spoon and glided back to her hidden nest. 

That was really a hint to shift an elephant, but the wireless 
operator was still blithely sitting sipping gin. He was waiting for 
the girl to reappear, he said. I rose to go. “ But the party’s not got 
going yet, wait for a few more drinks and you’ll see. ...” 

I had seen enough for my first evening in die South Seas. As 
one might expect, it was of all the evenings to come die least 
characteristic. 
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S uva in the morning, Suva the capital of Fiji, presented the 
appearance of some Indian coastal suburb. For about five 
minutes there was not a Fijian to be seen. Then opposite an ice¬ 
cream parlour I came upon a policeman on point duty and he more 
than made up for the scarcity of his countrymen. He wore a dark 
coat-shirt top-studded with brass buttons, a belt with brass buckles 
over a red cummerbund, a white cotton sulu snipped into lozenge- 
patterned fringe at the bottom and sandals. Fie was as tall as a 
London policeman and as good looking, only in the Fijian manner; 
skin a very dark brown, frizzy hair, lips a little larger, nose a shade 
broader. 

Behind him reared an establishment which might have strayed 
from the Wild West, wooden veranda’d on the first floor, colon¬ 
naded below, next to others from any modern town presenting a 
concrete surface and chromium-plated name. Suva appeared to be 
undergoing a transformation, Montana disappearing, Surbiton on 
the march. 
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A timed and ordered Fiji came m farther on where palms and 
flamboyants appear at the roadside. Not far away is a honey-coloured 
pile called the Grand Pacific Plotel and on the opposite side as 
though in rivalry a grey pile winch houses the government offices. 
All as dull as you please, but there they are . . . until at last, here is 
the uninterrupted lagoon. 

What musings I cared to indulge in there were mainly directed 
towards one end, how to get away from Suva. Its u glin ess, its 
tamed and ordered ugliness in a setting of green, fantastic beauty 
came as a tremendous shock, as I expect many must have ex¬ 
perienced. A possible course was to try and get taken on a trading 
vessel to some other part of Fiji. But which and where to start ? 
A stranger in a strange country can suddenly feel helpless, beset by 
indecision when the only definite thing known is what he does not 
want to do. I did not want to stay in Suva, did not want to get to 
know the wlute traders or government circles. But these negatives 
seemed easier to handle than the corresponding positives, which 
were to go into the country and to live in a Fijian village amongst 
Fijians. 

Fortunately there were some people to whom I had a letter of 
introduction, the Witheringtons, who understood my purpose 
better than I did myself; who took over and prescribed for me 
with an imaginative efficiency which went beyond kindness. Their 
prescription (to reverse the usual practice) was to produce a doctor; 
not one in Suva but in Labasa, on Vanua Levu, Fiji’s other main 
island. His name, they said, was Lindsay Verrier, and he was 
remarkable, they wouldn’t say why. They sent off a cable. Back 
came an answer, a document in itself: 

WITHERINGTON, SUVA 

AM STAYING NADURI WHERE FRIEND WELL BE WELCOME AND WILL 
SEE WHEELS GOING ROUND STOP HE SHOULD COME LABASA HOTEL 
AND COLLECT MY LETTER AND INQUIRE MY LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS 
STOP MINIMUM LUGGAGE SAY ONE SMALL SUITCASE ENOUGH STOP 
AM RETURNING NADURI TO-DAY SO CANNOT ANSWER FURTHER 
CABLES REGARDS SIGNED LINDSAY 
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There was only one thing to do even if travelling rules were to 
be broken and the South Seas myth defied. Instead of hanging 
about the docks to see if a schooner was going up diat way, I took 
a passage on the seaplane. 

T his comfortable machine was in existence, as indeed were all 
other comfortable things in the islands, solely on account of business 
necessity. There were extensive sugar fields on Vanua Levu; the 
seaplane ran, one might say, on sugar. A Romantic, in fact, might 
not have taken it at all. But it was a logical impossibility to main¬ 
tain a romantically * anti ’ attitude towards the traders big and small, 
and at die same time be glad of taking a seaplane winch would never 
have been diere but for dieir activities. 

From high in the air Vanua Levu seemed like some lonely 
Hebridean island, mountainous and practically uncultivated, but 
from shoie to die highest peak it was green. Coming lower the 
green divided itself into different textures, die hills were soft moss, 
die lower slopes feathers, the shore feathers or fuzz. The tangle of 
jungle, riotous and uncontrolled, gave way to ordered lines of palm 
trees, dien to more palm trees or swamps of mangrove at die water’s 
edge. 

Seen from the air the reefs were a disappointment, tiny thin lines 
of foam marknig the borders of the lagoons, “ wreaths floating upon 
the waves,” I’d been told; rather were they tattered ribbons of 
dirty white. Only an eye determinedly lyrical could transform 
them. 

A shower of white-green water, a snow-plough flurry around 
die windows of die seaplane and we are pressed into the surface of 
the lagoon, becalmed beyond belief after the rocking, bumping 
motion of flying. What is there to see ? A shore deserted except for 
a jetty and a small huddle of cars. 

This does not look profitable or exploited, nor is it. A rough 
road leads away from die bay by the edge of the mangrove swamps 
and through the last great battalion of palms. And here is die 
Empire of Sugar stretching out for mile upon mile, interrupted by 
sudden green foothills where perch the bungalows. 

Here, too, are the shoulders upon whom that Empire rests, thin 
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shoulders in the shapeless garments of labouring India, many, many 
of them, the men in tattered old shuts, the women in shawls and 
saris. And not a Fijian in sight. 

At the Labasa Hotel a note was waiting: “To Mr.Withcrington’s 
friend.—Dear Sir, You will be very welcome if you care to come 
to Naduri and stay with me; roughing it in truth, but I assume 
that if Ken sends you he thinks you can take it. Transport. See 
Captain Stokes who stays at this hotel. He will probably be able 
to transport you to Naduri some three hours sail away. I am busy 
there and will pay you the compliment of not altering my routine 
in the least. ...” 

Stokes, however, was not about the place. The place—an outsize 
bungalow in wooden Colomal (known as European) style. Down¬ 
stairs, the lounge-dming-room with wickerwork chairs and tables, 
the haunt of Labasa society and five cats. Upstairs, die bedrooms, 
mine practically on top of the veranda. The notable feature an old- 
fashioned mosquito net suspended from a loop high over die bed; 
a palanquin, no less. The whole run by a great power in the land, 
the owner. 

The heat seemed, if anything, damper and stickier than ever. 
Quite often as if suddenly realising that humidity could not rise 
above ioo per cent it turned to rain as dense as the atmosphere. 
Every particle of clothing started to exhale a musty, fungoid odour 
such as can be smelled in caves by the sea. 

I put on a snlu, a red strip of cotton with bands of white floral 
design, and sat in an abandoned way on the veranda. Quite soon an 
old gentleman appeared in full white ducks, a tie and all. He said: 

“ You don’t look very pretty.” 

“ I don’t feel very pretty. But I’m beginning to feel cool.” 

“ That’s what they do in Tahiti, the Americans and such.” 

“ How very sensible of diem.” 

Silence. An audience, however, was an audience, not a thing 
to be sacrificed on the altar of sartorial perfection. He turned out 
to be as interesting as an old settler could be. 

For a formal party, of course, there was formal dress. The 
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party was given that night by an Englishman working in the 
District Commissioner’s office. He had managed to maintain in 
these far off parts every standard of the white-collar worker in 
England. Likewise his party. Young men came in from the 
Colonial Sugar Company’s ‘ mess ’ correctly dressed and making 
correct, if stilted conversation. We remained implacably Mr. and 
Miss, there were plenty of drinks for the men (he was an excellent 
host), but the women were not meant to do more than toy with 
theirs. Then there were party games. 

But tins quiet little man had led a far from quiet litde life. He 
had a hair-raising story about a goldfield disaster where he’d bad 
to deal with corpse after corpse; had had to hack a leg off in order 
to free one of them; had been laid under a curse of immediate 
death by Fijian eldeis who said that a man buried without a leg 
would have to go on crutches for ever in Paiadise; had gone back 
to free the leg in imminent danger of being buried alive in a fresh 
fall of earth; had completed his job a few seconds before the pit- 
props collapsed—and there he sits, as correct if not prim as you 
please, deprecating his own heroic part in the affair. 

Captain Stokes came in. He was tall and broad. Is he the hero 
for whom Ouida was searching through all those leagues of desert? 
It was no surprise to hear that he had spent part of his life as an 
officer in the Persian Army for he has a Middle East look in his face, 
a look to be seen in such diverse characters as the late Jennings 
Bramley Bey and Freya Stark, a lean twinkling, a lack of super¬ 
fluous fat physically and mentally. To find the Middle East in a 
backwater of British India, which this place seems to be, is no more 
surprising, I suppose, than to find a white-collar man. But to 
expect less of a diversity of creatures in one land than in another 
is a sin against Allah; equally, may it be a sin to expect more. 

The next day “ Transport, see Captain Stokes ” became accom¬ 
plished fact. A boat making a noise like a Bentley without a 
silencer went clanka-plonk-clanka-plonk down the river as I sat 
gratefully on a sugar-box seat in the hot sunshine. By river I do 
not mean the blue plush serpent coiled between willows, calm 
reaches of the Thames, but a turgid, oil-blown causeway through 
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dense mangroves. An uncivilised river without grassy banks, 
encroached upon by swamps, supporting only such undergrowth as 
can stand permanently in water. 

Coming into the lagoon was like heading straight into a picture 
by Paul Nash. The surface of the sea had a crinkly, even frozen 
look; the lulls in the distance seemed paper cut-outs against silvery 
clouds. Gone the lushness, the greenery behind us. How should this 
happen ? Why the sudden change not only in colour but in texture 
too ? What magic was this that could literally create a new land, 
northern, angular? 

Dark across the water swept the answer, a raincloud showering 
down its pins and needles on a broad, clearly defined path to the 
left. In advance of the cloud the water broke suddenly into wavelets. 
A wind blew fresh and cool for one gracious minute, then the cloud 
with a flick of its skirts swept across the boat and on towards the 
river mouth. From then on we seemed to be alternatively wet and 
dry at ever-shortening intervals; always with brief warnings of 
water plomping the sides of the boat, dark shadows sweeping nearer; 
until we came clanka-plonk towards a jetty dancing out into a bay, 
a wooden, corrugatcd-iroii roofed store run by a Chinaman and 
beyond it, grey behind the rain, one or two thatched huts, shaped 
like barns, merging into a mist of trees. 

The skirt swirled for the last time. As suddenly as though a tap 
had been turned off on high, the rain stopped abruptly. Petticoat 
after petticoat of water lifted and disappeared. The silver-grey shore 
turned a brilliant, intense emerald, the ground beneath it a dusky 
red, Fijian huts, brown haystacks, the roof of the Chinamans store 
flashing sunlight. 

A smell of wet earth and decaying vegetation breathed from 
every pore of the land, the smell of mud stirred up in a pond mixed 
with the atmosphere of the tropical greenhouse at Kew Gardens, 
and everywhere a dripping sound, a pattering and a popping of 
green heads lifting and stretching and shaking themselves free of 
water. 

A Fijian in a suh was standing on the jetty. He walked with me 
past one of the larger huts (called bum), and on to a broad track as 
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slushily porous as a ploughed field and like it in colour, a ‘ ride ’ 
such as you will find in a Lincolnshire wood. This was where shoes 
and socks declared themselves superfluous. The ride was not made 
for such, but for bare feet—or as a concession to softness, gym shoes. 
Tremendous leggings, I suppose, could have survived this and other 
facets of living in the Fijian country; but at what cost in terms of 
fuss and bother! 

From then on a fact to be faced cheerfully was that at no time 
would feet be either wholly clean or dry. As a normal condition 
of life, there would be wet gym shoes squeegeeing the toes, or 
indoors in a hut bare soles treading on a loose woven mat of split 
bamboo. A physical contact with the surroundings such as civilisa¬ 
tion normally only allows people on a beach or in a bedroom, but 
I w T on’t pretend that it was pleasant; certainly not at first. 

We came to a village in a clearing; huts like small haystacks set 
on stony platforms. There were very few people, though several 
women were gathered outside one of the huts some distance away. 
They were clothed in long black gowns (the famous ‘Mother 
Hubbards’) which suggested that they were all in evening-dress, 
huge pompadour coiffures of black hair added to the illusion that 
the ladies of the villages were on their way to a soiree. 

Ahead of us was a hut of curious cut. Thatched hire walls had 
adopted a tin roof, wooden windows set ajar with poles and a door 
like a loose-box opening in two halves. Within was a clutter which 
sorted itself out later into a reasonable disposition of materia and an 
enormous desk covered in paper, files, card-indexes, a typewriter 
and a Coleman lamp. Barricaded behind these, Doctor Lindsay 
Verrier was only partly visible. 

A singlet and hom-rimmed spectacles. Hair shaped like a monk’s 
tonsure in reverse. A bare leg showing beneath his desk. And 
silence, for the great man was at work. Five separate actions of 
filing and die great man was at leisure. He spoke, 

“Welcome to Mr.Witherington’s friend. I expect you’ve come 
here to seek spiritual catharsis. It’s a great place for that.” 

Were those his actual words ? Probably not; diey were more 
humorous and, in any case, they had to be spoken in a high-pitched, 
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rather bored voice. They and others spoken in the first few minutes 
had to express a meaning, mock gently at that meaning, make a 
synthesis winch was the real meaning, and yet adapt themselves to 
my limited understanding. 

Verner was far more than a general practitioner transplanted. 
His medical work one cannot say is unimportant but his m ain 
interest was an exhaustive analysis of Fijian health and hence, by 
inference, of every aspect of Fijian village hfe. 

His method was ordeicd and statistical, unlike his surroundings. 
The clutter in his hut divided itself into three main aieas. Near the 
door, the kitchen quarters, where the Fijian whom he called the 
‘ mechanic ’ (on account of his blue denim trousers) presided over 
a parrot cage hung with sacking wherein was stored butter, sugar 
and loaves of bread. Beneath it a cooking stove, pots and pans, 
some of them constructed with great ingenuity (“ We always make 
our own, if we can. That’s die first rule.”) out of beaten tins. At 
the other end beds fabricated (‘‘ by a process known only to the 
inventoi, from poles and one piece of string ”), and in the centre the 
enormous desk supporting files and pigeon holes. (“ If we need 
more space we add it on. What would be inconvenient would be 
to need less, but diat has never happened yet. . . .”) 

That desk was Verner’s disciplined extension of his own brain. 
The facts it contained, I learnt, were mainly filed references to a 
teal desk full of files hack at Labasa, plus raw and unfiled material 
on Fijian Hfe. His method was ordered and statistical because it 
could not afford to be anything less. Information about, say, the 
incidence of tuberculosis had to take in ancillary data—family 
history, sanitary conditions, incidence of other diseases in that 
particular family and rehgion. This was already yielding fascinating 
results which arc not mine to publish. It showed the chances of 
Fijians in different kinds of employment both in contracting 
tuberculosis (and leprosy and other ills), and in surviving. It was 
quite an explosive issue, for there were indeed differences. Accuracy 
alone could make a contribution of value to a question of that sort. 
Verrier was, therefore, accurate with a whole private alphabet of 
coloured dots and symbols as his speciality. 
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At that moment, he was cheerfully clashing with the authorities 
(“ they clash—1 never do ”) on a simple issue. He had condemned 
all the restaurants in Labasa and the authorities wished diem to 
remain uncondemned till new places were built. “ I shall have 
to go around putting up a large nisi dominus on all of them,” said 
Verrier, “ unless the Lord build diis house. . . 

Housing presented prickly problems of cliques and “ interests ” 
in the background, by none of which would he be influenced—not 
the way in Fiji or in England to quick popularity. But these 
questions unfortunately took up far too much of his time, par¬ 
ticularly unfortunate from my own selfish point of view for they 
cut across my visit. There was to be only a day or two before 
he would have to return to Labasa (‘ the Metropolis ’). Suva 
was La Ville Lumiere. 

There was no hope of going on a tour with him, or of seeing 
die wheels go round except in the central part of the machine for 
about a month, by which time I should be on my way to Tonga. 
Fate spoke dien, perhaps, but it told a lie, for it said diat I should 
be returning to Fiji from Tonga in a few months’ time. As prophecy 
that was one of Fate’s poorer efforts, certain though it seemed to 
be fulfilled at that moment. 

Vender’s work could be interrupted only by one of its subjects, 
a Fijian curiously moving on his knees across die matted floor, a 
sign of respect which apparently means only that—a sign of respect 
—but winch perturbs a visitor disliking what in Europe would be 
unbearably servile. 

There was nothing servile in the manner of the Fijian when 
he spoke, nor in what he said (it was translated afterwards by 
Verrier who naturally conducts all his dealings in Fijian). A sharp 
reminder, this, not to be too critical—but not for that reason to 
swallow things against the grain of sympathy. A mixed feeling.... 
* Feeling ’ indeed may be the key. “ Does this situation feel right 
in spite of appearances ? .. .Or feel wrong in spite of evidence? ” ... 

“ The hour of the badi,” said Verrier in the cool of die evening. 
What did I expect? A home-made shower perhaps. But it was 
something far better. We walked through the “ main street ” (it 
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was no such tiling; huts were set in a cleaung, close-cropped like 
a rough lawn), and came upon a track leading through trees towards 
a stream. It was the pool of the Roku or High Clnef of the Pi ovince, 
higher up than the ordinary people’s pool which m turn was higher 
than the laundry but lower than the drinking pool. 

In a green shade overhung with creepers we took off singlets 
and khaki shorts and slid down slippery rockholds of volcanic lava 
into clean, hght sand. The water was not deep at any pomt. We 
lay back and talked. 

Verrier had brought some bread with him. He broke off a 
portion and held it under the water, saying: “ Fish, fish, come do 
your duty! ” A shoal of small fish flicked and swerved towards 
him, hovering against the current of die water. “ We hear and 
obey! ” said Verrier, making a face like a fish. “ No. Isn’t it ‘ we 
hear and are content?’ Let’s try it. ‘We hear and are content.’ 
Ah. . . .” Two of die fish, speckled like trout, daited at the bread 
and were away again. Others followed. I tried it myself—a curious 
feeling hke a small electric shock, a fishy kiss against die finger. 

“ The rabbit has a charming face 
It’s private life is a disgrace 
I simply dare not name to you 
The dteadful things that rabbits do. ...” 

He quoted, looming out of die water making a face hke a rabbit. 
Verrier sometimes recited little tilings over Radio Suva for the 
children. 

“ Where such depravity is found 
No wonder it lives underground!” 

he murmured, reproachfully, as the fish tussled for the few 
remaining crumbs. 

It was dark as we left. The pool had become clnlly. We were 
glowing with a delicious dry warmdi. 

On Verrier’s desk back at the hut, there was a throat spray: 
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“ For Individual flies.” He demonstrated it while the ‘ mechanic’ 
put rice on to boil for the evening meal. 

The Coleman lamp was pumped and pumped until it nearly 
burst with light. It hissed from the desk and the primus hissed back 
from the mat floor. The temperature m the hut rose and rose, and 
the copra bugs started to descend in swarms from the ceiling. The 
bugs were smaller than ladybirds and not so decorative. They were 
like tiny brown seeds. They would land on the skin four-square, 
these beetle-hawks, and cling there, quivering, improving their 
footholds. Two hands were not enough to brush them off, but if 
ignored they would finally puncture the skin. In their death throes 
they smelt of stale margarine. 

After a supper of kedgeree it was a grateful relief to go out of 
doors into die moonlight. The palms have turned to silver, there 
are dark pools of shade alongside die bures. Dark figures in Mother 
Hubbards rush over the grass, giggling. “ The local Women’s 
Institute,” says Verricr. “ Anything’s fun in the country.” 

A bush of Quecn-of-the-Night glows white, drenching the 
air with the scent of heliotrope, carnations and mignonette. Nearby 
the leaves of Manioc shiver silver-green; elegant emerald starbursts, 
lacquered in moonlight. 

These grow just outside a little fenced-oflf region approached 
as one might a maze, but with a different object in view. Thatching 
surrounds but does not cover that central dirone, a concrete pierced 
box set over die mouth of a deep pit. Though not noisome, it 
would seem to be insanitary for there is no lid. 

Wide experience of Elsan lore leads the mind to compare notes 
... a certain chill comfort there in the Fijian village. Better by far 
than the wooden boxes on top of the hillock commanding extensive 
views over an R.A.F. transit camp outside Algiers. Better than the 
bucket set in an open field on the wartime aerodrome at Foggia— 
the canvas shield blown down daily in the slipstream of Thunderbolts 
warming up at dawn. Better dian the slippery vortex favoured by 
the Italian Officers’ Mess outside Ancona; or the enamelled foot¬ 
holds and strategically placed iron grip-rings for Italian Other Ranks 
in the barracks at Udine. Better than the E.C.’s of Olde Englande 
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with the doors that will not pull to and the scraps of newspaper 
threaded with string hanging in darkness out of reach. . . . Here I 
sit in the moonlight seduced by Queen-of-the-Nigiit and think 
‘ tins is better—yes. But why no lid? Don’t the flies . . . ? ’ The 
thought of a cruising bluebottle buzzing around m the depths causes 
a shudder. 

“ If a fly wants to commit suicide I can think of no easier way,” 
explained Verrier afterwards. Deadly gases heavier than air forming 
at the bottom of the deep hole are themselves the guardians of the 
pit, I am told. 

Late into the night Verrier sat in a storm of copra bugs tapping 
on his typewriter. He wore a green eyeshade which dripped with 
sweat. As an example of sheer endurance he was hard to beat. 

Meanwhile, I managed to collapse the patent bed. 

A day or two later in the pouring rain we packed up the vast 
collection of files. On my return, I was told, we would strike inland 
from that temporary camp, it indeed would represent civilisation. 
It was an exciting prospect. 

Whilst we packed, Verrier invited me to stay for die rest of my 
life. He had been quoting from the Chinese: “... Above die spring 
there is a liill and the hill must be deep. Below the hill there is a 
hall and the hall must be square. At the comer of die hall there is 
a vegetable garden, and die vegetable garden must be big. In the 
vegetable garden diere is a stork and die stork must dance. The 
stork announces that diere is a guest and the guest must not be 
vulgar. When the guest arrives there is wine and the wine must not 
be declined. During the service of die wine there is drunkenness, 
and the drunken guest must not want to go home....” Sentiments 
with which he heartily agreed. Adapting them to himself, he said: 
“ I should like to have a garden and in the garden there will be 
hermit’s cells. In the hermit’s cells there will be friends and the 
friends must live their own lives. In their lives if they are good (but 
diey must be very, very good) there will be certain evenings when 
they can come and sit concealed in the undergrowdi whilst I enter¬ 
tain them by playing upon a recorder,” he says, twitching his nose. 

At last a boat like a houseboat, as top-heavy but diinner, came 
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to the jetty and Verrier and his packages were taken on board, 
amongst them his patent travelling bookcases with removable lids. 
Back to Labasa for a meeting of the Town Board and other 
frivolities. 

Verrier, in honour of the occasion, wears a tie like a long piece 
of black strmg: “ No tie would be wrong—this tie is just right.” 

Tliis was the man who by sending Ratu Mara to Oxford staited 
a flow of other intelligent Fijians to be educated in England and 
return to take over the responsibilities of their own government; 
of whom a Fijian said: “ He understands Fijians better than any 
European I know, and not only the Fijians but our language, and 
not only our language but its dialects.” If my experience of him 
was brief it was enough to dispel the unfavourable impression of 
Suva and to make me the more determined before leaving for Tonga 
to plant myself upon Fijians at the earliest possible moment. But 
how was it to be managed ? 
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B ack in Suva I found myself becalmed and irresolute on the 
balcony of the Garrick reading At Home in Fiji, Miss Gordon 
Cumings’ delighted descriptions of life seen by a lady peering out 
from government circles m the eighteen-eighties. One observation 
struck home: “ There are scarcely any flowers and here in the 
tropics where people always imagine the flowers so abundant we 
have fewer than in any place I have yet been to. . . . As for wild 
flowers, I’ve walked day after day until I was weary without finding 
as many flowers as would fill a small vase. The ferns, however, are 
exceedingly lovely. . . .” One by one the ferns were then named. 
Miss Gordon Cuming was evidently a most satisfactory sort of 
visitor. 

It brought the fact home to me that I was not. At an informal 
cocktail party I had already met some suitable people of substance 
and had been warned in a whisper against the less substantial. 
Invitations had been extended. A sailing expedition; with any luck 
they might even snare the A.D.C. to H.E. Or someone of equal 
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interest from the commercial community; an area manager, no 
less. . . . Not to mention tennis. Or, seemg that I was inclined to 
take an interest in native customs, such treats as a school prize¬ 
giving, or a visit to a suitably briefed District Commissioner m the 
country. Every string would be pulled for my delight, I was 
informed. 

I was extremely grateful and flattered that such pains should be 
taken by people whom I’d only just met and one or two of the 
suggestions sounded good—for instance, a service at a Fijian Church. 
I was indeed interested in seeing Fiji, only . . . not quite in the 
Gordon Cuming way these helpful people were suggesting. In 
what way, then ? As before, I could more easily consider what I 
did not want to do than what I did. Not, for instance, what my 
fellow-passenger on the boat had become embroiled in. Rose had 
opened out marvellously since coming to Fiji. She had been the 
centre of attention at every party, so fresh and so lovely. And what 
had happened? The days were slippmg by and the poor girl had 
hardly managed to do anything that couldn’t have been done 
better at home. Surrounded by young men, most of whom secretly 
hoped to marry her, she had had a dozen escorts for every expedition. 
Eager hands had seen to it that she need not make the slightest 
exertion at any time, even out sailing; had anticipated her supposed 
wishes. . . . 

Rose was miserable. “ I’m learning nothing! ” she had burst 
out impulsively the evening before. “ They never let me alone 
and they’re all alike; all so sure that one could want nothing better 
in the world than their company. Ever since I heard of Fiji I’ve 
looked forward to coming here and now that I’m here I’m getting 
to know nothing and my time is nearly up . . . and now I’ve got to 
leave you and change for dinner. . ..” 

Beaten down by well-meaning hospitality; this was a distinct 
danger, a snare for the unwary. A golden snare and subtle, for 
even one cocktail party can be responsible for a round of teas, 
dinners and return bouts, pleasant at die time but cumulatively 
time-wasting for someone who will not pass that way again. 

One sightseeing trip of which Miss Gordon Cuming would 
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have approved wholeheartedly illustrated the mixture of interest 
and frustration contained m a ‘ suitable’ expedition. Someone said: 
“ You ought to see Mr. Belcher’s birds," and a lady there said: 
“ Let’s go to Navua to-morrow.” So it was arranged. 

At my special request, instead of going in her car we travelled 
in the bus to Navua. My companion needed no more to convince 
her that I was mad and insisted on showering me with D.D.T. 
“ because you never know what you might catch.” 

We got into a bus like an elongated shooting-brake and em¬ 
blazoned in golden letters, “ Atomic Power,” and smelling of ghee. 
Bemg early, we managed to secure seats next to the driver, hard 
benches which made my compamon resort to her last line of defence 
—viz: an air cushion. 

Two Indian women got in behind, one wearing a gold rosette 
stuck into the wing of her nostril, die other with a smaller replica. 
These two shrank back into their seats, thill, pale and worried 
looking. In came two Fijian dames, massively encased in faded 
floral cotton frocks worn, as usual, over black Modier Hubbards. 
Each carried bundles and roots and vegetables in baskets which they 
piled higher and higher around them. Bursting with health they 
chatted away thioatily, hardly sparing a glance for die two frail 
Indians shrinking into their expensive silk wrappings. 

On die road the bus passed a flock of Fijian children perched 
like starlings on a tree. 

Bananas were floating down the river near the Navua Hotel 
where Mr. Belcher lived with his part Samoan wife. The fruit was 
heaped high on long bamboo rafts and covered in a rough thatch 
of leaves. The leaves were like scarves, fringed and tattered, bright 
green. The rafts seemed to be floating islands upon which men were 
marooned, part of the shore set adrift by the current. If they drifted 
too near the banks, out came the bamboo poles. 

Mr. Belcher was a tough-looking man with greying hair, with 
a handsome wife dressed in an ordinary cotton frock—no Mother 
Hubbard for her—and three lively little girls. Their hotel was 
crammed with a collection of a lifetime, not only pictures of birds 
winch we had come especially to see hut cannibal forks and throwing 
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clubs with clove-shaped heads. Captain Cook, on his third voyage 
in 1777, had been told by the Tongans that the Fijians were at once 
the most expert and artistic of all the Islanders. And here were some 
of their artifacts, as mterestmg (but no more interesting) than the 
display of old weapons in the Imperial War Museum. 

I had visualised some zealous old professor, a little old-fashioned 
perhaps with spectacles and a nervous addiction to classifymg and 
rearranging Ins specimens. I found a retired workman with an 
inquiring mind who had used the opportunities that came his way. 
Mr. Belcher had been a foreman of a road construction gang. 
Twenty-five years of his hfc had been spent on the roads. It had 
been his habit to wander off into die bush and for want of any tiling 
better to do he had begun to watch birds, dien catch them. Finally, 
to paint them, so as to remind himself how they looked. 

He had improved Ins craft by constant practice until he could 
make the nearest thing to an exact likeness that anyone in Fiji was 
ever likely to see: “ Many people consider my birds to be the equal 
of Anderson and Thorbum,” he would say. Nor was it a boast. 
Many people did. 

“ The secret of most importance is the high gloss on die 
plumage,” he told us. “ Many people have told me that no one 
else has ever been able to achieve a similar effect of high gloss on 
the plumage.” 

We were looking at a picture of a bird with a swollen red lump 
on its neck, like a double chin. In the background another of these 
birds was wheeling, shaped like an aerial toasting-fork. 

“ Those are frigate buds, whose habit it is to rob other birds 
of fish diey have caught,” intoned Mr. Belcher. “ You will note 
the shape of die bird pictured in flight. Many people have found 
it not unlike diat of a frigate. Hence its name, the frigate bird.” 

“ But how does it get that huge double chin? ” 

“ In the mating season die neck swells to suitable dimensions to 
enable the bird to attract members of the opposite sex. A witty 
remark was once passed by one of my male visitors which will no 
doubt amuse you. He said that the swelling of the neck of the 
frigate bird was not unlike the lump which comes into the throat 
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of a man proposing to his young lady, if you will pardon the 
comparison.” 

We went on looking through the pictures. 

“ Many people have recognised their own characteristics in my 
birds. For instance, I had a young lady visitor the other day, and 
what do you suppose she picked upon ? ” (With a look of worried 
concentration, Mr. Belcher dealt his pictures out like cards.) “Why, 
here by chance it comes to hand. The twig babbler. ‘ The twig 
babbler,' I told her, ‘ lives in the heart of great forests and is very 
shy.’ ‘Why, that’s just like me,’ she answered, ‘ only I don’t hve 
in the heart of a great forest.’ Many people have found that remark 
very funny.” 

Of all these birds, which is readily visible? Only one, the 
mynah, originally imported from India, as impudent in Fiji as a 
jackdaw and so increasing in numbers that one sees it everywhere, 
all the time. The usurper in Fiji seems fated to do much better 
than the native, even in the restricted sphere of ornithology. 

By chance that day, an expert of a very different kind was at 
home, Ratu Sir Lala Sukuna. He was to be encountered sitting in 
a tiny bungalow down by the seashore beyond the Navua Hotel, 
dressed in a dazzlingly white shirt and a grey sulu. Covering the 
table and beyond and behind his bare feet, were large-scale rescripts 
of maps. 

Some 1500 cases of land tenure were still outstanding. These 
concerned rights both inherited and acquired by marriage, for land 
in Fiji was not individual but family or group property. Every 
piece of land had a large number of fractional claimants. To add 
to his difficulties, there were the European-held freeholds and lease¬ 
holds, even though the idea of freehold and leasehold had not 
formerly existed in Fiji. 

Ratu Sir Lala was the heir to problems which had, by their very 
complexity and insolubility, helped to bring about Cakobau’s 
cession of Fiji to Queen Victoria in 1874. The development of 
Fzj'i could not take place until the early settlers had been confirmed 
in their ownership of land. Individual ownership was an alien 
conception, not in the least understood by the Fijians of those days. 
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* Ownership ’ in 1845 was a happy state achieved by swindling 
the savages—or, according to which way you look at it, acquiring 
rights by honest trade. The classic instance—classic because negotia¬ 
tions, being conducted on a semi-govemmental level, went on and 
on and on until the cession—was the train of circumstances set in 
motion by Mr. Williams, an American, at his 4th of July celebration. 

Takmg this festival of independence too literally, one of Mr. 
Williams's negro servants fired a cannon which exploded and set 
fire to Mr. Williams’s house. It was a Fijian custom at a time of 
catastrophe to add to the misery by stealing all the goods they could 
lay hands on. (There is an involved and tortuous explanation for this 
custom. It was in essence an attempt at applying a counter-irritant 
to take a man’s mind off Inis real misfortune. But such a subtle 
point was hardly likely to appeal to Mr. Williams.) 

Mr. Williams was commercial agent of the United States, also, 
when he chose, acting Consul. He demanded recompense. Whom 
better to sue than Cakobau, then one of the many Fijian chiefs ? 
For the raiders were Cakobau’s men. At least from Mr. Williams’s 
standpoint they were Cakobau’s men, though neither the men nor 
Cakobau were pleased to think so. But Mr. Williams, aided by a 
government which could occasionally produce warships anchored 
in the bay, sued and went on suing for damages. 

The affair illustrated imperialism in what may often have been 
its real guise. An individual attempting to make his own selfish 
ends seem to be identified with the cause of his distant government, 
to his government’s discomforture. Mr. Williams had previously 
4 bought ’ die island of Nukalau for thirty dollars. He paid for 
it in trade goods, thus making a handsome deal commg and 
going. But land was not a commodity to be bought and sold 
according to Fijian law. Mr. Williams, therefore, ignored Fijian 
law. 

How much easier for the settlers if only there was one king 
responsible for everything, rather than a set of chiefs constantly 
gaining and losing power with successors who refused to be bound 
by dieir predecessor’s transactions! That the Fijians, like die Tongans 
and Tahitians, had no conception of die idea of kingship was a 
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secondary matter. Let a king be made. Then land sold would be 
land sold; responsibility for damage would be squarely on native 
shoulders; and no further arguments. 

The early settlers, most of them no more innocent than Mr. 
Williams, were divided amongst themselves as to which clnef in 
the running for kingship to back. The Fijian chiefs too, found it 
hard to decide winch Power had better be invited to take over to 
preserve them from the others. The Islands were offered to Britain, 
then to America, then to Britain again. Someone had to take over 
to settle claims like Mr. Williams’s, if for no other reason, and to 
prevent the endless succession of struggles between tradmg factions 
at Levuka (the old white capital) in league with now Cakobau, now 
Maafu, now others, over rights of tenure and tiade. 

But Great Britain did not officially want Fiji. Commercially 
speakmg, it was not a sound proposition, nor were the traders on 
the spot the particularly favoured ambassadors of England. Regard¬ 
less of tins, a coronation of Cakobau took place in 1867. A zinc 
crown studded with coloured glass was solemnly placed upon that 
nominally Christian, formerly cannibal, head, amidst laughter horn 
those present and disapproval from the British Consul at Levuka 
who refused to recognise his title. 

When Great Britain finally accepted the cession by Cakobau 
under Disraeli, she took over the dubious advantage of an artificial 
kingdom with an artificial ex-king and a tangle of land problems 
representing every stage in the history of Fiji’s contact with white 
men since the days of the sandalwood traders at the start of the 
nineteenth century. No wonder then, that England had needed 
repeated offers of cession before it could be persuaded to accept the 
trust. White land problems could only be solved by a compromise 
between Fijian and British land customs. But actions between 
Fijian and Fijian remained another matter, needing Fijian under¬ 
standing. 

Hence Ratu Sir Lala Sukuna to-day, applying a lawyer’s mind, 
trained in England, to problems purely Fijian, his title in itself 
representing the inevitable synthesis. The only arbitrator acceptable 
to all sides; the hardest worked man in Fiji; the first great man— 
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in the modern manner—of his people. And, in the modern manner, 
rich. 

To meet both Mr. Belcher and Ratu Sir Lala in one day gave 
plenty of food for thought, and this thought led inevitably to 
questions of usurpation. Mr. Belcher’s near-perfect colour plates 
of birds so rarely seen in any place developed by white colonisers, 
Ratu Sir Lala’s intricate tables of land tenure, made complicated 
by special rules governing European properties. Were the Fijians 
in danger of becoming a decorative handful of museum pieces 
watched over by white trustees whilst the mynah bird went 
strutting and flapping through die land? Using imagery taken 
from the spot die problem developed one new aspect. What would 
happen if die pieces refused to stay, docketed and classified, in the 
museum ? What if they were to shed their decorative casings and 
take matters into dieir own hands ? 

That night I went back to Suva and drifted along to one of the 
clubs, reminiscent of a Naafi canteen with its shcd-like look and 
uneasy easy-chairs to which only Europeans may penetrate. There 
I was attracted by a rebellious young man who looked as diough 
he would burst if he didn’t speak. 

He spoke. “We so-called Europeans are so bloody tactless with 
the Fijians. Oh, we’ll be polite in public places. But not in private 
where it really counts. I came out here as a clerk, I daren’t be seen 
too friendly with the Fijians for fear of getting die sack.” 

“ But could they really ask you to leave ? ” 

“ Certainly they could. For conduct unbecoming to a European. 
. . . Unbecoming! To behave ordinarily and humanly; to like 
people for what diey are, not for the colour of their skin. And they 
can get away with it too. They can. Suitably disguised, of course, 
by some face-saving formula. They have power of life and death 
as well as of imprisonment and deportation, you must remember. 
As a device of government over backward peoples, someone would 
have had to have invented die colour bar, had it not already existed 
in our minds.” 

I had invited a lecture. I was getting one. 
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“Would you like to see England starving? A crack in tire 
colour bar front implies that eventually. On the ‘ exploited labour ’ 
of the coloured peoples depends the high standard of living of our 
own people. The colour bar is the most efficient weapon one can 
imagine m keeping this exploitation going. Well, which do you 
prefei—our own people or these? Now you see what we’re up 
against.” 

“ Well . . ” 

“ You prefer us, of course, when it’s put like that. But I think 
it’s a shorl-teim view. I think people aic wakmg up. I expect we’ll 
continue to exploit them because we’re cleverer at manufacturing 
things, but I think we’ll have to change our methods. I don’t see 
how the colour bar can exist much longer. It’s too fantastic. I 
mean where does the line start? Is a Turk coloured? Is a Southern 
Italian coloured? Or does one only talk about colour when you 
have a foreign race ruling over another lace with none of diose 
lighter and deeper shades m between ? ... Do you call the Egyptians 
half-castes? ” 

After he’d left I began wondering, not so much about what he 
said, but why he’d said it. 

What makes a young man like that so interested in the colour 
question? A colouied woman, answers the cynic. But many white 
men have had basons with colo ured women without being humanised 
thereby. Isn’t the pattern established? ... A secret visit by night; 
a bauble or two. Not even a nod of recognition passing in the 
street.... Or, in a distant outpost, a mistress chosen after bargaining 
with grasping parents; a housekeeper and her tinted brood whom 
the visiting white woman affects not to notice, if indeed they have 
not been temporarily bundled out of the house. ... Or the near- 
wliite, a siren anxious for marriage leading the White Hope to be 
cut by Ills fellows, to degradation, ruin. . . . Three patterns all of 
the same thread. Be detached, incurious, and examine that thread 
closely, and what does one see? Snobbery. Inhumanity. Self- 
interest. . . . 

I talked to three or four unruffled, unexplosive men after that 
about the humdrum nothings of the moment and listened to a 
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round of funny stories. But as I can never remember one when 
it comes to my turn I left fanly soon and walked about the tamed 
and ordered streets of Suva and then called m at a bar. One or two 
Fijians were there, bemg in possession of the coveted blue books 
which were their permits to be served liquor. But mostly the 
customers were of mixed colour, for few of the whites cared to be 
seen in these dens or cared for that sort of company, when they only 
had to go to one of their clubs to be amongst their own kmd. 

Some sailors there were joined by a mid-skinned man called 
Frankie, an engineer. There were comings and goings, visits to 
other bars. Finally, some of them ended up with two part-Samoan 
girls, and I was left for the moment with Frankie in a saloon where 
plenty was going on. A Panamanian ship was in harbour. The crew, 
assorted Europeans, were in an advanced state and were reeling about 
shouting, much to the discomfiture of the management. They were 
dangerous and eager for a fight, badly behaved, far more in need 
of those blue drink-books than any Fijian. 

“ I guess we’d better get out of here,” said Frankie, staggering 
as a heavy Dutchman lurched against him. “ You come with me 
for a party.” 

Frankie insisted on buying a bottle of whisky. Fie also insisted 
on taking a taxi. We got in and drove off down to the docks of all 
places. There the driver stopped. 

“ Come on, this is your home. This is where you get out,” 
Frankie said. 

“ I thought we were going to a party? ” 

“ This is your home. Look! This is your ship. You be good 
boy and go back on board.” 

“ But I’m not from this ship. Not from any ship. . . 

“ O.K. Not from any ship. But you go back on board. No 
trouble then.” 

It took a little time, but in the end I managed to persuade 
Frankie that I was telling the truth. Frankie grinned with real 
delight and said: “ O.K, Now we go to a party,” 

To think that this little man had been prepared to spend money 
on a bottle and take a taxi, all to keep things at a pleasant level until 
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the moment when he could safely get me on board before midnight 
—a kindness not only expensive, but so beautifully arranged— 
what casual white acquaintance would have gone to such trouble 
without some compromising reason? I wondered. 

The taxi stopped again outside a house off Robertson Road. 
Piano playing and the sound of dancing floated out into the road 
as Frankie led me mside the house—like all others, made of wood 
with a roof of corrugated iron. Two Fijians sat on a slab of stone 
outside the door. Just sat, not talking but listening with smiles on 
their faces. Passing between them we went through a mosquito 
door. 

Inside in the orange-shaded light people had crowded in. A 
lady was playing the piano at one end. Two Fijian girls with their 
pompadour coiff ures and long coral-coloured dresses sat on a couch. 
Some Fijians and part Fijians were dancing m and out of chairs 
filled with laughing men m khaki shuts and trousers. 

“Tins is Rod-rig. Tins is my friend! ” called out Frankie to 
anyone caring to listen. 

“ You’re drunk! ” said a young boy in a floral shirt. “ Don’t 
take any notice of him. Come and have some cold shepherd’s 

• »J 

pie. 

We went through the living-room past mysterious beds draped 
in mosquito netting underneath which sleepmg figures stirred and 
snored. Through to the kitchen where two older people were 
eating yams. 

“ How many live here? ” I asked. 

“ All who want. As long as they don’t make nuisance. No one 
turned away unless they make fuss.” 

The shepherd’s pie was very good, but the whisky promised to 
be better. We returned back past the sleeping figures, to the living- 
room. 

“ It’s not polite to stare,” said the boy in the floral shirt, Frankie’s 
half-brother, Sidney. 

“ Sorry, of course it isn’t. But this is all new to me. . ..” 

“Fun, isn’t it—slumming? Well, keep it up! You’re doing 
fine.” A mocking voice. True, or not true? 
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“ You shut up,” said Franlae. 

“Well, I’ll have to sec if I’m sorry. Come and talk to Voka. 
We’ll see what she thinks of you.” 

Wc burst in upon the party again and went over to the piano. 
An extraordmanly handsome Fijian woman was playing it fiercely, 
in a maimer part lagtime, part rumba—the modern Island manner, 
jazz adapted for a guitar or a banjo and followed faithfully by a 
piano. 

They asked we tally I etied 
When I found out you lied 
So Tl be ri — din’ high with tear drops 
In my eyes. . . . 

Behind her a smartly-dressed girl in divided skirt of black satin 
and green tie-around blouse, sang the melody m a low hoarse voice. 
Voka smiled; a quick flash of the eyes. 

“ Lou, you take over the piano,” she said. “ How do you do. 
And this is the lady that’s known as Lou. What was your name? ” 

“ Rodcric.” 

“ I’m glad you arrived.” 

The lady that’s known as Lou had tried to lean over and interrupt. 
She had a face easier on the eye than most; a rounded hot-looking 
face with sloe eyes. “ I guess you’re from the ship, hull? ” 

“ No, Lou,” said Voka, “ he’s not one of those; he’s not for 
yon.” 

With a shrug of her satiny shoulders, Lou struck a cord. She 
started playing and the lace doily over the piano shivered in 
rhythm. 

Frankie came over. “ This is my friend Rod-rig. He all right ? ” 

... so I’ll be tidin’ high with tear drops 
In my eyes. ... 

Voka went on calmly talking above the hubbub, asking the 
kind of questions one would have expected of the Governor’s lady, 
about my journey to Fiji and first impressions of the Fijians. She 
was a pure-bred Fijian, but spoke perfect English with a slight 
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Amencan accent, and her maimer was assuredly regal. She talked 
in a low voice. “ They keep pesteimg me to play for them; but I 
can’t go on doing it all the tune. You wouldn’t care to take over 
the piano for a bit, would you? ” 

“ Afiatd I can’t play a note.” 

“ So few of you can. Yet nearly all of us can play or sing. We 
seem to have an instinct for music. . . .” 

The mosquito door opened and seven dark-skinned young men 
in white shirts and khaki trousers came trooping m. They looked 
shyly around them and sat down on the floor by the door. One 
of them came up to Voka and offered her what looked like a 
bunch of twigs, bowed and took Ins place with die rest. 

“ Sonic Tongans,” she explained. 

“ But what are they doing? Were they asked?” 

“ Oh, no, they just come m and sit and watch the fun. This is 
a bunch of yagona. You always bring a little present of yagona 
when you go and see someone.” 

“But doesn’t anyone go and talk to them?” 

“ You can if you want to. You don’t have to. In a minute 
we’ll give them a few bowls of yagona.” 

“But you don’t mind-? ” 

“ Blow should I mind? I’m very pleased to see them.” 

The lady that’s known as Lou had meanwhile stopped playing 
the piano. Frankie’s brother took over. Lou shimmied her way to 
the door and went out. Shortly afterwards an ancient pair of hands 
thrust a bowl containing a milky liquid through the cm tain. The 
yagona. But who had ordered it ? It seemed to have appeared out 
of the blue. 

The Tongans murmuied low in their throats as they were given 
gourds full of yagona. They smiled and spoke a few respectful words 
which sounded like a kind of native grace. Then they suddenly 
burst out laughing. There was a commotion at the door. Back 
came Lou with a strange creature m tow. 

The creature was an European with four or five wreaths round 
liis neck. He was very drunk. He tripped over one of the Tongans 
at the doorway, hit out at him, recovered his temper and struggled 
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to his feet, dangling wreaths awry. A strong smell of frangipan 
wafted through the room. 

“ Bad style,” said Voka disapprovingly. “ These people have 
nowhere to go so they come here. But they’re not always welcome 
by any means.” 

“ Shall I get rid of him for you? ” 

“ No, that’s not our way. He’ll see in time that he’s not 
welcome.” 

Lou began her dance of conquest. She wriggled from tip to toe, 
her hips rotating nearer and nearer her prey, her bare midriff 
quivering contrapuntally, sloe eyes sick with love. The drunken 
European was stimulated to move jerkily opposite her in grotesque 
imitation of her movements. But he was a puppet where she was 
alive. He was a silly, sodden nincompoop, whereas she at least had 
grace and fire. 

“ Don’t interfere,” said Voka, laying a restraining hand upon 
me. “ It will soon come to an end.” 

Awkward as he was, the man had contrived to keep his balance 
up till then. But at last he fell heavily against his partner, was 
supported for a moment, then brought both of them crashing to 
the floor in a tangle of arms and legs. Lou freed herself, squirmed 
clear and got up, slapping her thighs. Her partner remained where 
he was. Four of them pulled him into a comer and propped him 
against the wall where he fell asleep. 

“ You mustn’t be shocked by our behaviour,” said Voka. “ We 
are a country people and you have to go into the country to see 
us. We come to the town to enjoy ourselves.” 

“ Your behaviour has been beyond reproach, but I don’t under¬ 
stand how you are able to put up with that gate-crasher. . . 

“ There are worse things than being drunk and lonely, and 
wanting somewhere to go,” she said gently; “ cheating, for 
instance, and hardness of heart, and lying for your own gain, like 
so many ‘ respectable ’ people. We Fijians may no longer rule our 
own islands, but we still keep some of our own ways, even in a 
town full of white men and Indians. We take the bad with the 
good, because that’s how things always are.” 
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She spoke without bitterness, but with resignation, like some 
great lady in exile. 

Frankie caught sight of us again. He came over, a bottle and 
two glasses in his hands. “ Hey, Rod-rig, my friend Rod-rig, are 
you enjoying yourself? ” 

I whispered in Frankie’s ear: “ Look, tell me, who is Voka? ” 

“ Fine girl, isn’t she? ” 

“ Yes, but who is she? ” 

Frankie roared with laughter. “ Hey, Voka, he don’t guess who 
you are. Listen, we dunk Voka is our queen. That’s light. Only 
we don’t have a queen. But she’s our queen all right.” 

I might have guessed, not from die circumstances, but from 
Voka’s manner and personality, which had been impressive in their 
own right as from a complete stranger, before she had been revealed 
as Adi Gavoka Cakobau. That her position was a position no longer 
had not affected certain rights and dues she could expect in various 
parts of Fiji. Her influence alone achieved the one thing I really 
wanted, which was to go and hve, even for a short time, widi 
Fijians. Within two days of our meeting she arranged for me to 
go and see Ratu Jope, at Bau, once the island stronghold of the 
Cakobau chiefs. 

Thus by way of Robertson Road I went down to Bau, sent as 
a friend from a Fijian to a Fijian; the only manner in which there 
was any point in going at all. 


7i 




CHAPTER SEVEN 

D errick's History of Fiji was my authority for scraps of informa¬ 
tion about the cannibal orgies at Bau in the old days. A young 
Englishman who had lived at Bau in 1846 had stated that “ dead 
bodies were brought to Bau as often as twice or sometimes three 
tunes in a week. Derrick comments: '* Dead bodies taken to 
Bau were first presented at the Temple where the Roko Tui Bau 
apportioned them; they were then cooked and each portion sent 
to its destination. The hearts and tongues were considered die 
choicest parts and were claimed by the chiefs; the hands were 
usually given to the children. . . 

t Through the eyes of Miss Gordon Cuming this turned into: 

Bau must indeed have been a hateful home in those days when 
you could not look down from the windows to the town below, 
without witnessing scenes of unspeakable horror, the very thought 
of which is appalling; when the soil was saturated with blood and 
tire ovens were never cool by reason of the multitudes of human 
victims continually brought to replenish them.” 
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t-luuly an hundred years had passed since the ovens had smoked 
a last time with human flesh; since men were laid as roheis face 
upwards, in the path of a war canoe; since victims stood in holes 
claspuig the main posts of a house in the building and were buried 
alive to bind their souls for ever to the protection of the site. 

Horuble indeed, as we who contemplate the horrors of Hiro¬ 
shima have a right to say. We who have heard about the eyeballs 
mcltmg in die sockets, die pattern of a dress printed on human 
flesh, the abortions, the slow agonies of radiation sickness ... no 
argument to contrast one brand of human misery with another; 
bows and arrows against the atom bomb. But no reason to feel 
superior either, except on grounds that we do at least brow that 
these things are horrors. 

We act with our eyes open. Does that make us fed superior ? 

. . . Or merely doubly horrible ? ... Arc we so cursed diat we must 
know what we do ? . . . 

“ There is not a panel m the old wainscoting but what, if it 
were endowed with the power of speech and memory, could start 
from the wall and tell its tale of hotror,” said Jack Bamber to Mr. 
Pickwick. Bau indeed promised to be haunted by multiple ghosts of 
a most interesting kind. For some people who died there must have 
eaten portions of hundreds of their enemies. Of what, therefore, 
must their ghosts be composed? I could remember at the age of 
fifteen, when in the grip of the sudden religious fervour winch 
accompanies Confirmation, being seriously disturbed by that part 
of the Creed which refers to the Resurrection of the Body. How 
could it be resurrected whole, if it had already been cut into small 
portions and eaten? Flow to avoid a most embarrassing situation 
at the Last Trump, with people literally coming apart at the seams ? 

Going down to Bau, bumping along in the bus, I was pre¬ 
occupied with these tilings instead of observing the scenery. Next 
to me sat Ratu Jopc, silent and fiercely male, a big man with die 
physique of an all-in wrestler. 

The Fijian m front of us bad a large open sore on his neck. He 
did not seem to mind. If die Indian driver had had a similar sore, 
would he mind as litde or more than die Fijian? What was that 
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man feeling really ? Insoluble ? And how limited are our powers of 
observation if such a small thing as this proves baffling. 

The bus stopped within a foot of the shore where the road 
appeared to have taken a dip mto the lagoon; an irregular causeway 
ran on into the water until it submerged. This was an artificial 
causeway, to connect the httle island of Bau to the mainland at low 
tide. Connected in Fijian style, though, which meant that at no 
time could the islet be reached dryshod. What did it matter for 
bare feet ? It was a pleasure to be up to the knees in warm water— 
it had the addition advantage of slowing down the approach. 

Bundles were put into a punt and pushed across. Men walked. 
Slowly, to the liquid lappuig sound of water swirling about the 
legs, Bau loomed up against the evening sky, a dark-green crown 
upon the waters. As we approached, louder across the water floated 
the song of birds, liquid too. And the birds seemed to fly up and 
out suddenly, like jewels exploding from their setting, as the punt 
grounded against a stony bay; one of the ancient launching bays, 
shelving between walls of broken coral. 

Bau seemed to be one scattered garden. Behind its fringe of 
coconut palms at the water’s edge it was a confused mass of dark 
greenery. In amongst the bushes were huts of traditional and 
modem style, bum scattered amongst wooden buildings with their 
vermilion corrugated-iron roofs. Ill the fading evening light all 
seemed congruous, as though the settmg had spirit enough of its 
own to rise above die uglier details. Beyond the bushes a lawn like 
a green sea rippled up to a long white building, on to a gnarled and 
glooming tree like a flattened fan, across to a great bare set high on 
a grassy platform, and lapped against the darker slopes of a hill. 

“ Not so good as it was,” said Jope gruffly; “ motor mower 
bust! ” He led the way past some breadfruit trees to his own house 
—a bure the size of a bam and built, it seemed, in much the same 
manner but with diatched roof and walls. 

Bau is really a delicacy; a pedigreed rose; a pruned place made 
lovely because it is not what it was. Once huts crowded the island 
in narrow unsavoury lanes. It imported most of its food over and 
above items of homo sapiens. It was not a garden but a fortress. But 
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now the atmosphere is like that ofBodiam Castle; a shell hut never 
so beautiful as in decay. 

Bau has become beautiful because it is inconvenient to live 
there. The land is not fertile. It has all the drawbacks of a remote 
settlement without the advantage of being far from Suva. Yet it 
isn’t near enough to La Ville Lumiere for many Fijian commuters. 
It is therefore an unusually pleasant place to visit. 

Jope was the Bali\ a sort of government bailiff for the district 
of Tailevu. It was not easy to learn from his bps exactly what Ins 
responsibilities were. They could only be demonstrated day by day. 
He was a person of some importance, and his standard of living was 
higher than average. For the benefit of a guest tins standard was 
raised higher still; a courtesy not necessarily displayed in a great 
English country house. (What of those attic boxes known as the 
visitors’ rooms? Those remote and gurgling bathrooms, where 
spiders dart out of the taps and water comes in a thin, brown 
stream?) 

Jope’s own large barn-like hure was divided in proportion of" 
about three-quarters to one quarter by frilled lace hangmgs which 
waved and rippled in the breeze from three doorways (windows 
there were none). The quarter was a bedroom with two large beds; 
the three-quarters, the haJl-hving-dining-room-study. 

The doorway at the end farthest from the bedroom was the 
public entrance, meaning exactly that. Anyone could come in at 
any time and sit silently at that end of the hut on the matted floor; 
feed there—not very elaborately but adequately; sleep there. 
Etiquette governed the behaviour of such uninvited guests, but the 
overriding etiquette was on the host’s side, to be hospitable without 
necessarily going to great lengths. Thus I saw a casual visitor come 
in and take his seat. We returned a few hours later; he was still 
there. We sat on individual mats on the floor for a fine meal of 
curried fish, Jope and I eating first, waited upon by Jope’s wife, who 
later brought a basin full of warm water, soap and a towel for our 
hands. The visitor ate blue-grey lumps of dalo root, flavoured by a 
little sauce, and had no attention beyond that. 

Jope had tables and chairs. We ate one meal thus in wobbly 
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discomfort (a mat floor is both yielding and springy. It was like 
sitting on a chair perched on a bed dining spring cleaning) then 
ietired thankfully to the floor. All Fijians have the knack of squatting 
Buddha-wise. I found it uncomfortable after ten minutes oi so, and 
would squirm about trying to find some other posture. The most 
comfortable was to recline like a Roman, propped on an elbow 
which would gradually grow numb and darned with the pattern 
from the mat. From the vantage point of the floor, one seemed to 
be more awaie of the roof than normally, the beams bound with 
brown sennet cord in simple diagonal designs, the thatched roof, 
which put one in mind of a Tudor cottage stripped of all inner 
walls and ceilings. 

Because the eye wandered so often to the roof, it was particularly 
pleasant to gaze upon broken surfaces of different textures. In and 
out of now gleaming, now glooming shades of brown, the eye can 
wander at ease, dallying here and delaying there, intugued by what 
is always in shadow and can never be pioperly seen. But over smooth 
monotonous expanses of plastered ceding or wall, the eye travels 
fast and unrefreshed, deprived of mystery. 

That was the contrast on going into a ‘ European style ’ bungalow 
owned by one of Jope’s relations—next door one might say; a few 
paces away across die grass beyond a breadfruit tree. The wooden 
floor was hard to the body, murder to the elbow, winch would go 
dead after a few minutes. The regular undulations of the corrugatcd- 
iron roof left nothing to the imagination. The tongued-and-grooved 
wood of tbe walls was a repetition of the same corrugated motif. 
Yet this bungalow was considered to be superior. In it, in fact, I 
was to sleep. 

Tactfully he left me alone to unpack my * tlnngs.’ These were 
dictated by Vcrricr’s advice and amounted to practically nothing 
in an ancient Gladstone bag, the survivor of three wars (if you count 
the Boer) and a luxury cruise to South America. Older than I, it 
was, however, by no means the oldest tiling in that room. For to 
break die monotony of die walls there was a collection of pictorial 
gems of all eras. A woman in a shapeless hat of black velvet, staring 
from, hooded eyes at a steaming cup of tea called * Sweet Enough F ’ 
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An cngraving of ‘ The Dancing Lesson,’ a filmy Victorian maiden 
prancing m a restiamed way opposite a suave young man. The 
entiie Royal Family in colour (a favourite everywhere this, though 
Queen Victoria still holds her own in ceitain bines with the Duke of 
Windsor as the young Prince of Wales a close runner-up). A photo- 
giaph of the Southern Area District Conunissioner’s stall. A pensive 
lady advocatmg Craven ‘ A,’ and snapshots arranged like pages 
from a stamp album, m tiers. 

A portable gramophone too. A pile of ancient records ... a 
‘ Grand Pree ’ disc by The Elliots with Laughing Trombone: 

In the land of San Domingo 
Lined a git l called Oh by Jingo. . . . 

We will build a little hut 
You will be our favourite nut. . . . 

Jope returns to find me, jigging, entranced. “ Old number,” 
he said disapprovingly. “Come on. Bath!” His voice always 
sounds as though he were giving orders. I expect that a European 
talking Fijian probably sounds like that too, to him. 

The bath meant in the first place a plunge into the lagoon. In 
underpants, even though it was dark. So much was indicated. 

The water beyond the coral buttressing was murky and dully, 
the mud underfoot strewn with squelching tilings winch felt 
uncannily like bones. 

Then out, smelling of mud, and to a dark hut with slippery 
coral floor, to wash down with soap and buckets of water poured 
over one another. Jope was so modest that he kept his pants on all 
the time and dried himself with infinite difficulty beneath the folds 
of a sulu which was his only garment for the evening. To one 
trained in the rough and tumble of communal changing-rooms, 
tins modesty is unbelievable. 

Oddly enough, it seems to be one really enduring outward 
feature of missionary influence; for one can visualise almost any 
Fijian whooping and whirling a war club, just as one can imagine 
die average European yelling and hurling a hand grenade. Of the 
stress which early missionaries laid upon clothes, there can be no 
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doubt. Over and over again in their journals ‘ Christian ’ is 
synonymous with ‘ decently dressed’ (m European trade goods, 
some of them had die perception to deplore. But better goods 
from this ‘ tainted ’ source, than no clothes at all). One can imagine 
the Fijians delighted by this weak point in missionary logic. Putting 
on clothes and thereby becoming Christian at relatively small 
mconvenience; keeping their behefs private and intact for a time 
at least 

A rub down with sandalwood-scented coconut oil after the bath 
makes the skin feel hke a snake’s; infinitely supple, almost elastic. 
The reptile in our ancestry awakens and ghdes dirough our bodies, 
forked tongue probing the unused recesses of the brain. 

The kitchen hut is separate. An ordinary fire and a primus stove 
handle the tit-bits of canned meat. An oven, a pit in the ground 
filled with stones and fired by coconut husks deals with fish and 
quantities of those starchy roots winch support life, with shght 
variations on one mam theme of taste. Dalo has a maishy flavour, 
taken from the swamps it prefers. Yams come nearer to potatoes. 
Breadfruit introduces the idea of chestnuts; manioc of paste. All 
are impregnated with coconut smoke. In spite of being determined 
to like all of them, I had to admit in honesty that I would have 
preferred bread and potatoes. 

When retiring for the night, Jope did me the honour of leaving 
his wife’s side in order to sleep in the European style hut with me; 
a courtesy which in view of those multiple ghosts of Bau I greatly 
appreciated. Would I have gone to such lengths for him, back in 
England ? If not, was it fair to accept such hospitality in Fiji ? The 
answer was, I felt, that formerly I would not have gone to such 
trouble, but that in future I would. Pondering over this lesson I 
fell asleep. 

I was warned that we had a tiring day ahead, but being awake 
early in the morning, I determined to walk round the island of 
Bau first. The tide was down. The journey only took about fifteen 
minutes. So next I struck across it, past the bure on its high-stepped 
platform—once a temple built on the bones of Tongans after the 
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battle of Kaba—past the gnarled and still holy tree with its great 
overhanging fan-like blanches, and up the grassy hill . 

I knew all about the lull, if what I knew was true. The mission¬ 
aries had asked for a site on its summit. This had been granted them 
with a suspicious alacrity. It had transpired that from years beyond 
reckoning the hill had been used for dumping rubbish and was 
considered the least valuable plot on the island. 

In the cemetery on top lay the Cakobaus, as elaborately entombed 
as those denizens of Highgate Hill who rub shoulders in death with 
Karl Marx. High cluefs, never kings, in whose name everything in 
hfe took place at Bau. Absolute rulers with a right to take what 
they wanted from all their subjects; in the final analysis real tyrants, 
they both were and were above the law. The tribes over winch they 
ruled w r ere communal in organisation; the fishers, the food growers, 
the hunters, the warriors, specialised in providing their services for 
the community as a whole—in the name not of the community but 
of Cakobau, the god-cluef; the despotic, mystic expression of the 
communal idea. 

Below, nestkng against die side of the hill, was die white church 
built with stones gathered from the foundations of the temples 
destroyed by the last ruling Cakobau chieftain. As each stone was 
carried to its new place, the power of the god-chief was dwindling, 
in spite of the glories of a zinc crown, for as an expression of the 
communal idea he was losing his mystical attributes. Soon there 
would be nothing left but rulersliip devoid of religious content, un¬ 
appealing to the hearts of his subjects, strong only in memory; still 
there, famtly, to-day, for remnants of chiefly power had assured 
my own welcome in Bau. 

Inside die church, a sharp reminder against sentimentality, stands 
die old killing-stone, grey and decorated with a floral motif near the 
top, ominously smooth. That day must have been a missionary 
triumph, the day when die killing-stone was carried into the church 
as an offering to the Lord. It was not their fault that die missionaries 
were let down by odier men of their own race. They did good 
according to their lights; according to any reasonable civilised 
lights. Even at the cost of Fijian culture ... but was diat culture 
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desirable? Not by reasonable civilised lights. Was reasonable, 
civilised culture more desirable, then . . . ? 

If missionaries were to come from Mars or some other planet, 
I wondered, telling us not to fight, not to lie and not to cheat, 
what would it matter if they made us take all our clothes off again 
in the name of Decency ? What if they put our atom bomb mside 
some Cosmic Hall devoted to the Spirit of Outer Space? If we 
then discovered that they weie bombarding Venus with deadly 
bacteria, should we object to the Martian Pentecost ? 

Lower down the slope stood Jope, m vest and shorts, looking 
about him with the expression of a prehistoric hunter. When he 
saw me his whole face seemed to soften with a grin. A hundred 
yeais ago, I suppose, he might have worn notlnng and wanted to eat 
me. As it was, we were about to go and inspect food gardens. 

We left Bau, wading through the lagoon, then arriving on dry 
land again, a lowland trail by the side of a paddy field. On one side 
a miserable looking hutch housed a whole family of Indians. Jope 
snorted: “ They can live anywhere, those Indians.” 

It showed that there was no love lost between the Indians and 
the Fijians; a mutual exclusiveness on both sides; the worst qualities 
pointed out, the worst living conditions described as ‘ typical/ This 
had a familiar ring—as between the white and the coloured. But 
between the coloured and the coloured . . . 

" Wet now! ” said Jope, as we started climbing upward. His 
foot sank nearly up to the calf m a soft orange-coloured patch of 
earth, over which httle streams of water weie splashing on their 
way downhill. 

One of my gym shoes gurgled, gulped at my foot and came off. 
I rescued it, up to the elbow in mud, and tied it on so fiimly that 
the lace snapped. Laughing, I sat down on a patch of sensitive 
grass to do repairs. I didn’t laugh so much when tins plant, winch 
shrinks delicately away at the touch, produced its famous rash. 
But by that time we had climbed a sort of bluff of red mud and 
came upon the village singled out for inspection. 

Lunch at die village was delicious. We had to sit for quite a 
long time on mats drinking yagona though, before we got it. 
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The yagom appeared in a wide-biimmed tour-legged wooden 
bowl with supplementary reserves ni a petrol tin. The Bali spoke. 
Then everyone murmured: “Ahhhh”—or it may have been a 
word. Then an old and grizzled Fijian spoke. “ Ahhli! ” again. 
A gourd full of yagom —winch tastes like weak milk flavoured with 
cloves and pepper—was then handed to me by a young man 
crawling across the floor on lus knees. It was up to me to empty 
it at one gulp and send the gourd spinning back towards the bowl, 
to the accompaniment of “ Maca! ” growled from the back of the 
throat. So much I knew from Miss Gordon Cuming’s tutelage. 
But what that lady had not managed to convey, was the length of 
time these ceiemonies took and die hardness of the mat floor. 

At last, through the hut doors we could see a procession of 
women in Mother Hubbards bearmg dalo, fish wrapped in leaves 
(including large and succulent prawns), and boiled dalo tops like 
spinach. The women appeared unmoved by a drizzle of hot rain 
which fell intermittendy. The food was set down outside and 
brought in instalments inside the hut and laid upon a clean white 
clodi. 

After the meal came the business of the day, inspection of the 
food gardens. Part of the Bull’s job is to see that the men grow 
enough food for themselves, regardless of u T hat other work they 
may be called upon to do (such as house-building for members of 
the community). The minimum amounts are laid down, even. On 
this particular occasion he was to see that each man had planted 
die proper amount of dalo —I think it was a hundred and fifteen. 

I had forgotten—or did not care to realise the implications— 
that dalo grew in a swamp. I think I must have visualised a few 
watery patches surrounded by dry land, such as there were on Bau. 
I plunged in pursuit of Jope into a jungle of tall grasses at the 
bottom of a hill, with merely a downward glance at my other shoe 
—the one with die good lace. 

The first of the puddles was small. Only a foot deep, looking 
on the surface as innocent as could be. But as the track wound 
through the swamp and the grasses on either side nearly met over¬ 
head, so the puddles became more and more frequent. There came 
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a time when it was both impossible to jump and impracticable to 
edge round gingerly. Jope walked through it without turning round, 
so I thought I would, too. 

I sank nearly up to my waist; and having thus literally taken the 
plunge, could at last be carefree. No more skipping, no more 
edging; hut some caution when actually in a puddle to avoid 
plummeting to the bottom of one of the hidden holes. 

The tangle of grasses came to an end just as it seemed that we 
would never get out again, but this was only a clearing like a glade 
in a maze, hi the clearing, two Fijians were sloshing about up to 
their knees in mud, tending plants which had stems and leaves like 
celery crossed with dock. Dalo. Set in rows upon their irrigated 
islets. 

The first patch was in magnificent condition. Strong stems, 
large firm leaves and a promise of roots bigger than war clubs. 
Jope grunted a few curt words of commendation and we plunged 
back into the jungle of grasses. 

How Jope knew where to go was a mystery. All the tracks were 
alike. Several times, in fact, I recognised an old friend amongst the 
puddles ... a hole there to the left, just beyond the middle, wasn’t 
there . . . ? No. The hole came just before the end. . . . But Jope 
strode on, wet only to just above his knees. Every now and again 
we would suddenly come upon another clearing. More Fijians, 
more dalo. Dalo stunted, dalo flourishing, dalo middling. Frowns 
and nods from Jope, very rare smiles. 

At last, after a lifetime of twists and turns we were back on dry 
land; that is, with mud coming up to just above the ankles. Jope 
said: “ Now we go and inspect the gardens all again, eh? ” 

And as with what I hoped was a perfectly straight face, I said: 
“ All right, lets! ” I suddenly realised how enjoyable that expedition 
had been, how little it mattered to be tired and wet and muddy 
in die warm air of Fiji, in the green land of trees, grasses and under¬ 
growth. The inconveniences and discomforts I’d thought so im¬ 
portant suddenly became of no importance whatsoever. 

“We go back home,” said Jope gruffly, and turned away. He 
preferred not to be seen smiling. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


f WENT back to Suva for a party at ‘ Auntie Jean’s.’ Auntie Jean 
was a darling, living down the Robertson Road. Round-faced 
and homely, she never bad much money, but what she had she 
spent on others. “ I just love a party! ” she declared. “I may only 
be able to afford an old bowl of yagona, but everyone’s welcome to 
it.” 

Most people I met there, part European and part Fijian, worked 
in minor jobs in the Suva shops. But their work wasn’t important, 
it was just how the money came. With ordinary household expenses 
cut to the bone and nothing spent on appearances except an 
occasional splash on an ornament nearly everyone had a little money 
to spare, though never much. 

“ Keeping up with the Joneses’,” however, went on furiously 
amongst the white population, where the cost of things was a 
matter of unending complaint, where nobody could imagine (with 
a deep sigh and a worried frown) how they would manage to 
make ends meet. The one white section content to abandon 
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pretences was composed of a few single young men who inhabited 
‘ Batches.’ These camped out in bungalows in a state of disorder 
and led a free and easy life, their social leanings confined, however, 
to die white girls, of winch diere were a few. The girls, typists and 
secretaries, lived in boarding-houses and entertained downstairs in 
their ‘ lounge ’ on lemonade and a darmg swig of gin. Many of them 
were ready for anydnng, but afraid of gossip. So ‘ anything ’ had 
to be carefully arranged with the help of taxis and picnics; which 
made it expensive. 

At Auntie Jean’s, or at the houses of any of my part-Fijian 
friends, diere was one feeling never present. They were never 
boring. They had a way of infusing the most ordmary occasions 
with livehness and good humour. They had their pretences, but 
they never let any pretences interfere with dieir good times. They 
let dieir hair down and their hair was worth seeing; unattractive 
sometimes, but attractive too, and very near earth. Perhaps it was 
in contrast to these that the others seemed literally so colourless. 

The lady that’s known as Lou was currendy wreaking havoc 
amongst the males. She had a predilection for ships and those that 
went in them. They, like all sadors, had spending sprees which 
fitted nicely into Lou’s one-track way of life. She was technically 
engaged to be married to Arthur, one of her engineer admirers, 
whose nest-egg she was hatching while he was at sea. But meanwhile 
she had accepted an engagement ring from Johnny. 

The happy pair canoodled over die piano, Lou singing “ Tear¬ 
drops in my eyes ” straight at him; hair piled on top of her head, 
glass diamonds flashing, the crucifix round her neck swaying. 

Her other man was expected back at any moment. He had 
been gone three months. “ Three months without love is a long, 
long time,” she whispered soulfully to me. “ I could eat you in 
three months...But she broke off when Johrniy suggested going 
down to his ship to find something more to drink. Johnny was 
half Cook Islander, from die islands where the missionary ‘ blue ’ 
laws were still to some extent in force; where couples could be 
reprimanded for holding hands together in public. 

They had hardly disappeared when Arthur came in, dressed in 
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lus best clothes, immaculate in a white coat, which nothing would 
induce him to take off. Where was Lou ? Everyone tried to pretend 
not to hear Ins question, but there were those, eager for dramatics, 
who could not resist lettmg information leak out drop by drop. 
“ Lou’s out of town.” . . . Lou has a friend.” . . . “ You know 
Johnny, by any chance ? ” . . . 

Arthur at first took the attitude: “ She’s not worth troubling 
about.” Everyone applauded these sentiments and pressed him to 
drink. Quite a few went solemnly over to him wagging their 
fingers. “ Yon sure made a right decision. She’s not worth troubling 
about.” The piano started up again: 

The higher up the mountain, the cooler the breeze. 

The younger the couple, the tighter they squeeze. . .. 

Finally it was more than Arthur could bear. He stood up, 
looking puzzled, scratched his head, and announced: “ I’m going 
after her.” 

“ We’re coming too,” said everyone. 

’* I got to handle tins alone.” 

“ Oh, no, he mustn’t! There’ll be trouble, trouble. He’ll kill 
Johnny. . . . Guess they only went off to get more booze. She’s 
not wordi troubling about.” 

“ O.K. You and you. You come!” The favoured two stepped 
forward like prize-winners at an end of term. But others crowded 
about and stood in the road shouting for a taxi. So in the end 
six others went including myself and a girl called Lena, Arthur’s 
sister. She looked as though she’d come straight from Sunday 
school. Very prim and neat in a coral dress over a black Mother 
Hubbard. 

We drove down to the docks. Johnny was on a small schooner 
plying between Fiji and other groups of islands. We swarmed 
about the ship, Arthur shouting: “Lou! Lou! Hey, Lou!” 

I was surprised to see Lena crouch down and thump the deck 
like a rabbit giving warning with its scut. Feminine solidarity 
triumphant, but it didn’t do much good. Arthur, ranging about, 
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discovered a locked cabin. He banged and kicked at the door. 
“ Hey, Lou, come on out.” 

No sound. 

“ Hey, be quiet all of you! ” 

Lena continued to hum loudly. 

“Hey, Lou! ” 

Silence. ... A muffled cough. The game was up. “ Hey, I 
know where you are, come on out! ” 

Lena stepped forward and hung on Arthur’s arm. “ You won’t 
do anything silly, Arthur? All right then. . . . Lou, tell him to 
open the door.” 

Almost at once the door opened. Johnny stood there in a tom 
pair of shorts and singlet, rubbing his nose. Arthur pushed past 
him into the cabin. He found Lou lying back in a deck-chair 
clasping a guitar, but asleep. To prove it, she snored twice, loudly. 

“ I’m not making a fuss. I’ll leave that to the lawyers,” an¬ 
nounced Arthur grandly. 

“ Passed out. No fuss,” said Johnny. “ Look, she got my 
guitar. I give it her . . .” He made to take it away from her, but 
she stirred lazily and hung on to it. Then she sat up clutching it, 
blinking and looking from Arthur to Johnny and back to Ardiur. 
Suddenly she smiled, wriggled round on the deck-chair, put her 
fingers in position and struck a chord, then another, then a few 
notes in a minor key, like a Neapolitan street song. 

Lena hummed the melody back at her; walked over and started 
pinning up Lou’s hair, whilst Lou went on playing. Two of die 
men joined in in harmony, baritone and bass. 

It was a melancholy sound, like the buzzing of bees and water 
dripping from a scullery tap; a cold and final sound with a lingering 
seductiveness winch suggested both warmdi and unending despair. 
When Johnny joined in, his voice was a light tenor and seemed to 
whimper for Arthur’s support. His spaniel eyes gleamed at Arthur 
wetly, darkly, in them something close to love. 

Arthur turned on his heel and rushed out of the cabin. The 
voices were silent as he clattered up the companion-way, though 
Lou was still plucking thin notes of music, 
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We heard Arthur stumble and fall; pick himself up and drag 
a foot over the deck as he limped off the boat. And Lou was still 
playing her unrecognisable tune—her own private version of a 
world m disorder. Her blues. 

“What about Arthur? ” I asked. 

I needn’t have worried, Arthur hadn’t gone far. He was sitting 
in the taxi waiting for ns, half a bottle of whisky under his arm. 
Lou went and cuddled up next to him. And next to her, Johnny, 
She managed to squeeze my hand, too. 




CHAPTER NINE 


I’ll be in Heav-ven when the world’s onji-ire, 

Heav-ven when the world’s on fi-ire, 

I’ll be ov-er in the Rock of Age-es, 

Rock of Age-es, 

Cleft for me. 

The Carter Family (Vocal with Auto-Harp and Zonophone) sprang 
to life again after twenty (thirty ?) years on a shellac disc. I was back 
in Bau in the hut belonging to Jope’s relative. Jope was back with 
his wife, but not for long. He was preparing for an expedition to 
one of the remoter parts of his territory—none of them so very far 
away really, but quite remote enough for me. 

I suppose I have already begun * letting myself go ’ as that 
phrase is understood out here, i.e. shorts and a singlet, no socks, 
gym shoes and in the evenings a sulu and nothing else. In the 
evening we sat for hour upon hour round a bowl of yagona, talking 
occasionally with Jope’s relations, the Bau schoolmaster and others, 
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but just as often silent. I was rolling restlessly from side to side, 
lying down sometimes, hali-rechmng, sitting up, lying down again, 
whilst the others sat with legs crossed under them, motionless and 
untroubled, in a contented daze which, they say is the effect of 
yagoiia. 

At night on going to bed, I suddenly started domg hand stands 
on the floor, on the bed and all over the bungalow. Had there 
been room I would have tried a cartwheel... all the time humming 
to myself m sheer animal delight, until naked and gleaming with 
sweat beneath a coating of coconut oil, I leaped on to a pile of mats 
and tapa cloth and went straight off to sleep. Either yagom is more 
potent than it appears, or there must be somediing extraordinarily 
stimulating in the Fijian country way of life. 

I had to get up again later to turn down die paraffin lamp. In 
the moonlight the lady advocating Craven * A ’ looked hke a Mona 
Lisa, hut she had turned a shade darker. 

Some of the villages have curious names as people are in time 
hound to remark. Dromuna means literally—and there is no way 
of getting round it—' Strained Arse.’ In the funny-but-pohte 
convention, there is Vatani—‘ On the Shelf’—homely matters can 
inspire whole communities to adopt them as their standard; not 
necessarily in the spirit of die * Desert Rats,’ or the more recent 
* Vermin,’ but seriously. 

Jopc had an odd story to tell about the place we were going to 
visit. The chief is noted for his white complexion, although there 
is no white blood in him . The reason by old tradition is that he is 
descended from a great white shark which swims in the lagoon 
opposite the village. No shark will, therefore, ever bite him, for 
he is a blood relative. 

To what extent is this believed? Ostensibly not at all; but 
actually one wonders. A talisman has power to disturb the most 
rational, in spite of professed disregard for superstition. Once having 
been told the story, I looked upon that man with continuing 
curiosity and tried to distinguish shark-like features. How then to 
pretend drat no part of the brain accepts the legend? 
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We were in a boat so simply made that it seemed to be a product 
of nature. An outrigger canoe, the answer to the problem of how 
to balance a log upon the water—wooden struts and another smaller 
log. A different conception from the coracle, the light shell stable 
in itself, floating over rather than balancing m the waves. 

A triangular sail could be hoisted simply by pushing it out at 
an angle. When there was no wind, a paddle diagonally levered 
against part of the outngging made a punt pole. On some flat 
boarding we sat as on a dais, raised above the lagoon, a moving 
self-contained community, drifting tile benefits of law closer and 
closer to a village which did not yet know its fate. 

Floating over the lagoon, one can scarcely be troubled to think, 
only to feel. For feeling is in die light wind blowing on the skin, 
in the outrigger vibrating through small waves. The senses have 
had time to awaken in the silences on the water when nobody 
bothers to speak. 

The skin, the whole skin of the body acts as a magnifying-glass 
to all the senses at once. When the mind tries to rally its forces by 
bringing out its jumble of acquired treasures the senses turn diem 
over and marvel at their fustiness. Can this bnc-«\-brac be all? If 
the pile were to mount higher and higher would it be worth much 
more? “Only to collectors,” murmurs the wind on die skin; 
“ and all collectors are disappointed men.” 

When we arrived at our destination the Bull had many matters 
to discuss with the son of the white shark. Meanwhile, breadfruit 
was being roasted in a pit filled widi stones laid on top of coconut 
husks. Quite enough excitement for the afternoon. And in the 
evening hour after hour saw us seated or lying on mats round a 
yagona bowl outside die dusty hire. 

The sound of lamentation could be heard in the distance, for a 
baby had died. All night long the ceremonial lamentation would 
continue until the hard kernel of real grief should have all but 
dissolved m the exhaustion of die formal expression of it. The Bull 
would have to satisfy himself that all was well at an informal court 
die next morning. 

I had earlier attended a Tikina (District) Court, where several 
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aspects had been puzzling. One culprit had been granted remission 
of Ins communal duties by Ins Roko (chief). He was sued on the 
grounds that the chief alone was no longer (since 1948) competent 
to grant such a remission on his own. The matter had to be debated 
by the village council, of which the Roko was chairman, and a special 
form had to be signed and countersigned. 

During the long hours of sitting round the yqgona bowl I tried 
to find out a little more about what seemed to be a clash of old and 
new law. Jope had the Fijian Affairs Regulations handbook with 
him. It made pertinent reading, for it showed the present structure 
of Fijian life. 

The structure turned out to be a complicated welchng together 
of old Fijian custom, old Fijian custom affected by the first white 
men, this in turn affected by the stratification of Chiefs under King 
Cakobau, by the cession, by 1 respectable ’ white rule, by the 
missionaries—until the old Fijian customs appeared to be the most 
arbitrarily interpreted part remaining. Under the old Chiefly system, 
countless wars and skirmishes were the prime condition of hfe. 
Tribes went up and down in the scale, local customs modified. 
There was a constant flux in tribal affairs to wliich custom had to 
adapt. The weapons of the first white men destroyed some of the 
old balance (if such it can be called) but contributed to the new 
type of flux, merely arming it more efficiently at a cost in labour 
demands. The type of insecurity changed; and whilst the change 
was going on, the missionaries arrived with the gospel of brotherly 
love. Trade and the Pentecost between them gradually achieved a 
a stoppage of the flux. Wars disappeared. For the first time in 
Fijian history a really new factor was in force. Security. And with 
security, stratification. 

Yoked for ever to Fijian necks, the last version of those changing 
customs; yoked for ever the descendants of the Chiefs in being 
(provided that they didn’t misbehave). A convenient interpretation 
of old Fijian customs for administrative purposes, but hardly the 
genuine. 

Yet from this springs such a thing as the ‘ traditional ’ black 
Mother Hubbard dress. Traditional ? Only if Victorian costume 
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should be called traditional in England. By tradition dress was either 
non-existent or made on the spot from bark fibre. No one has the 
slightest intention of going back to those days, but there seems to 
be some confusion of thought about what is traditional and what 
is moie simply, old-fashioned. To this confusion the Fijain Affairs 
Regulations handbook contributes; for it shows how the Law has 
stepped in to give the force of law to an artificially stratified body 
of customs welded to a few imported ideas of democracy. 

Thus a Roko can demand die personal services of ‘ his ’ people 
for (i) House-building, (a) Planting of food crops. (3) Making 
mats and bark cloth or any other article manufactured exclusively 
by Fijians. (4) Cutting timber for building canoes. (5) Supplying 
visitors with food. (6) Taking part in makes and yagona ceremonies 
for the entertainment of visitors. (7) Supplying turtle. Any person 
so doing must be fed or paid. . . . 

But there is also a Tumganikoro elected by a show of hands by 
the village and approved by the Tikina council. His duties, too, 
give him wide control of social services such as the maintaining 
of paths and bridges, disposal of rubbish, etc. 

It is unlawful for any person to remain longer than seven days 
in an industrial or closely settled area, unless they are (1) Registered 
as native landowners. (2) Have resided there for five years. (3) Arc 
in permanent employment therem. An offender has to leave on 
receipt of a notice issued under the authority of the Secretary for 
Fijian Affairs, and may only return with permission of his Buli or 
Roko, .. . 

Those are a few random excerpts, in diemselves representing 
common sense and a desire for just rule. No one but the expert can 
question any individual regulation, but it needs no expert knowledge 
to comment on the theory behind the system, for the results are 
plain to see: Islands full of people living a * traditional life ’ in 
‘ improved villages ’ with customs set as if m a mould of Victorian 
manufacture and for all practical purposes out of this world. De¬ 
fenceless against a change such as a British defeat in a world war. 
Defenceless, if once British rule disappeared, against the Indians 
who live amongst diem, but who have been gaining control of 
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business in the towns. Defenceless against everything in fact except 
the status quo, the happy and contented status quo with its further 
programme of improvements. 

Delight is abiding here. But die threat that hangs over that 
delight is terrible to contemplate. The threat is, simply, the sudden 
removal of the white props. Jope’s position marks a transitional 
stage; of Fijians controlling Fijians. Given time the props will con¬ 
tinue to change colour and all may be well. But will there be time ? 

Late that night I went out with Jope to see if we could catch a 
Fijian who had set up an illicit still for the brewing of ‘ beer,’ a sour, 
fruity drink of uncommon potency. We walked along the shore 
of the lagoon and dien broke through a girdle of spiky pandanus 
trees into dense undergrowth. Jope seemed to know the way, 
though no way was apparent. He had been given a hint as to the 
whereabouts of this still over die yagona bowl, but it was highly 
probable that die brewer, too, had his friends at court. 

We were not expecting to find much. But in a clearing there 
was a sour-smelling litde hut containing a ketde, a saucepan, some 
muddy liquid in an empty biscuit tin and a cracked enamel basin. 
The liquid wasn’t recognisably beer. However, Jope took a sample 
as evidence. 

We retired for the night to a bure where I was offered a bed. 
Very kindly the son of the shark gave me his mosquito net; stupidly 
I’d left mine behind. 

I went to sleep lulled by a murmur of voices over yagona and 
woke up at intervals to hear the voices still growling on. In the 
night it suits one to think that they were discussing me in minute 
detail. Flow many different persons is the stranger to them ? More, 
even, than he is to himself ? Impossible ever to know. . . . 

But why should they have their subjects of conversation dictated 
by a visitor’s whim ? Those gossips at the yagona pump were ranging 
as diey listed. The stranger was locked out by language. He was 
a presence invisible (by common convention) within a mosquito 
net. He was not there. ... 

The mosquitoes thought otherwise, A dim light filtered through 
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one side of the net from a paraffin lamp. It showed the yagotia 
drinkers sitting motionless on their mats. On the other side was 
darkness. So from there die mosquitoes launched dieir attack—the 
more subtle because their tactics were not assault but infiltration. 

The skin which had woken to life out m the lagoon began to 
murmur, softly at first, that all was not well. The brain, drugged 
with sleep, refused to take any notice until the giey light of dawn 
disclosed to a half-open eye a vision of bats—bats clustering high 
under the roof of a cave, hanging in rows and clumps—the cave 
with a porous roof and sides—the cave no longer a cave, but a 
dark-grey mosquito net—a mosquito net—without bats, but with 
mosquitoes. Mosquitoes hanging hi clumps and rows—on the 
inside. 

Awake, the truth dumbfounded by reason of its impossibility. 
How could the mosquitoes have passed the barrier enveloping the 
bed like a tent ? They could not possibly be there. . . . 

But the skm whose murmurs had been denied awoke into a 
chorus of complaint from every swollen pore. Itching all over, I 
reached up and grabbed a handful of the hanging tilings. They 
were so bloated widi blood that they could hardly stir. A few 
detached themselves with remnants of old cunning and shpped 
through the fingers, but several lay squashed and sticky in my palm. 

I struck a match and examined the net which liad seemed whole 
in the uncertain light of a paraffin lamp the night before. There 
were several tears, some darned, some not. I remembered how I’d 
smiled seeing the first questing mosquitoes anxiously nosing at the 
outside. That anxious process had brought them victory in the 
small hours. 

The skin, conquered territory, complained more and more loudly 
and with more and more assurance. It would not remain on the 
bed. It was out of control and giving orders now to the brain by 
which it had been tricked. The skin roused the body to clamber 
out of bed and wrap a sulu round it. No shoes. It was careless. 
The skin directed the body to walk through wet grass past the 
great mango tree and on to the beach, powdery underfoot, grey 
in the dawn light. 
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The mosquitoes followed, but half-heartedly. They preferred the 
danks and glooms of green undergrowth, stagnant water within 
a rat-gnawn coconut, the marshy places where they could gather 
for a daily assault on the visitor, a nightly infiltration mto the bares. 
Blood was blood, however, and a few bolder spirits were prepared 
to brave the hazards of the open shore—prospective mothers to a 
one; females ripe with promise of offspring and needing just one 
small drop of blood to achieve their purpose. On they came, 
battling bravely for the future of their race, the unsung Gold Star 
Mothers of past skirmishes, heroines of the kingdom of Aedes. 

Hardly had the more experienced time to dip m under the folds 
of a stilu before the body took flight along the beach, pursued by a 
dwindling cloud, until only the most determined mothers remained 
in the chase. And these, too, were baulked, for the eye had seen 
a knob of coral projecting out of the lagoon. The skin crooned as 
the warm water licked it from heel to knee, crooned louder as the 
body bent and immersed itself completely before taking up a perch 
on the coral. 

I sat there for about an hour in bliss and in peace, shivering but 
glad to shiver, for the outer skin was on fire and I could not really 
feel it. But what I do remember was the way in which the fire 
gradually died down. The itching coming to an end first on the legs, 
then upwards across the body to the face; for I remember making 
an. imaginary map of the outer surfaces to determine the most 
sensitive patches. 

Jope was bitten too, but he didn’t seem to mind. At any rate, 
not in my presence. However, he appeared later reeking of shellac 
with a bottle of Skat begged in the village. With this stuff, which 
had been an American army issue—hence, like all other G.I. items 
had penetrated to the farthermost depths of darkest Fiji—I was able 
to baffle the Terrible Mothers for upwards of an hour. It was only 
later that I heard that the warriors who came from Tonga to fight 
the battle of Kaba in and around this area were more impressed by 
die mosquitoes than by dieir enemies. Even if that was only a joke 
I could well believe it. 

That evening it seemed that an unexpected issue had cropped 
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up in the very sad case of the dead baby. A liinl of dmutikatr, 
magic. I could not understand from Jope exactly what form this 
took, but the essence of it seemed to be sympathetic, a matter of 
making up bundles of twigs and herbs which had either to be 
concealed in some place near the victim or burnt. There are doubt¬ 
less text-books where the whole procedure has been made clear. 
In any case, there was only a hint of it from friends of the modier 
suddenly bereaved. We with our horoscopes, our crystal gazing, 
can hardly afford to smile at such superstition or to decide that the 
mind in bereavement seeks some explanation for its loss and finds 
it easier to accuse others of ill-wishing lather than accept the event 
as something impersonal and motiveless. Even as we make play 
widi this notion of a world without motive, a world impersonal, do 
we really beheve it ? Do we really believe it when in trouble at that 
low moment of despair... or when in luck, at an unimagined piece 
of good fortune? Crisis is the test of belief. It is easy to treat crisis 
in die life of someone else as just one more event to be classified and 
docketed accordingly. But if it happens to you . . . ? 

It had not happened to us. It had not happened to the next 
village where some of the boys were glad to show dieir prowess 
at spearing fish. For tlus purpose a visitor was essential, an un¬ 
practised one if possible, so as to demonstrate to the full both the 
art and die difficulty of it. “ Anything is fun in the country.” And 
much of the fun conies from surveying the antics of the townsman, 
for all his education unable to compete. 

I could not see why spearing fish should present any unusual 
difficulties, provided that the fish could be driven near enough to be 
seen. I had watched the boys wading dirough the lagoon, startling 
fish into swimming towards a waiting group a quarter of a mile 
away. They were like beaters at a shoot driving birds towards 
guns already in position outside a covert. Spearing, I assumed, went 
rather on the same principle. 

"We lined up, waiting for the first beat, * Guns ’ and ‘ beaters ’ 
would change places, turn and turn about. I leant on my spear, a 
two-pronged fork tied to a long pole, and waited. 

Pheasants ricocheting through the tall end-trees of a wood 
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warn the world of their coming with a noise like a water whistle 
in low pitch. Rabbits can be seen loping m and out of a hedgerow, 
loping, crouching and loping again. But fish have a shield ag ains t 
the human eye, a shield of hght reflected from the surface of their 
element and cannot be seen until they are nearly underfoot. 

The very sight of them was unfa mili ar. Long, fat fish, moving 
at high speed as though they were running across the floor of the 
lagoon imder water, rather than swimming through shallows two 
feet deep. . . . Zippp! And one passed a yard or two away. Zippp! 
Another almost in the same track. Zippp-zippp-zippp ! Three 
abreast, heading in a straight line at my legs, zig-zagging suddenly 
as if switched on points and switched back again. Even when, on 
the alert, I had learned to recognise what the quarry looked like in 
full swim, I did not seem to have time to take action. 

Ten yards away on either side, the boys had already made a 
kill, one of them had speared three. They laughed and shouted: 
“ Bula! ” 

I crouched, tense in every nerve, arm crooked, spear poised. In 
a flash I saw a fish, in a flash I threw—and missed badly, over a yard 
out. Reflected Hght was die fishes’ shield, refraction their final 
defence, for at no time did they look to be actually where they were 
and diey actually were there only for a fraction of a second in transit. 
A mind like a calculating machine capable of adjusting all these 
factors at lightning speed by sheer brain-power could perhaps have 
driven the body to cast the spear at the exact spot which the fish 
would have reached between the time of die throw and the impact. 
Such a mind I did not possess. Yet the boys were all now shouting 
and holding up fish. 

We waded back towards a punt and threw our catches in the 
bottom. Twenty or diirty fishy things, some with large fins, some 
with small, some speckled, some coloured, some white. 

The drive went on for about two hours until ‘ guns ’ and. 

‘ beaters * began mingling and forgetting their functions. What had 
started by being organised became a happy scramble between small 
groups. And still I had speared nothing. 

I chanced to be left alone near the punt—panting and exhausted, 
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for running through shallow water is more tiring than it looks— 
when I saw a swollen, bloatcd-lookmg fish swimming weanly 
towards me. It hardly seemed to be able to summon up the energy 
to zig-zag when it reached me. I aimed and threw the spear; 
missed. 

Aimed again—missed. The fish moved lazily on, a sea-rabbit 
in slow motion. Finally, after a quick glance round to reassure 
myself that no one was looking, I ran at it full tilt using the spear 
as a lance. The spear lodged in something solid and vibrating. I 
walked with it still on the end of the spear back to the punt. That 
much was observed and was a cause for congratulation. 

There it lay, my one success, puffing and gurking on top of 
other fish at die bottom of the punt. It had an outer skin like a 
rubber nailbrush and when touched it would inflate like a balloon. 
Unmolested it would collapse with a grunt. It was not a particularly 
choice fish for eating, for its sexual organs were poisonous and had 
to be carefully removed before cooking. But it was incontrovertably 
my fish. 

I was also incontrovertably taken down a peg and not much 
cheered by the thought that I could not very well be expected to 
do straight off the reel what those boys had been doing from the 
cradle. They, after all, couldn’t mend a fuse without being taught. 
I couldn’t spear fish. 

But these excuses were not wholly convincing. For one feels 
that any man ought to be able to hunt for his food if necessary, and 
it is no matter for congratulation to be so civilised as to get com¬ 
pletely out of touch with the sources of life. I was ashamed of my 
lack of ordinary resourcefulness. And having other skills didn’t 
make it much better. 

At last the boys tired. They flocked round the boat and turned 
over their catches with gasps of wonder and delight, as though the 
result was a surprise. Some of the fish were still alive. The boys 
laughed whenever one started flapping desperately in death agonies 
and banged it on the head with a spear. This unconscious cruelty 
was depressing and yet not at all out of place in those surroundings. 
It was innocent, if not arcadian. Once again, whatever one might 
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think of the missionaries, it was clear that their task had been 
enormous and is stall as far from complete in Fiji as in England. 

That night my swollen and itching skin was soothed by the 
hands of Kelemedi, a fisherman who could speak a little English. 
As he massaged with scented coconut oil, irritation slid off die body 
and seemed to have been driven into the mat upon which I lay. 
Kelemedi wanted to take me to Koro where, he said, an old man 
can make red shrimps rise to the surface, simply by tapping the 
water and singing a magic. In time, I said, in time and thank you, 
when I return. Kelemedi had sharp eyes like a fox and a quick 
understanding even of sentences which he could not possibly have 
translated into Fijian. “ No, now, now! I think you don’t return.” 
So he knew better than I did. 

That evening, of course, there was a feast of fish. The boys 
from the next village came round with guitars. There they sat 
after the meal under the mango tree, a Coleman lamp hanging 
from a branch. A few paces away, in another clump, the boys of 
this village, also with guitars. Their faces shone, their eyes glowed. 
Unlike those who are technically having the best time in die world 
—for we are agreed, are we not, that when the richest people have 
bought the best time society offers they will be attendmg a formal 
reception?—diey actually appear to be enjoying themselves. Not 
one single bored face—but then they are making their own entertain¬ 
ment. Can diat be die reason why ? 

The moon rose up from the sea, round and orange, and was 
caught in dark branches. Some girls trod softly over the mats and 
slipped into posidon, sitting in a line. They wore wreaths and 
Sah-salus (leis) of ferns and flowers. They, themselves, were not 
unlike ferns growing there, swaying in the cool breeze when they 
began their meke; a song mimed sitting down, with the body from 
die waist up—arms, breast and eyes—the interpreters. 

Kelemedi tried to translate the meke, which was about a German 
lord cruising in a battleship off the coast of England who decides 
to join die English. A version of the Rudolph Hess story ? No, no, 
Kelemedi insisted. Earlier, earlier, before the war. . . . Referring 
to an event in the first war, then? No, wrong again. Jope was 
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brought over to explain. That particular weke was written by an 
old man who was a prophet. He sets Ins prophecies to music and 
mime. In time they come to pass. That tneke had, hi course of time, 
been fulfilled by Hess (that he had arrived in an aeroplane, not a 
battleship, was an unimportant detail). The old seer spinning his 
web of song on a remote island sounds uncommonly like the Greek 
Lachesis, she of the Three Fates who points with a staff to the globe. 
It would be tempting to think that Hess had no alternative but to 
obey the singing magic of an old man of Fiji. . . . 

The tneke comes to an end. The boys with their guitars sing 
Isolei, the Fijian * anthem , 5 as a curtain-raiser, then 1 Show Me the 
Way to Go Home ! 5 And ‘ It Ain’t Gonna Ram No More, No 
More , 5 jumpy pink-a-ponk music which still holds its own in the 
Islands. 

When asked for traditional songs, they replied with barely 
recognisable versions of hymns. As they sang they smiled; barely 
recognisable as hymn-singers. I was on the outside of that circle 
of course, as any stranger is bound to be, but better the outside 
than nowhere near it. For what I could not fully share, I could at 
least reflect—in this case a kind of happiness not so unlike that which 
can be found in die East End of London, in a pub on a Saturday 
night. But that night in Fiji was not a Saturday, nor were we 
drinking anything stronger dian yagona. 
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CHAPTER TEN 

T he Free Church op Tonga has a small schooner which goes 
at intervals between Suva and Nukualofa (Tonga tabu) or Vavau. 
Then there is another schooner, somewhat larger, the property 
of the Government of Tonga. Both of these can carry passengers 
who are prepared to sleep on mats on the deck. The government 
ship can provide what is called accommodation. So there need be 
no difficulty in reaching Tonga. 

Then there is the aeroplane on its way out to Aitutaki and the 
Cook Islands. And the Union Steamship Company’s Maim 
half-cargo, half-passenger, which does a round trip between New 
Zealand, Fiji, Samoa, Tonga, Fiji and New Zealand. The aeroplane 
and tire Matua are reliable. The other two ships are not; for 
they may lie indefinitely in harbour, then slip away suddenly at a 
moment’s notice. 

The waiting, die procrastination ... walking down to die docks 
and talking to a man lying with his head on a coil of rope, who 
waves vaguely and says: “ To-morrow, maybe,” and who is lying 
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there again the next day in the same position saying the same thing. 
Sometimes he is alone, sometimes one or two wharf ldleis are sitting 
on the seamed deck, smoking part of a cigarette, snuffing it out to 
preserve a stub for another tone. One becomes an old friend, simply 
through asking that one question. A space on deck is indicated . . . 
a chat . . . the day when the schooner will really leave will be a 
matter of anti-climax. "We have already said most of what there is 
to say. 

It was lucky, therefore, that there remained one other form of 
transportation—a private yacht, one of die many journeying about 
the Pacific, usually manned by as bizarre a collection of oddities as 
the situation would seem to demand. It happened, however, that 
this particular vessel contained three Americans who, to outward 
appearances at least, were neidier knaves, fools nor eccentrics. They 
were prepared at that moment to be pleasandy disposed, towards 
anyone who would take the place of dieir departed cook and who 
wouldn’t want paying. 

Meeting them casually, no one could suspect that they were 
actually in a state of tension which had not been fully solved by 
die time that they had already spent in each other’s company. 
Percival, the captain, the only one who knew anydiing about 
navigation, was fifty years old and had sailed most of his fife for a 
hobby. He was a motor-car salesman from a suburb outside New 
York. His manner was prim, be was fat and inclining to baldness 
and in spite of his air of being a good fellow there was little to 
recommend him (according to his shipmates) except that he owned 
die yacht. 

Pete and Tony were frankly diere for a free, or nearly free ride. 
They had contributed mysterious ‘ stores ’ (which never came to 
light but once, and were acclaimed as * the only decent chow for 
ten weeks’ when they did). Pete enjoyed being a homespun 
philosopher if he could find a listener. He was sturdily built with a 
golden beard and a portable library of Emerson, Thoreau and odiers. 
Being only eighteen, diough, heavy platitudes fell from his lips 
with a particularly light tinkle. 

Tony, aged twenty-five, was a romantic, a lean youth who 
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could play the guitar and had already fallen into die role of die 
soulful member of the crew, with eyes scanning far-off horizons 
and strange sulks and solitudes. The one that had left—the cook, 
die unmentionable villain—had been an ex-marine, the mere 
memory of whom drove them to fury. His crime had been to 
exist; and having existed, to have dared set foot on board. The 
final betrayal, his exit, had been, they said, a tremendous relief. 

They were bound for Pago-Pago, American Samoa. That wasn’t 
Tonga, but the S.S. Matua would be going on its rounds and would 
be called in there on its way to Apia, Western Samoa, Vavau and 
Nukualofa, so there was every reason to accept their offer and go 
with them, knowing that it would be easy to transfer on to the 
Matua after the trip. 

Samoa, in any case, had its special fascinations, Robert Louis 
Stevenson being only one of them. There above Apia he had built 
Vailima, the place of the five springs. To the summit of Mount 
Vaea, by the road of the Faithful Hearts, die Samoans had carried 
the body of their beloved Tusitala to its last resting-place. Rupert 
Brooke (like the Mr. Forster who had accompanied Cook to Tahiti) 
had found the new arcadians there, his whole classical education 
coming alive. Fictionally, diere was Maugham’s Red, the character 
with 4 a mouth like a scarlet wound and that unflagging Miss 
Sadie Thompson for ever tempting the Reverend Davidson, 
crouching in a shack out of the rain—more immortal, these, than 
those who had actually lived. 

So it was arranged; and that meant leaving Jope’s hospitable 
roof and returning to Suva for a day or two before departure. Fresh 
from the abiding delight of being with Fijians, leading their own 
lives (however artificially sheltered) in their own country, I was in 
no mood to like Suva any more than before. Was it a fore-ordained 
necessity, I wondered, that there should always be in a British 
Colony a white minority, determined to exclude all knowledge 
of the * Natives ’ from their life except such knowledge as might 
lead to a furtherance of trade? Did their wives always have 
to he prepared to take an interest in traditional customs (if 
sufficiently quaint), but little in the natives themselves? These 
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were not exploiters, not villains, not those caricatures of left- 
wing propaganda, but ordinary, decent business people with limited 
interests. 

An incident that evening made it finally and absolutely clear to 
me just why I was and would continue to be so out of sympathy 
with these kindly, solid people, however kindly, however solid. I 
rushed away immediately afterwards to take notes; the reporting 
except for names is exact and unsatirical. 

The situation was that at dinner at an hotel I was joined by two 
strangers, both men, one large and athletic and only slightly running 
to seed, the other more intelligent lookmg and alert. They were 
both polite, made a few ordinary remarks, seemed good citizens 
with a sense of humour. Then they began talking about a job 
winch one of them was about to take up. 

“ Yes, I’m off in a day or two. Lovely spot, they say, if you 
like that kind of thing. But only a handful of people on the whole 
island.” 

“ There were five when I was there last. Now I hear that there 
are sixteen or seventeen. Two new stores.. . . They’ll have a bank 
next. Still sixteen is sixteen.” 

“ Yes, sixteen is sixteen—or seventeen. Yes, that’s something.” 

“Too true.” 

“ Do you remember old Morris. He’s there, I believe.” 

“ In exile, eh ? ” 

“ Well, I dunno—one doesn’t like to repeat what one hears_” 

(A glance at me, a nod exchanged.) “ Got into a spot of trouble 
for beating up his missis. She was . . (Another glance.) “ You 
know . . .” 

“ Yeah, I know. . . . Part—what was it?—Ellice Islander. . . . 
Something or other. If you ask me she got what was coming to 
her.” 

“ Yeah.” 

A pause. “ Still one can’t pick and choose with only sixteen 
people to talk to. ...” 

“ Sixteen or seventeen.” 

“ Makes a lot of difference, one person. Surprising what a 
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difference one peison makes. Take me, for example. I’m not 
much . . .” 

“ Too modest, old chap. They’ll fall over your neck—such as 
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it is. . . . 

“ Umm. But with only sixteen. . . 

“ Seventeen.” 

“ And one makes eighteen. It makes you tiunk, don’t it ? ” 

“ It certainly makes one think . . . eighteen people! Why ...” 
I could contain my curiosity no longer, and broke m with: 
“ Do you really mean that there are only eighteen people on the 
whole island? It must be very small. ...” 

They laughed, and though both were very different, their 
laugh was the same; tolerant, indulgent even. 

“Why, there are hundreds of people there. Hundreds of 
natives. We mean Europeans, of course.” 

After noting down that conversation I wondered how it would 
sound a hundred years from now. For the trend is surely that the 
colour bar is weakening all over die world and it is not unimaginable 
to prophesy diat the day will come when its mere existence in the 
past will take its place among such exploded myths as the doctrine 
of Aryan Supremacy. 

That diere is something wrong about the colour bar is still, 
however, a point to be argued; a point, one suspects, where argu¬ 
ment is futile but conversion possible. Meanwhile, white people will 
continue to offer subtle insults. For instance, it is considered broad¬ 
minded to ask a native into your home; certain other people can 
then not be asked ‘ because it would be awkward on both sides.’ 
The implication is that it would be lake asking a miner from South 
Wales (and his wife) to mix socially with a Mr. and Mrs. Company 
Director, i.e. that there is a class difference between the two sides. 
There can, of course, in certain cases be a class difference as well, 
but that will not always happen. Sometimes the native will be a 
Chief and the white man a clerk. Who, then, is supposed to ‘ be 
gracious ’ to whom ? 

In Suva, I knew finally that however muddled my views might 
have been in the past (c.£ ‘ Would you like a buck nigger marrying 
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your sister ? ’ etc) they were clear from then on. It would henceforth 
be impossible to discern any difference between black, yellow, red, 
white men except mdividuai differences in such things as chaiactei, 
physical structure and education. Apart from statmg that this wth 
my point of view I saw no reason to go upon a crusade or be 
involved in vain argument. That helped to check any tendency to 
regard ‘ the Whites ’ as a separate faction; they were no more that 
than * the Coloureds,’ however often they tried to insist upon group 
instead of individual attitudes. 

Meeting a small Australian boy on the stairs was heartening. 
He wore two feathers in his hair and carried a toy pistol. “ What 
sort of a Red Indian, are you? ” I asked. 

“ I’m Big Chief Raincloud and I’m on the trail of a trouble¬ 
maker,” he piped seriously. That he would probably grow up to 
switch the roles did not alter the fact that at the age of seven he 
had known better. 

Voka was wearing plain gold earrings, a gold necklace and a 
gold bracelet. She carried herself in a way that made every step 
down the street a royal progress. I was walking along beside her. 

A Fijian girl bobbed as she approached, then ran up to her. 
The girl was wearing a gold locket on a thin gold chain. She took 
off the locket and gave it to Voka, who accepted it smilingly. Then 
they talked in rapid Fijian for some ten minutes. As we went on 
our way, I asked: “ Had she borrowed your locket? ” 

“ Oh, no. She was giving it me. Then she was asking could 
I do her a favour.” 

“ But it’s a lovely thing. . . .” 

“ I know. I have to keep it for a few days and then find some 
excuse for returning it. 

“ So it’s not really a gift at all? ” 

Voka smiled tolerantly and shook her head. “ Of course it’s a 
gift. The best she had. I just don’t have to keep it, that’s all.” 

According to Fijian custom, a tabua (a whale’s tooth in an 
elaborate setting) was always presented before making a request; 
die request then had to be granted. But this did not quite explain 
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llie intricacies of conduct between Voka and the Fijian girl. They 
seem to have made a modem adjustment to an old idea, and devised 
a system whereby a favour could be begged without making the 
supplicant feel indebted. For sheer tact on both sides, such an 
arrangement was hard to beat, where the conferring of a favour did 
not offer an occasion for self-righteousness, nor the receipt of one 
demand fawning. 

I could see, of course, that there were subtleties which I had 
probably missed, which warned me against an excess of admiration. 
Convention, no doubt, governed this as other forms of behaviour. 
But the convention, even so, seemed better adjusted to the idea of 
human dignity than the ‘ I scratch your back, you scratch mine ’ 
sort of behaviour which business realism insists is usual. 

It was sad to be saying good-bye just as these little points of 
etiquette were beginning to become familiar. But the yacht was 
ready to go. Days of Percival, Pete and Tony loomed ahead. 

It was sailing the next day. So the evening before was my 
evening, and Voka, dear heart, wanted to know what I would like 
to do most. 

“Just to go on listening to you talking about how to behave.” 
A smile showed that it was the right sort of remark. It was then 
up to her to suggest something, which she did. “ You’ve never 
been to a Taralala, have you? On your last evening we should 
leally go to town.” 

“just what I’ve been wanting. . . 

A Taralala was a dance—so called because the missionaries had 
early decided that Fijian dancing was too abandoned to be approved. 
Even sedate European waltzes were not necessarily safe in Fijian 
custody! Quite unrecognisable versions could emerge when a boy 
and a girl placed opposite each other would conclude that the 
dance was an overture to something else. Hence the Taralala-, 
partner tripping decorously alongside partner, round and round the 
room. And even then they were not always to be trusted, for girls 
had been known to slash their Mother Hubbards down the side, 
boys to cut out their pockets... vigilance ever; unceasing vigilance, 
and die Lord be praised, the dancers might wait until they were 
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on their way home. . . . The Taralala was ‘ traditional ’ then, 
Missionary-traditional. 

In view of Melbourne’s high-hat suburb of the same name, it 
was piquant to find that both of die Taralala halls were in a district 
called Toorak, by no means the most salubrious part of Suva. We 
visited both. 

The Sunslnne Hall was a httle more sedate dian the other. 
There yagona was being sold at so much per gourd in the back¬ 
ground. ‘Roll Out the Baird’ tempo from a guitar orchcstia 
produced a scene like something out of a ragtime prison . . . the 
convicts at exercise, each with a partner, jiggling side by side round 
a room, round and round, round and round, the room hung with 
flags. 

Voka was treated by all the Fijians with deference. We sat up 
by the orchestra dais, making polite conversation—the great lady 
on a democratic tour of the night spots. She knew how to accept 
her position. Danced once or twice with those who shyly asked 
her, showed me what to do and saw that I had a partner when 
she herself was engaged and suggested leaving just as the rowdy 
crew of a ship burst in and started to annoy whomsoever they 
fancied. 

We drove back to Robertson Road where were gathered nearly 
all the real friends that I had made—all who could be present, diat 
is. As we approached the stone slab on the threshold where two 
Fijians were still sitting motionless and went through the mosquito 
door into the room with its now-familiar china ornaments, its old- 
fashioned piano with projecting brass candlesticks, its brass fretwork, 
its lace cover, I felt my throat contracting with sadness. Someone 
handed Voka a wreath of ferns and frangipani which she put round 
my neck. It was prickly and tickly, but what did that matter? 
It had been made with love and forethought and that was what 
counted. 

“ Everything is for you, Rod-rig! ” called out Auntie Jean. 
“ Everything is for you. You’ll always be happy, that’s a promise.” 

There was an off-centre presence in the room. A frog-eyed 
man, self-invited, who was drinking too much and talking too 
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much. He had a fund of blue stones, which had doubtless enhanced 
his popularity in his * batch,’ but which showed up glaringly un¬ 
funny m surroundings where humour was both down to earth and 
spontaneous. He would demand silence for yet one more version 
of the bordello excursions of the Englishman, the Irishman and the 
Jew, with its sniggering allusions to sex. After he had caused two 
or three unwelcome hushes m the room, nobody took any notice. 
They were indeed embarrassed for him, rather than by him. But he 
showed no signs of awkwardness himself; wouldn’t go and, of 
course, wasn’t asked to leave. Sidney, adept if need be at subtly 
stinging conversation, soon managed to divert his attention. But 
he was there, that off-centre presence, with his ill-timed guffaws, 
liis hands which he could not keep to himself, all during the entertain¬ 
ment. 

The entertainment was simple. It was not a prepared show, but 
a sudden decision to demonstrate different forms of Island dancing. 
A part-Samoan girl was there, and a part-Tahitian. There were 
Tongans, too, besides Fijians. For fun, rather than for exhibition, 
they cleared a space on the floor. 

The Tongan first. Graceful, each partner giving way to the 
other. A litde too polite perhaps as though the dancers were 
determined to ape what passes for the European conception of 
respectability. But everyone clapped and cheered. Frog-eyes 
sneered: “ You ought to see what they do in Nukualofa when 
there isn’t a moon.” 

Next the Samoan—far, far from graceful, but a rollicking 
jollicking affair of wild whoops and sudden tiger springs; the 
woman doing most of the work, now leaping at her man, now 
turning away with an expression of mock disgust. A taunting, 
energetic performance which made the audience nearly cry with 
laughter. 

The piano went into a slower rhythm for a girl from Tahiti. 
She explained that she would do a Hawaiian dance because the 
Tahitian was too complicated and needed more room. She was the 
first—indeed the only—one to do what I had learnt from the films 
to be a hula hula. The rotating hips, the arms twining and un- 
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twining, in style not so unlike the Arab girls of Cairo and Algiers. 
Frog-eyes got up and danced opposite her, fairly expertly. As he 
explained later, at great and unnecessary lengdi, Hawaii was the 
place for a guy. “ Hell, you can have all the other islands! Hawaii 
is civilised. They know how to treat visitors in Hawaii, and do 
they run through the dollars! ” 

He went on and on about Honolulu and Waikiki beach and the 
joys of juke-box civilisation, whilst Sidney did an Americanised 
dance, part hula and part jitterbug. Lively certainly, and an art in 
its own way. Not to be called inferior, in spite of temptation to 
find it so. 

The last was the Fijian—vigorous, almost bumpy, more direct 
than the rest, its grace more wild. Like all the Island dances, it 
assumed that a tremendous spark was passing between the partners. 
Things might flare up or die down but the spark was there even in 
the Sunday-go-to-meeting measures of the Tongans or in the 
Americanised dance of Sidney. The one dance of the entire evening 
which had failed to produce this electric atmosphere was die 
Taralala. Odious and unnatural, it seemed in contrast; a sad monu¬ 
ment to British influence, spiritless essence of the Correct State. 
It seemed to belong so absolutely to the hygienic segregated villages, 
to a preserved people under model rule. Was that a thing to be 
proud of? 

In that room, noisy, fragrant with frangipani, were the logical 
heirs to die islands, the men and women of mixed blood, the pure 
Fijians, and one white technician. Only there were other repre¬ 
sentatives missing—the Indians. They, the imported people, would 
either have to go, or to stay and intermarry, regardless of prejudice, 
regardless of custom, just as in the end the British would have to 
go or mingle. With the salu-salu- of ferns and frangipani tickling 
die neck, I looked round at them all, these intensely alive people, 
who treated each other—and me—so well. Ordinary men and 
women with an extraordinary vitality who could get so much more 
out of so much less dian too many of us. I thought of the boys 
smashing through the shallows of the lagoon on their fish drive, 
exulting and shouting “ Bula! ” as they held up their catches. And 
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die old men growling on and on into die night over the yagona 
bowl. 

This I was leaving; as I had come, by way of Robertson Road, 
by way of those people known so insultingly as ‘ half-castes.’ Good¬ 
bye, Voka. Good-bye, Frankie, Auntie Jean. Jope, Kelemedi, the 
son of the Shark. . . . Days were already separating the men from 
the memory. 

Good-bye to die first of the Islands. The heart does not forget. 


m 




BOOK TWO 




CHAPTER ELEVEN 


T ongan war canoes used to be made of double hulls fastened 
togedier at the gunwales by a platform of crossbeams and 
planking on which stood a small cabin. Such structures had carried 
the Tongans over to Fiji often enough in the past. In a yacht some 
forty feet long the Americans had the comfort of knowing that 
their craft was no smaller and considerably wider than the much- 
less-stable vessels winch had given satisfaction to generations of 
fighting men. 

My position as cook did not exempt me from a fair share of 
odier duties; life on a yacht is curiously named pleasure, for merely 
to survive requires continuous effort unknown on land. Two 
primus stoves were my children. There was a coal stove too, but 
I felt no affection for it, A more experienced man would have laid 
in a private stock of nipples, prickers and spare parts. I was an 
old hand at a primus but not at that form of life, and happily 
assumed that diere were plenty of spares on board. 

It would be unrewarding to detail the his and outs of life on 
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board. It was nothing very novel and has been done, expertly, 
before. In any case, I found, as always, the people much more 
interesting than the situation. Why had they set out together? 
Each had his different answer. Percival had dreamed of going to 
the South Seas during the war. He had saved, if not lived, for it 
alone. Pete had ‘ happened to be hanging around ’ when another 
man was needed. Tony had reached a crisis in his life where he 
had to decide what it was he wanted—success, but was it worth the 
effort; jogging along somehow, but wouldn’t he dien feel that he’d 
be letting lumself down? A kind of crossioads for the thoughtful 
which neither Percival nor Pete would realise could exist. 

At sea I watched Percival carefully entering up details of the log, 
poring over his charts, whistling tunelessly through his teeth. That 
rotund little man was not really enjoying lumself. Hating every 
minute of it and scared stiff—scared of making a mistake, scared of 
making a fool of himself. Scared of the sea. . . . 

Pete, the philosopher on land, at sea was apt to be lazy. He had 
no initiative and had to be told what to do all the time. That would 
not have mattered if he had accepted orders cheerfully, but each 
fresh order he made sound like an imposition. This feeling he 
communicated to die others, who therefore literally cleared their 
diroats before giving him some simple instruction; waited if possible 
to see if he would do a thing without being told. But he hardly 
ever did. 

Tony was in many respects die only good seaman, in spite of 
his moods. Pie had early taken over all the mending and sewing 
on hoard—not of clodies but of sails, ropes, etc. He hked sitting, 
silently busy, up on deck aft. It was, he claimed, the only way to 
see the sea—in retreat from the boat, not rushing towards it, and, 
in any case, rarely watching it. As he was steadily useful, day in, 
day out, he had gradually become the one indispensable member 
of the crew. For, as one began to realise, utility alone was the 
standard by which a man on a small vessel could be judged. I had 
thought that Tony would be especially welcome because of his 
gnuar; but it wasn’t so. His capacity to cheer them with music 
was quite secondary. It was his steady hard work that counted. 
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Days at sea acted as a winnowing fan. The chaff of the men’s 
characters flew in all directions; the solid substance remained. I 
had a nest in the fo’c’s’le. It was too small, nor was I shaped like a 
cone winch would have been ideal. Eut lips had to be sealed against 
complaint. Complaint in any form, even the most subtle, was 
undoubtedly the key to unpopularity. Pete, mutely complaining 
by not doing anything until told, raised tempers around him 
without technically doing any tiling to warrant it. Pcrcival, always 
so worried, carried on his complaint against the sea in that manner. 
Tony, by bemg unworried, maddened the other two. Myself. . . 
I could not be sure how I struck die others. They objected strongly 
to my clumsiness; tills, at first a joke, became a source of exaspera¬ 
tion. I gatheied that what they’d objected to most in the ex-marine 
cook, was an assumption of know-all competence. . . . 

Thus die individual qualities of each, instead of being accepted 
easily as the make-up of the individual person, jarred on the rest, 
and went on jarring. On the small yacht they were turned in upon 
one another. Small characteristics and tricks of behaviour became 
unbearable. Rows could start over the way Percival munched his 
food. They all agreed that it was the little things they objected to 
most. What diey meant, was that the little things merely fired the 
sparks by providing definite pretexts. 

A jangling hunch, and yet. . . and yet . . . We struck a squall 
south of Pago-Pago (it put one in mmd at once of an old limp 
film of that title). The squall continued and blew up into a circling 
storm winch would knock the yacht lightly in passing like a boxer 
with a punch-drunk opponent. Each time one more tiring went 
wrong. The head stay broke. We set it up and the jib blew out. 
The stay sail broke. We set the spare jib and it tore clean across. 
The vessel was heaving and bucketing about in a sea both heavy 
and choppy. Everyone and everything was wringing wet, and after 
interminable hours of it, all were dead tired and wanting something 
hot. 

The galley was a passage off the saloon, dark at the best of 
times. One primus stove had already been screwed down. This 
was the one to explode through its safety vent, not seriously, but 
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enough to put it out of action. I had to unscrew it and screw down 
the other. I ought to have tested the nipple first, but did not. 

A lurch of the vessel brought the burner tinkling to the deck. 
A stagger and 1 trod on it and it broke in half. Scrabbling about on 
the deck for the burner, I knocked against the can of paraffin and 
upset it all over myself, and over some food placed ready in a tin. 
A frying-pan unhitched itself and came crashing about my head.... 

The smell and taste of paraffin seemed to work its way into 
every thin g. I made some cocoa at last, bracmg myself agauist tire 
cabin door. I tasted it. Paraffin. I could have wept with sheer 
angry dismay. The cocoa heaved with the yacht and slopped on to 
my hand, burning it. I hung on to the saucepan cursing, 

Pete came through. “Christ, get a move on!” Pie sniffed, 
and said: “ Kerosene, eh? ” 

“ You’d guess so.” 

“ Well, I just came to say the radio’s out.” 

“ Ah-ha! ” 

“ So we don’t have time-checks.” 

“Ali-ha!” 

“ Ain’t it easier to use the coal stove? ” 

“ If you want to gas yourself in this unventilatcd hole . . .” 

“ Well, I just came to say the radio’s out.” Away he staggered. 

Through came Percival. Percival sniffed. “Jee-zuzz, d’you 
want to set us alight ? ” 

“ That’s the general idea.” 

“ I didn’t mean it. Guess it’s pretty difficult. I-Iey, d’you know 
what . . . ? ” 

“ I know, the radio’s out.” 

“ Yeah, it’s busted. Hey, but the binnacle light’s gone dead, 
and I only got a flashlight to steer by. Listen, we’re not having 
fun. ... Is that cocoa, I could do with a cup ? . . .” 

“ It was cocoa. I’ll have some more ready as soon as I can.” 

“ Good boy! ” 

Tony came through. “ Wot, no cocoa, Mrs. Mopp ? Whatever 
would Winston say ? . .. The fo’rard hatch is leaking and the bilge 
pump is clogged. Thought you might like to know. . . .” 
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“ Good of you.” 

“ And the reason the radio won’t work is the battery’s dead. 
So . . ” 

“ So all right. I’ll put in the spare.” 

“ Speaking quite personally, of course, I’d rather you made 
some more cocoa. . , 

“ Ah-ha. . . .” 

“ Pcrcival says we mustn’t be selfish and think only of ourselves 
in the common emergency. I guess he’s been at the Reader s Digest. 
He says we must study others. He says.. 

“_in ” 

“ That’s it. He says a good old-fashioned oath relieves the 
feelings harmless yet efficaciously. . . 

“_ini” 

“ Remember. God is our co-pilot.. .. Hey, listen, where d’you 
keep the spare battery? ” 

The spare was spoilt by water. And then die charging plant 
wouldn’t run. . . . 

When we limped into Pago-Pago, they all said they wouldn’t 
care to go dirough that again. They set repairs on one side for 
a day. Pcrcival put on smart white clothes, Pete sprawled about 
on deck in the sunsliine with a book, and Tony strummed thought¬ 
fully on his guitar. Three very ordinary people who appeared tc. 
have become friends again after the comradeship of the storm. 
But actually they were no more friendly than before, though this 
was disguised on account of the prospect of going ashore, of 
separating. Yet when the time actually came, they wouldn’t 
separate. For all their talk about wanting to see something of the 
country, the first bar would claim them and one drink would lead 
to another and another. There they were, those three, bound 
together for an indefinite period of the future, partners in a three- 
sided, sexless marriage, carrying their own world with them 
wherever they went. Was this what they meant by adventure ? 

They tacitly assumed that I would continue with them, and 
were surprised when I thanked them and said I’d be going on alone. 
Not that I regretted the experience, but I had no wish to repeat 
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it. It is no exaggeration to say that a small ocean-going yacht 
provides the most unsatisfactory form of travel known to man, 
for it absorbs all the energies, dictates a comradeship which cuts 
one off from any real contact with people or places visited and gives 
m return nothing but itself. As well go yachting in the Hamble 
river as south of Pago-Pago. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


I n Pago-Pago, American Naval base, one of die finest harbours 
in the Pacific, the eye is drawn upwards as in Fiji to towering 
green peaks, green to the very top. But lower down die slopes 
Fiji disappears and in the dock areas there is scarcely a comparison 
to be made with Suva. For the world has there turned grey. Grey 
the wooden huts, grey the corrugated-iron roofs, grey the wharf, 
grey the streets. A naval base, no less, with Hollywood thorough¬ 
ness. It can be mistaken for nothing else. 

There were relieving features, an immense pylon with orange 
legs and another in the distance, camouflaged in brilliant colours. 
Colour came m again on the wharf, where Samoans, dressed in a 
variant of American naval uniform, drove bright yellow tractors 
and trolleys at high speed towards piles of crates, for the Maim 
had arrived and was unloading cargo. Human beings too—a 
gentleman in a lightweight suit, with gold-rimmed spectacles and 
a wide ' Arizona ’ hat, soon mown down by a trolley fiend. His 
expensive camera, mounted on a tripod, crashed to the ground. 
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An argument where the keen edge of business efficiency blunted 
itself hopelessly against a bland barrier of Polynesian humour. . . . 

W alkin g about the dock, dodging the trolley fiends and looking 
the Matua over, I felt suddenly self-conscious of my walk. No one 
else strode forward primly upright. They rolled, hips out-thrust 
from side to side. That was the Pago-Pago manner. Many were 
chewing bubble-gum and blowing balloons with it in an exaggera¬ 
tion of American mannerisms pushed to a point of high comedy. 
In that atmosphere, the elaborate camera on its tripod had only 
suffered the indignity which was its due. One looked round for the 
Keystone Cops. There they were, in the up-to-date convention; 
naval police, dressed as though in space-suits, rushing upon the 
scene in a jeep. 

It would have been pleasant if the Matua could have stayed 
longer, for I saw my own role clearly. The spectator, peering into 
everyone’s business, banged into, knocked over, insulted, plastered 
with custard pies and carried away kicking for a fade-out on the 
back of a jeep. But the Matua left for Apia. 

Back to the familiar. Novelty along expected lines. The red- 
roofed bungalows dotting green slopes; the bay of Apia laid out 
like a tropical Skegness, even to the clock-tower, but behind the 
straggling town die true landscape of the South Seas, the earth 
heaving up in peaks and rising vales towards Vailima and beyond 
to Mount Vaea. 

It happened that I had been given an introduction in Sydney to 
Ted Annandale, who had married a daughter of O. F. Nelson, the 
late trading king of Samoa. The Nelson family were the most 
important on the island. They were themselves part Samoan; they 
had, in fact, come into their logical inheritance, for another daughter 
was the wife ofTamesesi. Tamesesi and Malietoa were the two high 
chiefs. But for the fact of New Zealand trusteeship, Samoa looked 
in a fair way towards adopting a pattern for the future. 

The letter of introduction was presented. The result was an 
instantaneous offer of every possible help and hospitality, which 
was very nearly gratefully accepted. 

There was, however, an extraordinary regulation in force, 
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quarantine laws which involved daily reporting to the hospital for 
thirty days after arrival. This was a concession, for formerly 
visitors had been segregated in a quarantine hut. No hope then, 
for a month, of going to some remote part of Samoa. A month 
could not be spared for Apia, even though the Annandales were so 
hospitable. I had to accept the alternative, to leave when the Matua 
left for Tonga. 

Although Robert Louis Stevenson’s home, Vailima, was the 
real place of pilgrimage, it seemed unwise to rush up there at once 
before seeing at least a little of Samoa. So instead I took a bus 
and dien another at random. 

Unlike the buses in Fiji, these carried a few other passengers. 
The vehicle itself was similar, a converted truck. I made very 
little contact with the Samoans, who appeared reserved almost to 
the point of brusqueness. That was my fault for knowing no words 
of their language. An untutored impression was that if the Fijians 
could be called the British, the Samoans might equally well be 
known as the Germans, of the Pacific. There was a certain Teutonic 
stolidity about them, a strange reminder of German rule in Samoa, 
persisting so long after die fall of die Kaiser. 

Germanic too, seemed the villages, so incredibly neat and clean, 
the huts perched high upon wooden legs, with mat blinds which 
rolled up all the way round to disclose a platform sheltered by a 
roof. The grass on which die huts were set was as close cropped as 
a lawn. Fresh air and sunlight bathed these people throughout the 
day. There were no dark lures as in Fiji. 

The most surprising feature, however, were die churches. Each 
airy village owned one or more edifices so elaborate diat church 
was hardly the word. Soaring towers, cupolas, bell-chambers of 
polished stone—these were cathedrals by any standard, seen from 
the front. Such palatial Houses of God, set on the outskirts of a 
scattering of humble huts, sent the mind into retreat back through 
the years to the Middle Ages and beyond. The price of the materials 
alone must have run into thousands and thousands of pounds, raised 
penny by penny from the poor. The willing poor; for such mighty 
works bore witness to Faith, not Tyranny. Many villages had had 
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two or more tries at building a cathedral. The rejects, roofless and 
mouldering, added to die splendour of the one remaining. 

With Charity supplying the funds, and Hope as the architect, 
Faith had budded strangely. These three unprofessional virtues 
between them had created a hotch-potch peculiarly their own. A 
vast Godiic facade would testify to the burning zeal of the founders. 
Behind it perhaps one wall in the grand manner. Then no money 
left ... a wood and corrugatcd-iron shack tailing off into space; 
or not even that. A roofless nave; a retreat to the previous church, 
itself an abbey. Waiting . . . waiting for the Lord to provide. . . . 

No doubt the Samoans in the simple piety of their hearts desired 
to build stateher and stateher mansions for their souls. No doubt 
prestige stemmed from each new cathedral, and village vied against 
village with enthusiasm more profane than sacred. But that did 
not excuse the religious materialism which could lead to a desire 
for such a chinch, nor the type of missionary who could strap such 
a fantastic burden on to the back of Inis congregation. I had read 
of the follies perpetuated in marble on the Gambier Islands; had 
thought that Pere Laval, working die natives literally to death as 
his cathedral rose higher and lugher, was one isolated example of 
freakishness; a sport of the missionary mind. In Samoa, on die 
road to Samatau, the sport appeared to have become the species; 
fixed, as if indigenous. 

The cathedrals could be matched in incongruity only by another 
group of oddities which asked for attention before making plain the 
reasons for their existence. Along the hue of the beach were small 
causeways of wood stretching out to tiny huts like sentinel boxes 
on stilts set in the water. They might have been fishermen’s rests, 
thatched shelters for men sitting there all day long, dangling lines 
into the lagoon waiting for a bite. But in fact they were pier-like 
privies, sanitation carried to extremes of thoroughness defeated only 
by the action of the tides which often washed ashore what should 
have been carried out to sea. Hence die coastline was noisome and 
unpleasant, in spite of the loving care put into the construction of 
the causeways. 

The coastline itself was not at those stretches a tiling of great 
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beauty. Erosion of grey-black mud banks bad sent great coconut 
trees tottering to their fall. They lay stretched out on to the beach, 
their feathery green heads rotting in black slime, their roots ancient 
crinolines exposed and decaying in the sunlight. 

That evening after a meal on the Mattia I wandered into Apia, 
past the wharf with its bananas piled lugh, past die ex-servicemen’s 
club (given by the Nelsons as a war memorial), past the clock tower 
(again given by the Nelsons in remembrance of the son that died 
in the First World War), and on along the road towards the far 
arm of the bay. It was pleasant to see Samoans dressed in lava-lava 
(sarongs) and shirt. Sturdy men, some light, some dark brown, with 
eyes slightly slanting as diough their ancestors had been transplanted 
from China. There had at one time been many Chinese labourers 
imported to Samoa—where they had presented die authorities with 
the Indian problem of Fiji in another guise—and that might be the 
explanation. Miss Gordon Cuming had produced the theory that 
the Polynesians originally came from the Japanese Islands; and this 
in Samoa seemed quite likely, much more likely than the ‘ Kon- 
Tiki ’ theory of colonisation from the West, from America. Because 
we like the Polynesians we like to think that their descent is white, 
not coloured, and one often feels that this simple wish is at the 
back of all these theories, diose ‘proofs’ and ‘evidences’ in however 
scientific a guise they may be presented. 

Sounds of music and singing came from occasional bungalows 
set in gardens fronting the bay. In the darkness along the road a 
small knot of people stood listening, peering over a fence of false 
coffee towards a veranda decorated with coloured lights where a 
party was taking place. Some of the guests were in evening-dress, 
some were in their ordinary clothes; guests of all colours sitting 
round tables, dancing, standing and chatting. And beyond the 
magic circle of light, the silent watchers. 

I longed to join in; not to impose, but just to see what they 
were all doing, to know a little at least about those brightly-Ht 
lives before they vanished for ever from experience. 

But instead I stood, looking on, whilst the Samoan band played 
racy music into the warm night air. Just watching, listening, in 
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silence, grateful for the spectacle, amongst a little group of Samoans 
as contented and as inquisitive as myself. In remoter parts of the 
island, no doubt die people were sleeping on their airy platforms 
after a simple meal of roots and fish. But those primitive simplicities 
need not be more interesting than the half-sophistications of a mixed 
party in Apia. That, which was one of the lessons from Fiji, applied 
equally in Samoa; and in truth I did not care whether I remained 
or left, so long as the next landfall would be another island. 

The next day Edward Annandale, large and good humoured, 
proud of liis Samoan heritage, asked what I should most hire to 
see. Vaikma, of course. Vaiiima was the residence of the High 
Commissioner—or rather had been and would be. High Com¬ 
missioners were going through a game of musical chairs, the 
previous one had gone but the new one had not yet arrived. For 
once Vaiiima was empty. 

That was lucky, for there would be no jarring furniture and no 
alien presences; a chance to see how the great Robert Louis 
Stevenson had really lived, to feel his atmosphere, if years of 
official decorum had let any survive. "We drove uphill to the left 
of Mount Vaea, towards a green knoll. There was an imposing 
gateway, modem, neo-Egyptian, two sohd white pylons followed 
by a thin avenue of trees. There at the end sat the house, one arm 
carrying a closed veranda room outflung over the drive to make a 
porch. Try as one might, the cadaverous fiery-eyed Robert Louis 
Stevenson of the portraits could scarcely be imagined at home there, 
though inside was a red-brick fireplace, a reminder of England. 
For Vaiiima, painted white wood with corrugated-iron roof, was 
as ugly as nearly every other ‘ European style ’ bungalow in the 
South Seas; its one redeeming feature the upper room over the 
porch. 

Only in the garden was a more haunted peace to be discerned, 
dripping from the remains of herbaceous borders, the green walks 
along which Mrs. Stevenson, pruning shears in hand, had paraded 
as if in some English plot. All over the garden sounded the gurgle 
and splash of falling water. The snip-snip-snap of pruning shears 
would have made a rhythmic melody, British beyond behef. Was 
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that, then, the secret of Vaihma—to act as though it were in another 
land for the benefit of an exile ? To act but not to be, for one glance 
upwards from the carefully sculpted garden and the eye was trapped 
in Samoa, caught in greenery pouring from the slopes of Mount 
Vaea, in green falls of vegetation, steeper and more massive than 
Niagara. The whole mountain seemed to plunge in an emerald 
mist towards Vailima, liquid in the wind stirring die fern-hung 
trees; the gaps in the jungle like rocks in a cataract, swirled round, 
half-submerged in green froth. 

In those forests R. L. S. had cut a trail; lost himself; twisted 
his ankle, crawled on and on through green voices mocking and 
whispering that he would never reach home again, never Scotland, 
never his desolate native hills again. And he had struggled on to 
Vailima, thankful to be back, yet not too sure whether he had 
reached his heart’s desire, not too glad to hear the snip of the 
pruning shears, but concealing the nostalgia in him from the others, 
rejoicing in his good fortune too fervendy, turning away too 
abruptly from the slopes of Mount Vaea, the evcrlastmg greenery 
pouring from the heights and over his own brain. 

Vailima ... attenuated ghosts of past fancies lost, of past expecta¬ 
tions confounded, drifted with me through its rooms, out into die 
garden and back into the car in a daze of acquired nostalgia which 
actuality soon dispelled. There was a rubber estate to be seen, High 
thin trees in rows; and cocoa, small and inviting, walled in by 
kapoks growing close togedier. And a visit to the great grey palace 
of O. P. Nelson, Georgian colonial, with its wide, long passages and 
continuous upstairs veranda all in grey. 

That night I met both Tamesesi and Mahetoa but refrained from 
asking any questions about Samoan politics. It was the hour of 
relaxation; there were indeed other matters to discuss; a home 
movie presented by the Pauls in a room lit by vertical fluorescent 
strips, Lana Turner in die throes of cocktails, music, sudden death 
and, of course, die Hollywood version of Love. In such incon¬ 
gruities lies part of the delight of travel. Less than ever did I regret 
not penetrating into the backwoods of Samoa. Besides, something 
add was happening inside me. 
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O N the S.S. Matua on the way to Tonga coats must be worn 
for dinner. The Union Steamship Company has an uphill task, 
but it tackles it manfully. No matter how high the temperature, 
standards will rise above it. 

Its cabin accommodation includes a little cabinet marked 
* Cuspidor ’ in which there is to be found a grey cardboard collapsible 
box. I talked to an elderly stewardess, who spent spare moments 
manufacturing these: “Try as you may, you can’t keep enamel 
stainless,” I was told, “ and of course ‘ cuspidor ’ is really only a 
polite way of putting it when it gets rough.” Up to the very last 
moment there will be a polite way of putting it. But then—crash— 
and down they tumble, the standards and the courtesies in one great 
wave of sickness. 

Sea sickness is not all. Other hazards can lie in wait in the 
Soudi Seas as anywhere else in the world. Mai de mer is a transitory 
form of illness compared to amoebic dysentry which struck me just 
before leaving Suva. Throughout my stay in Tonga the amoeba 
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sat like the black monkey of childhood on my shoulder, muttering 
and grimacing, re-interpretmg every experience in the least favour¬ 
able light, 

A wrong way to start was to accept a kind invitation to live 
with one of the white officials, wrong because that implied being 
in the ‘ European ’ camp. But illness craves quiet and cleanliness and 
the minimum of disturbance. Thus one thing led to another—a 
white host, to meals at the boarding-house frequented solely by 
‘ Europeans ’; this in turn to a few convalescent outings of the 
Gordon Cuming type, interesting visits to School Sports, to a fish 
drive, and a feast m honour of the departing British Agent. 
By then, my point of view had crystallised. These interesting outings 
were of no interest to me; formal functions where outward trap¬ 
pings all but smothered the life within, differing little except in kind 
from formal functions elsewhere in the world. ... I could say that 
over to myself and still go ahead and do the wrong thing on such 
days as I could rise from bed. 

From the bed—die chief vantage point for die next month— 
Tonga, even the whole South Seas, presented itself in a guise 
entirely new and just as ‘ true ’ at the time, as any former guise. 
The interior of the * European Style ’ bungalow, the veranda 5 d 
box on stilts widi roof of corrugated iron such as Europe is for the 
most part mercifully spared, was Tonga far more than the small 
flat island of Tongatabu which rioted greenly outside. The room 
was sparsely furnished and utilitarian; die door and windows of 
meshed wire to keep out the mosquitoes, a giant’s meat safe of a 
room. 

But the mosquitoes had got in, all the same. The most prevalent 
noise was their whine, the thin whine of a multiple mosquito, the 
essence or group spirit of all mosquitoes who had somehow managed 
to pass the meshed wire barrier; who clung, feet splayed out, in 
darkened comers under sills or high up near the point of the roof. 
Now and then one of them would detach itself with the ease of a 
note escaping from a violin. Borne on a narrow track of sound, 
it would haunt the room audibly and invisibly. It heralded its small 
bite so persistently, that to a min d distraught each, mosquito seemed 
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to be a dioplet of one’s own blood; sucked out, spinning through 
the room, till every dark place dapped with personal life. 

Inside the room, besides the table, there was a wooden church- 
hall chair; another like it but with wooden arms; a curtam of faded 
floral cotton across a comer for hanging clothes, a paraffin pressure 
lamp, and a camp bed. The military simplicity of furnishing soothed 
the mind and evoked a familiar pattern of controlled disciplined 
R.A.F. life. But there was no controlled and disciplined orderly to 
glide in and out. Only a bulky sulky Tongan girl with sly eyes who 
had the art of introducing the taste of paraffin into a cup of tea 
(how unwillingly made!), even into a glass of lime juice. She took 
no pains to hide her distaste for the revolting creature on its revolting 
bed. A racing bout of malaria and a roving bloodshot eye perhaps 
she would have understood, but not a slow dissolution in every 
member; one long descent unmarked by any rise. 

The hot damp air in die room struggled out through the iron 
meshes of the window whenever she came in. The air was too 
lazy to make the effort on its own. Sometimes it felt as though the 
atmosphere was divided into sections—over by the door in inter¬ 
mittent motion; down alongside the wall, near a pile of suitcases 
and tin trunks, undisturbed and quiescent. When die slice of air 
over the camp bed heated unendurably, it was time to flounder 
about regardless of whether the canvas would stand up to it. And 
apart from familiar, too frequent, visits to the bathroom, there was 
nothing to do but to rummage in the trunks, sweat stinging the eyes. 

The trunks were mine. They would have been more interesting 
had they been the relics of some other, as their contents were 
becoming too well known. It happened that a number of papers 
had been thrown together at hazard, old notebooks and letters from 
a file included by mistake in England, even some Air Ministry orders 
and part of a will. Then there were shoes and tilings wrapped in 
bits of the Daily Mirror, the Melbourne Times, etc., depending on 
how long we’d been together. The jumble of these made reading 
of a highly desirable sort, being varied and utterly disconnected at 
a time when a book as such was apt to be a strain. 

Outside the palms shimmered and rustled in lines towards a 
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hedge of greenish-brownish false coffee, and the sky was blue but 
cloudy with cumulus. The palms seemed to be falling slowly 
towards the red tin roof of the house whenever a cloud passed 
behind their green tops. The outer world to an invalid is at best an 
armed neutral. Those palms were on the march, closing in and 
yet never coming nearer; the march of nightmare where things 
can move without leaving the one place; the march of drunken¬ 
ness, of sea sickness, all familiar tilings. 

Inside towards the centre, shut in by a disorganisation of the 
body cells more rigidly than by the moving palm trees, imprisoned 
more surely by mental stress than by either of those two, the dis¬ 
integrating person that was myself groped and peered through tom 
scraps of newspaper. The world they revealed seemed more unreal 
than their reader. For instance: 

1946. “ The Lord Mayor’s Show is going to be a singularly 
hvely affair . . . preparations are already going ahead to add a 
touch of boogie-woogie to the day. In the art section, being 
planned by the Central Council of Physical Recreation, will be 
a lorry—carrying Lou Preager and his band—and a trailer on 
which four couples will demonstrate modem ballroom dancing. 
Seven couples will sit at the side of the portable dance floor. 
And the bandsmen in dinner-jackets will have stone hot-water 
bottles at their feet, while the dancers will be fortified during the 
breaks with hot turde soup from a container.” 

More modem from Australia: 

PROPHET THINKS He’s HAD IT 

Melbourne’s 115-year-old Indian prophet Ahmar Gaga Singh, 
who claimed very recently to have everlasting life, predicted 
to-night that he would die ‘ very soon.’ Gaga Singh said his 
death was very near though he was still ‘ feeling like a boy of 
15 ’ . . . Gaga Singh, who has outlived eight wives, said his 
forty-two children would be ' well looked after. He said he 
had a hundred-year-old son living in India. . . 
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And this: 

“ The per capita cost of killing one German or Jap is now fifty 

thousand dollars. To kill each enemy soldier cost Napoleon but 

tlnee thousand dollars, and Caesar seventy-five cents! ” 

There was no sonorous voice from The Times to vary the fare. 
The Times must be too useful for lighting fires to be used as a 
wrapper. Instead, in Dallas a distraught woman complained that a 
three-year-old child kept bitmg her Great Dane. In Victoria, B.C., 
a Canadian mobile Red Cross unit took blood from Mr. A. Stone. 
Children were kept in cages for ten years; a man had his first bath 
at the age of sixty-six. People froze to death in blizzards in New 
York and died of heat strokes at die Olympic games; and like 
confetti they were poured over my head and fluttered back into the 
tin trunk. 

It was time for the Tongan Medical Practitioner (a long title 
for a man not quite a doctor, as we understand the word) to call. 
He would come in, shutting the meshed door softly behind him, 
spruce and smiling, intelligence shinmg through a gentle Polynesian 
face, file had not the brisk authority and the too-bedside maimer of 
an old expert. He was a little shy, but knew his job, and gave an 
injection with really sympathetic efficiency. Contact with him was 
like sitting on the shore of a lagoon listening to waves soughing over 
a far-off reef. 

After the injection it was a litde more painful to He down. 
Sprawling was comfortable, but there was not much room for that, 
and the camp bed creaked whenever it was tried. The penalty to 
be paid for contact with the Tongan Medical Practitioner was that 
one began to indulge in self-pity. Newspaper snippets lost some of 
their savour since they dealt with other people and the mood was 
no longer for such, whatever their merits. 

Other worlds, fantastic worlds, were an anodyne. Churchward’s 
book about the Lost Continent of Mu lay to hand. In it were his 
‘ evidences ’ that Lemutia really once existed, the Lost Continent 
in the Pacific (to counterbalance Atlantis on the other side of the 
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globe). The gigantic statues on Easter Island, those weather-beaten 
grotesques—they were Lemnrian. The strange stone causeways and 
canals on Ponape in the Carolines—Lemmian. The Haamonga, a 
coral limestone arch on this very island of Tongatabu—a southern 
boundary mark of Mu. 

When the present is unsatisfactory—as in my case, that particular 
present was indeed—the past exerts an unusual fascination; even 
a legendary past. For the mind suspects that no historian has ever 
told die truth. Why not then adopt a poetic truth, regardless of 
history ? Legend is poetic truth, with a power to touch some sub¬ 
merged depths in ourselves, the primitive mind which we may 
feel we no longer possess. A legend of a submerged continent 
strikes an immediate chord of sympadiy, to which the Lemuria in 
us responds, brother to brother, until the modem mind dismisses 
the idea as so much superstition. 

The legend itself is simple. Our ancestors lived in peace and 
happmess on Lemuria until the day came when their whole world 
was shaken by a cataclysm. The land heaved up, spouting 
volcanoes; the water rushed in covering the land; all that remained 
were the tops of the volcanoes to which a few surviving members 
of the race clung, waiting for the water to subside. They waited in 
vain. Even when little by little the waves retreated, the continent 
had sunk for ever. In starvation and misery the survivors fought 
among themselves; quarrelled, cheated and killed one another in 
competition for food. Gradually the memory of their happy an¬ 
cestors grew dim.... We are their degenerate descendants. 

The Garden of Eden; the Flood, no less, but lacking one 
important particular, the doctrine of original sin. There was no 
apple in Lemuria and no serpent. There is no suggestion that the 
Lemurians were punished by the Flood. It happened; and they 
vanished—all but a handful. 

At leisure the mind can play with such legend and wonder what 
secret those inhabitants possessed that made them happy in that 
golden age. Not innocence, for there was no fall. Knowledge then, 
applied constructively instead of destructively? and imagination; 
and common sense? .. . And still in the end Lemuria vanished. 
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But the historians interrupt. They cannot allow legend free 
interpretation. There must be evidence, conflicting of course— 
the impeachment of ‘ doubtful ’ sources, the bickermg over details, 
the ‘ fresh facts from hitherto unknown documents.’ Hence such 
equivocal things as the Lhasa Record, the Easter Island Tablet, the 
Greek Record, the Troiano Manuscript, die Maya Record, the 
Codex Cortensianus, the Valmiki. . . . From these a curious and 
arbitrary picture is drawn which, alas, dates. 

Churchward reconstructs a land of broad rivers, winding through 
green pastures: “ Feathered songsters vying with each other . . . 
mighty mastodons flapping their ears to drive off annoying insects.” 
On cool evenings he sees jewel-bedecked men and women (64 
million of them) in pleasure ships, passing stone palaces on their 
progress down the river. 

He brings the whole myth into discredit. The mind which can 
accept a broad legend will not swallow unlikely details with the 
same relish. It begms to nibble; to inquire into tedious matters such 
as “ Who built diose palaces ? ” “ Who mined those jewels ? ” It 
is apt to decide too, that a people who found palaces and jewels 
necessary for happiness, must have had ideas not unlike ourselves.... 
But we pay a price for such urges: did not they ? 

Earlier, on one of the days when health allowed, I had visited 
the Haamonga. In the sober language of the Colonial Office report, 
it was described as ‘ two large upright coral stones, about 16 foot 
high, with a connecting stone 19 foot long, laid horizontally across 
and morticed into the tops of the upright pieces, the visible parts 
of which are estimated to weigh between 30 and 40 tons.’ That 
description is exaedy true. Not far away there were even hollows 
in the coral caves which looked like the scene of excavation. 

“ There being no native stone on the Island,” claimed Church¬ 
ward, “ and die nearest available stone being over 200 miles away 
... leaves open a wide field for speculation.” Speculate he did. One 
of his ‘ proofs ’ at least was poppycock. What if his interpretations 
were poppycock too ? 

The more scornful I became of Churchward, the more deeply 
devoted I was to that lost continent. For there the poor were happy 
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until the cataclysm and afterwards one factor alone had destroyed 
their happiness—starvation. Was food, then, the clue? 

Tongans themselves (who might, after all, be supposed to be 
brimming over with tales of Lemuria) have not and as far as is 
known never have had any traditional legends to trace their 
ancestors back to Lemurian times. In 1643 when Abel Tasman 
‘ discovered ’ the islands, the Tongans had committed to memory 
a list of names of certain holy chiefs going back to the tenth century. 
Their history before that was myth but not of the Lemurian type, 
for according to them some islands (the volcanic) dropped fiom die 
sky and others (the atolls) reared from out of the sea according to the 
vagaries of different gods and goddesses in pursuance of their 
private whims. 

From Lemuria to the ‘modern’ history of Tonga was a short 
step for someone with time on their hands. To compensate for 
visits which were never paid, I began to collect facts from Tonga’s 
past which did much to alleviate the pangs of the unrewarding 
present. Their past, from a European point of view, really started 
with Captain Cook, who visited the Islands 130 years after Tasman 
and noticed nothing which could lead anyone to conclude that the 
Tongans were descendants of Mu. He regarded them as savages and 
complained that they pilfered; but finding them hospitable, he 
named the whole group * tile Friendly Isles.’ He little realised how 
narrowly he had escaped assassination at the hands of his hosts. He 
would have been hurt to know that the islanders were plotting 
the seizure of his ship and crew, though perhaps not surprised. 
For he had learned that these brown-skinned people thought 
that their white visitors had descended through the heavens. They 
called them the Papa-langi (Cloudbursters) and marvelled at the 
clothes, pistols and gunpowder which had presumably also dropped 
from the air, and which were, therefore, like the rain, their own 
property. 

Cook left behind him a tortoise which still crawls about die 
grounds of the Palace (a two-storied wooden house roofed with 
corrugated iron). A less likeable legacy was the arms and am¬ 
munition which were exchanged for provisions. These the Tongans 
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first used among themselves, plunging a peaceful land into chaos 
and strife, then sent over to Fiji to exchange for war canoes. 

By tire time that the first missionaries arrived in 1797, Tongans 
were well on the way to becoming cannibals, for Tongan warriors 
returning from Fiji had acquired a taste for ‘ Long Pig ’ and the 
ground around the cooking ovens was soon littered with human 
bones. Appalled, the missionaries, minus three of their number, 
demanded to be taken away from a land which palpably filled to 
live up to its earlier reputation for friendliness. 

The missionaries themselves were far from model; they were 
not, so to speak, missionaries at all, but ten callow bachelois, young 
mechanics neither by character nor training fitted to preach any 
gospel. They were supposed to teach by precept; but smee many of 
them took native concubines and quarrelled ceaselessly amongst 
themselves, Tongans could see no difference between them and 
the white beachcombers, convicts from New South Wales and die 
escaped crews of ships, who were starting to arrive. 

The Port au Prince, a privateer sailing from Gravesend in 1805, 
gave the Tongans even less reason to trust white men who, in spite 
of their mechanical skill, seemed to be morally inferior. After some 
free-for-all looting in the Haapai (central) group of the Friendlies, 
combined with such tactics as flying the American flag, holding 
native guests to ransom and robbing them of their goods, the captain 
and crew of die Port au Prince were surprised and overcome by 
Finau of Vavau. Five only survived, amongst them James Marriner, 
who wrote an account of his experiences. 

The Port au Prince ‘ massacre ’ was widely reported hi England. 
It aroused Byron’s Muse and did much to fix the idea in people’s 
minds that the South Seas were full of the most vile and treacherous 
savages hi the world. After a time lag of sixteen years, the mission¬ 
aries were to make another attempt at converting the heathen but 
this time with fewer illusions as to what their task entailed. The 
Reverend Walter Lawry fitted out a sliip largely at his own expense, 
and took with him a blacksmith and a carpenter—still persisting in 
the theory that it was only necessary to teach the natives western 
trades for them to become good Christians. 
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Four years later, die Reverends Thomas and Hutchison ariived 
to cany on his work, with such success that Wesleyans, within a 
decade, were eagerly discussing the ‘Tongan Pentecost,’ for as 
such the wholesale conversion of the islanders was viewed. 

As in the case of the Pomares in Tahiti, and die Cakobaus in 
Fiji, the status of a newly-emerging king was closely bound up 
with a new religion. Both were novelties, both interdependent. 
The system of government, almost without exception throughout 
the South Seas before the coming of the white man, was a Chiefly 
system, based mainly on genealogy and inheritance, with taboos 
taking the place of laws. A kmg, as such, was unknown. The 
nussionaiies soon found that the best way to secure converts was 
to proceed with a local Chief first, and use Chiefly prestige (even 
though it derived wholly from the pagan religion) against the 
commoners. This was fighting the devil with his own weapons. 
If a Chief later assumed lordship over other Chiefs, it meant that his 
religion would be dominant too, and there were plenty of mission¬ 
aries ready to discern the Lord’s Will at work in tins process. Thus 
were the Tongans taught the apparent relationship between might 
and right, ‘ Christian ’ style. 

The Tongan Chief who both used, and was used by, the mis¬ 
sionaries, was George Tubou of Haapai, for the new religion spread 
to wherever tire ‘ king ’ extended Ins power—to Vavau at the 
death of Finau, and to Tongatabu on the death of his uncle, Josiah 
Tubou. 

In Tongatabu, however, Tubou came up against a problem 
which was bemg repeated all over the South Seas. There were 
other claimants to power, notably the descendants of the Tui Tonga, 
the ancient spiritual Chief, who had embraced Roman Catholicism. 
Secular and religious matters were so intertwined that critics have 
often been content to call Tubou’s struggle a missionaries’ war. It 
is fairer to say that, with the coming of arms and ammunition, 
unifi cation was inevitable, and that the missionaries were inevitably 
involved. Along very broad lines, Roman Catholicism could be 
identified with French, and the Protestants with the Englishinfluence. 
Tonga falling within the English orbit, could really only unify on 
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Protestant lines. Tubou’s almost bloodless victory disposed of the 
question early on in the century; and Tonga was spared the un¬ 
certainties and the salvation at the point of a ship’s cannon inflicted 
on the luckless Tahitians. 

Unity achieved, Tonga was from then on mainly concerned 
with its retention. Tongan history was to be dominated by fear of 
the Papalangi. It was well justified. England had started to dispossess 
the Aboriginals of Australia and the Maoris of New Zealand. Fiji 
was a battleground of more or less shady politics until its cession 
by Cakobau, the king cieated by foreign arms; France was astride 
New Caledonia; Britain, America and Germany were bickering 
over Samoa. What chance had Tonga of maintaining its in- 
dependance ? 

That it could do so successfully was largely due, by an irony of 
history, to the losing of it to one of the Papalangi; an astonishing 
character who in his time incurred the displeasure of almost every¬ 
one, a Wesleyan ex-missionary who became Tonga’s first Premier, 
the Reverend Shirley Baker. 

This remarkable man ran away from England, lured by fantastic 
stories of the gold rush, stowing away in the ship to Australia and 
working his passage when discovered. Changing his intention on 
arrival, he became a Wesleyan class leader in the Castlemaine district 
of Victoria and later felt himself impelled to go to the Islands as a 
missionary. George Tubou, shrewdly foreseeing that Tonga’s only 
hope of maintaining its independence lay in becoming a well- 
regulated state competent to conduct its own affairs, invited Baker 
to become Premier—and found himself landed with a dictator. 
Baker’s Constitution was drafted in 1875 and, with minor modifica¬ 
tions, has been Tongan law ever since. Ten years later Baker and 
die King seceded from the Australasian Conference to establish the 
Free Church of Tonga. And when that high-handed act was 
followed by persecutions and deportations Baker claimed that they 
were reprisals for an attempt on his life. By 1890, Baker, like all 
dictators, was completely out of hand. For die sake of the peace he 
had to be deposed—a story in itself. But his work for Tongan 
freedom endures, even though Tonga placed herself under British 
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protection in 1900, and though die Free Church of Tonga came 
back into the orthodox fold and issued out again as the Wesleyan 
Free Church in 1923. 

British protection has involved very little in the way of incon¬ 
venience and many benefits. The British Agent has a certam control 
of Tongan outside expenditure and influence, rather than control, 
where internal affairs are concerned. Tonga, on the other hand, is 
a member of die great family of the British Empire and her trade, 
almost entirely with New Zealand, can dirive. 

Baker’s living monument, the old Constitution of Tonga, is, as 
one would expect, mainly the embodiment of some highly autocratic 
ideas made to work through the machinery of a nineteenth-century 
royal state. This tiny population of 44,000 supports a Queen, a 
Prince Consort, a Privy Council, a Cabinet, a Legislative Assembly 
and a Judiciary, to say nothing of hereditary nobles. Democracy 
there is none, as we generally understand the term. The Tongan 
Parliament—the Legislative Assembly—consists of seven Govern¬ 
ment nominees, seven hereditary nobles elected by the rest of the 
nobles, and only seven representatives elected by the people. 
Automatically outnumbered two to one, the people’s representatives 
have no chance of exercising control except by alliance with either 
nobles or Government officials. 

But if the machinery of Government seems open to criticism 
from a twentieth-century European point of view, the actual 
workings of this benevolent oligarchy are satisfactory. Queen 
Salote is loved and respected; there is no income tax, no public debt. 
The land laws provide that each male on reaching the age of sixteen 
is entided to a grant of eight and a half acres of land, ample in other 
words to grow food to support a family; and Tongan families 
often reach Victorian proportions. 

Alas, I never met Queen Salote. She was away in New Zealand 
at that time. Later she came to the coronation of H.M. Queen 
Elizabeth II and scored the greatest personal success of any of the 
coronation visitors. Apart from the fact that she was a Polynesian 
Queen (if only of those 44,000 odd) and therefore a natural gift to 
the Press, her behaviour was such that the ordinary people in 
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England delighted in her. Bedecked and befeathered, she rode in a 
carriage during the ceremonial drive to Buckingham Palace, insisting 
upon die hood being let down though it was pouring with rain; 
and through it all she smiled and waved, obviously enjoying herself 
hugely, her clothes sodden, her face glistening, the embodiment of 
the cheerful, dripping crowds lining the route, givmg to the whole 
procession a sudden spirit of carnival. What matter, then, if the 
whole conception of a ‘ kmgdom ’ of Tonga is both alien and 
Victorian? Salote will remain until her death one of the most 
queenly figures of all to those that saw her on that drive. 

The term Victorian inevitably comes to mind in considering 
Tonga. There is a slight atmosphere of the frock coat and top hat 
about such high sounding titles as Munster of Finance, Director of 
Agriculture, Secretary to the Government, in such a nndget state 
where the total population is far less than that of Reading. But, 
perhaps partly due to the impressiveness of their titles, Tongan 
officials do achieve a dignity and prestige rare in the Pacific and the 
relatively free Tongans are the envy of Fijians and Samoans. Many 
people in England, too, would envy them. The island tropical 
chmate is kind to the body, the temperature mainly from 70 to 80 
degrees from May to November, climbing perhaps to 90 degrees 
during the wet season from December to April. They know nothing 
of winter, hfe is one long summer, the only variation being from 
wet to dry—and the main complaint from the people of Nukualofa, 
Tonga’s capital, is often that there has not been enough rain to fill 
the water tanks. The lagoons swarm with fish which can be caught 
easily by anyone with enough energy to go out with net or spear. 
The rich earth bears vegetables in profusion, yams, tapioca, taro, 
starchy and filling enough to take the place of bread; and pigs 
roode placidly through the undergrowth, providing for themselves 
until required. No one in Tonga need ever go hungry. 

Housing, the great worry of people in colder climates, presents 
no special problem. Braided coconut or pandanus fronds provide 
the traditional Tongan shelter, which may be anything up to twelve 
feet long, with separate kitchen at a distance from the mam hut. 
That there is a housing problem is due to the fact that most of them 
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will, if possible, try and build those terrible ‘ European style ’ 
houses of wood and corrugated iron, materials which have to be 
imported and which are in short supply as well as being expensive. 
When built, erections of this type are mere sheds on stilts without 
windows, but with wooden flaps which can be propped open with 
poles. Not comparable m looks to the beehive-elongated reed hut, 
but more durable. 

This insistence on what are thought to be European standards, 
and the consequent blending of things old and new, may disconcert 
the traveller m search of romance. Having penetrated into a 
wooden hut, he may he cheered by the sight of traditional cloth 
hangings, a rough yet filmy material made by the older and less 
active natives by beating a special kind of bark with wooden pestles. 
But in a corner he will see a petrol pressure lamp, possibly a shiny 
new cabinet radio. His host may be wearing a brightly-coloured 
vala (yet another name for a sarong), but die daughter of the house 
will be in a smart frock looking as though it had come straight from 
the bargain basement of a London store. And so, in a sense it has, 
for what both she and her father are wearing will have come from 
England, which supplies the islands with the cheaper kinds of cloth. 
The visitor will almost certainly be given tinned food to eat; and 
it will be food turned straight out of the tin widiout being dished 
up or altered, in such high regard is it held. 

It could be a matter for concern that too many of the traditional 
Tongan methods are dying out before they can be replaced by 
European techniques. It would be a pity if they lost the art of house¬ 
building or fishing and were then faced with an outside budget too 
small to allow them to purchase the tinned salmon and the corru¬ 
gated iron. This may happen one day, but not so long as there is a 
world demand for copra. 

Copra. ... Eventually one always gets back to copra,... Lying 
on the camp bed I never got away from it. Copra was being cut 
and dried outside, a long way off but upwind. Wedges of coconut 
drying in the sun, oil bubbling and turning rancid, slighdy fishy. 
Tills is the basic smell of the places where men live in the Islands. 
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Copra and coconut trees through the meshed windows, the bare 
* European style ’ room within—these were the images which danced 
through the fantasies of Lemuria, the facts of Tongan history. These 
were the images which persisted. This is delirium. This is dehnum 
when the minute hand of the clock sticks fast whilst the hour hand 
whirls round and round ... a few aspects of one subject dominant 
and continuous, changing in circular motion, repeating and repeating 
itself. Delirium is not shouting nor raving and tearing the hair. 
Delirium is silent and affects die life within, m silence. 

To be ill, to be dying, in a far-away place, that is how one comes 
to appreciate a civilisation which for all its faults provides the 
facilities for research and as a result, modern medical practises. It is 
so easy to overlook, in health, what in sickness is the only important 
thing, the cure. It occurred to me then that no one can ever know 
a place until they have been ill m it; and that to retail the delights 
of travelling in the South Seas without includmg the subjective but 
universal experiences of sickness would be to give a dishonest 
picture. For merely to discover that a country paradise needs a 
doctor from the city is to have learned something new, however 
obvious the lesson seems in retrospect. 

My host (and what a lot he had to put up with) comes in from 
the Club, waving a tennis racket, patting a ball across die wooden 
floor. Thud, thud, thud, thud. “ Oh—sorry! Didn’t mean to 
land it in your face. ...” 

A tennis ball sharply striking the forehead is a restorative. 
Restored, then, I am to hear: “ Pity you’re still off colour. There’ll 
be a booze-up here to-night with some Tongan girls.” 

“I thought you didn’t care to have Tongans in the house?” 

“ Oh, these ones are travelled. They’ve been to Australia. 
They’re all right. Anyway, only one or two of the more broad¬ 
minded whites are coming, so it doesn’t matter. . . . By the way, 
one of them plays the piano. Hope the noise won’t get on your 
nerves,” 

An hour or two of silence, broken only by splashings from him 
under the shower. Then tea, with what disordered imagination 
declares to he a whole drop of paraffin floating on the surface; oily, 
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viscid, with all the colours of an angel-fish from the lagoon not 
a hundred yards away. 

Timeless hours of fuddle, of confusion, of sleep and awakeness 
which is more than half-sleep, to hear: 

Yes (YES!) Sir, she’s my baby, 

No (NO 1 ) Sir, don’t mean maybe. 

Yes (YES!) Sir she’s my baby now — w — u> — w!U 

The whole bungalow rocks with American rhythm interpreted 
by my host and others, re-interpreted shrilly by the girls. 

At first there were loud cries of welcome for each fresh arrival. 
Then sounds of drink being poured—‘ allowance ’ or ‘ medicinal ’ 
drinks on this teetotal island. Conversation: “ Did you find your 
way easi . . . ? ”—“ How nice you’ve got this room looki . . 
Then silences; efforts made. The arrival of the Tongan girls. 
Tremendous animation on lemonade, the piano trembling beneath 
an onslaught. 

The piano stands against the wall dividing me from the party. 
It has one broken castor. Every now and then it gives a lurch and 
the whole wall shudders. The sound soon ceases to register. It is 
like a snore, as intermittent, only ten times louder. The singing 
voices are only noticeable when they stop. The din is on; it is 
lovely, it is a dream of delight. It can almost penetrate the inner 
silence where the mind clings persistently to its own images of 
delirium. 

Somebody has stopped playing and somebody is pressing some¬ 
body else to have a drink. All of them are pressing somebody else 
to have a drink. Now one of the girls, I suppose, has jumped into 
the breach by picking up her guitar. A chord or two and she is 
launched into a Tongan song, like a cowboy air, at once racy and 
melancholy. It has silenced the rest of them just for the moment, 
though giggles and scuffles begin pretty soon. Some of them are 
even joining in, humming and lading. And now another girl’s 
voice floats high above her sister’s, intertwining with it, coiling 
round it, caressing, mocking, rejecting, returning to it as though 
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the two were playing a game of hide-and-seek through some 
individual lagoon of harmony. 

The melody cannot drown the sound of a coconut falling with 
a tearing crash to the ground outside. Against clouds drifting near 
a brand-new moon, daik masses against patches scarcely lighter, the 
mop-heads of the palm trees are falling . . . falhng . . . towards die 
wire-meshed window—and through and through my head, whilst 
the smell of the reef, fetched by a light wind, fills the room with a 
whole new range of sensation. . . . 

That was Tonga as it really appeared. As with variations other 
islands in the South Seas have really been to other travellers. The 
Canadian copra ship which rescued me cut that experience abruptly 
off from its source, not a moment too soon, at the very nadir of 
disillusion. 

Clouds of Paris-grey drifted up from die horizon as the ship 
moved out to sea, as the fiat green island of Tongatabu dwindled in 
die distance. Within a few hours I had left an island which I could 
almost say I never knew, so intertwined were images of kings and 
missionaries, coconuts and Lemuria. A paradise, perhaps, for those 
in full flush of health. I only know that the day that I was saved 
from that paradise was one of the happiest days of my hfe. 

To be ill is indeed to be out-at-elbows for good humour. To 
be well again promised an infinity of better tilings in store. The 
mind revived at the very thought of what lay ahead, even as the 
body responded by rushing breakneck back to health. For ahead 
lay Tahiti, Great Tahiti the Golden, Tahiti Nui Marearea, land of 
the golden haze. Ho and away for Tahiti! 
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BOOK THREE 

“I can’t believe that\" said Alice. “Can’t 
you ? ” the Queen said in a pitying tone. “ Try 
agam, draw a long breath and shut your eyes! ” 
Alice laughed “ There’s no use trying,” she 
said, “ one can’t beheve impossible things.” 
" I dare say you haven’t had much practice," 
said the Queen. “When I was your age I 
always did it for half an hour a day. Why, 
sometimes I’ve believed as many as six im¬ 
possible things before breakfast! ” 

LEWIS CARROLL 
Through the Looking Glass 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


O N board the Canadian ship to Tahiti was the mayor of Papeete, 
M. Poroi, returning from a two-months’ holiday in Australia; 
also a young Tahitian with the unlikely name of Lazarus Doom 
who had not realised that he would be liable for a year’s service 
in the French Army on his return. 

It was M. Poroi’s outlook that came as such a novelty. For 
here, for the first time since leaving Europe, was a sophisticated 
point of view; a French acceptance of the idea that la vie was a 
complex interaction of love and business, not a matter of two self- 
contained compartments. He told me that most of die foreigners 
who came to Tahiti either became married or eti menage' it would be 
considered odd if they did not; a statement which in Fiji could 
simply not have been made. 

He said that Tahitian girls were the most beautiful in the world; 
that, too, in Tonga or Fiji would have been a suspect remark imply¬ 
ing—horror of horrors—social dealings with natives. 

But M. Poroi was partly Tahitian himself. What then? That 
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could be got round on account of his position, the equivalent to a 
chief or noble. Socially acceptable, then, in spite of mixed blood. 
Rarely could one man have better demonstrated in his own person 
the full hypocrisy behind the colour bar in the South Seas. For M. 
Poroi, as mayor of Papeete, had been most welcome wherever he 
went. Had he not come from Tahiti, the pearl of the Pacific? 
Was that not the most romantic place on earth ? 

I was of course out on deck for the fust sight of Tahiti, knowing 
from voices which had whispered in my ear back in England what 
to expect; a volcanic isle with clashing peaks, a mountain parting 
to reveal the Diadem, set like a rocky crown beneath the slopes of 
Aorai. Had I not read that a cloud of scented air wafted over the 
waves to envelop ships far out at sea? I sniffed. Nothing but the 
tarry fruit-salts smell of the ship, the faint odour of oily bull’s-eyes 
from the engine-room hatch, the heavy aroma of paint. But it was 
early morning. The valleys of Tahiti could only shoot out their 
scented arrows towards evening. 

Captain Cook when he approached the island in 1769 had 
anchored on the other side of Tahiti, in Matavai Bay, and Fort 
Venus (where Sir Joseph Banks and his party observed the Transit 
of the planet Venus) was just about midway between Matavai and 
Papeete. So they had seen Tahiti from a different and I suspect more 
interesting aspect, tail on, as it were, for the whole island and its 
peninsular is shaped like a fish. To enter by the Papeete 4 pass ’ in 
the reef was to approach an eye socket via a gill. 

Beyond die reef, and below and amidst a smothering mass of 
green glittered another Suva, another Apia, the churches, the wood 
and corrugated-iron bungalows. But these churches, these bunga¬ 
lows were French; of them might be expected little touches of 
elegance, small evidences of French adaptability to the process of 
living, which would transform the township into something at 
once dirty, human and agreeable. 

The wharf smelt of copra, like all other wharfs in die Pacific. 
But it smelt, too, of elusive other firings, of patisserie, of hot French 
women, of red wine, of garlic, of all those market places in French 
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provincial towns. It was exciting, the first exciting smell in the 
Pacific. 

In an olfactory whirl, I recognised with delight the typical 
douane, customs officials who were actually more tiresome than 
those on other islands, but who made up for it by charm of manner. 
Nearly everything meant duty payable, and a complicated form 
had to be made up and signed before even a typewriter could be 
imported. But this was all done with such shruggings of the 
shoulders, such moues and asides, that die tune it took passed 
agreeably. So important is manner, not manners. 

The wharf was crowded with people, most of them welcoming 
M. Poroi, known to everyone. That was the excuse, not that an 
excuse was needed. Anyone who happened to have nodiing else 
to do was there too. Eyes stared, shone, twinkled, looked away and 
stared again. 

I stared back, trying to isolate the ingredients of the mixture. 
French, Tahitian, Chinese ... no point in even attempting to divide 
diem up into nationalities. Only the extremes stood out; someone 
slick and smart was probably a French official. Someone in blue 
demm trousers was probably Tahitian. The rest looked to be 
simply Island, as sparkling, lively a collection of men and women 
as could be imagined, the women particularly; fatter or diiruier, 
darker or lighter, there was a fierce sleepiness in their eyes, even in 
the way they walked, winch made even die chic French wives of 
officials seem at once washed out and unfeminine. 

There were several diings to be done straight away. It was 
necessary to have photographs taken and get a local passport from 
the Comtnissairie de Justice. A Carte Individuelle d’alimentation, 
would then be issued, a ration card for American cigarettes and 
sugar. Thus the first hours in a new place which always drag were 
filled widi official business. 

For the first few days or so, but not, I hoped, for longer, I had 
already had a hotel m mind—the Tiare—made famous by Lovaina, 
its Tahitian proprietress. A great character of her day; now, alas, 
done. But mention of the Tiare led to shrugs and smiles. It wasn’t 
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there; at any rate, it didn’t march any longer. Another place, 
then . . . 

Baggage was piled into the back of an ancient camionette, a 
home-made estate-wagon, originally a Ford saloon, which set off 
for the Hotel Stuart only a few hundred yards away, for the wharf 
was very much part of die town. Immediately adjoining the docks 
where the big ships anchored, the bay curved grassily into the 
distance, a bay where schooners of all sorts were tied up hi a long 
undulating hne, giving a vista of masts as far as die eye could see. 
Tall trees with thick greenery shaded the waterfront and more trees 
on the odier side of the road made it an avenue pleasing to pass 
through in the heat. On the far side of the road was a line of shops 
interrupted by such French provincial edifices as die white Buieau 
de Poste. Streets leading off this waterfront avenue were like the 
streets of Suva except that Chinese took the place of Indians, and 
that die manner of displaying merchandise was French—the goods 
piled in the doorway and under awnings on the pavement, a slate 
upon which was marked in chalk the bargain of the day. 

There was a feeling in die air which might privately be called 
1 civilised,’ but it wasn’t only that. People were dashing about on 
bicycles, bells ringing. The camionette, even for its short journey, 
went at tremendous speed blowing its klaxon. Elan was in tbe air. 
French flan. What appealed then was a French, not necessarily a 
Tahitian, quality. The distinction became clearer in my mind after 
I had been received at the hotel and shown to a room on an upper 
floor of that French provincial building. What the Tahitians them¬ 
selves were like could be a very different story, but it was unlikely 
that they—the women especially—would be difficult to get to know. 
They looked as though they would smooth the path, if not take die 
initiative as by right. 

That was it perhaps. They didn’t look in any way like a subject 
race, but full members of a community. The spotless officials had 
been in a little group by diemselves, but then they just looked like 
—officials. Not superior white beings; just officials. A small 
thing ? Not a small dung, I thought. We can’t have it both ways. 
Either the colour bar is a small tiling and therefore could be discarded 
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without the slightest qualms, or else it is what it is, the greatest single 
cause of friction, wherever two races of different colour meet. 
Something those on top will fight to the death to maintain; some¬ 
thing those not on top will ape and vent on others. In Suva the 
Fijians had looked down on the Indians. Here the Tahitians probably 
despised the Chinese, but would at least intermarry with them, as 
could be seen from the people on the wharf. 

T he room was sparsely furnished. A chest of drawers, a ward¬ 
robe; nothing on the floor, a curtain hanging in the open doorway, 
a pmk cotton-counterpaned double bed, sagging in the middle, 
lying in wait, perhaps; so vast, so welcoming, so obviously used.... 

Charles Henderson, the British Consul, was sitting in his office 
when I paid my first call. The office was an annexe to a bungalow 
towards the outskirts of Papeete and was distinguished for an 
immense vine climbing backwards and forwards across the lawn. 
In time, no doubt, it will have succeeded in its object. There will 
then be no more lawn. 

I was dressed for the occasion in coat and tie, hot though it was, 
wondering, as often in the past, whether ‘ good ’ behaviour and 
discomfort were always inevitable companions. Looking untypical 
and promisingly suitable for once I was ushered in for what I feared 
would be a dull and formal interview. 

That expectation only had to be conceived to be proved wrong. 

I saw a small courtly man sitting behind the desk who chatted 
about his own forthcoming leave (though shrewd questions inter¬ 
spersed his conversation), and I was then taken through into the 
bungalow, given an easy chair on the veranda and told to wait 
Back came Henderson, holding two frosty bottles of beer. 

No controversial matters were raised. The Consul seemed 
anxious to help anyone settle in, and produced several alternatives. 
One idea was to stay in Papeete in a hotel; that was discounted, 
Or to rent a house in the country... too expensive. A room, then, 
in the town? In the country? Country would be difficult to 
arrange, though something might crop up in time. Town was easier 
for there were some very few British residents in Papeete ... but 
these were simply the bare hones. He had the knack of introducing 
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business-like propositions wrapped up in friendly nothings muttered 
too fast to hear each individual word. He decided m the end—I 
appeared to decide, Henderson actually did—that one Johnny Snow 
would be approached. Snow worked in Donald’s, the British-owned 
trading company, which had a large store on the waterfront. Snow 
was described as “ a useful character.” 

But there was one drawback of a distressing kind. To secure a 
permit to work was difficult in any case, and for a transient im¬ 
possible. To be officially forbidden to do what one would rather 
was done by others might seem a pleasure rather than the reverse; 
but where then the dreams of staying indefinitely, picking up 
chance employment? 

Tills was the South Seas. There was sure to be some way round. 
With the Consul’s beer agreeably pricking the stomach and Ills 
words not so agreeably pricking the mind, I wandered back to my 
room in the Hotel Stuart and became aware, once agam, of the basic 
smell of Papeete which I had encountered first on the wharf. It 
was here, in the room. 

I sniffed by the window-sill, the wardrobe, and even under the 
bed. The smell seemed stronger near a chest of drawers, especially 
by one drawer which had no knob. A Scout knife joggled it open. 

Inside were tubes and tubes (empty) of a substance called 
Vitamin Bi, and among the tubes an old envelope addressed to 
a Frenchman in Raitaea, Isles-sous-le-vent, full of tablets, and there, 
concentrated and beyond all doubt, was the smell. It was vanilla. 
Crumbling a tablet between the fingertips I found what underlay 
all the other smells in the street. Vanilla, with its aroma of card¬ 
board, of presents at Christmas, of attics and lumber rooms; one 
of the great significant smells of childhood, able to awaken a whole 
flock of dormant imagery. No wonder, then, the air had seemed 
so exciting, so right.... 

The hotel did not provide lunch, but there were plenty of 
restaurants, mostly Chinese-owned, one called the Diademe already 
moderately famous in literature. Pensively crumbling white rolls 
full of black objects I marvelled at what iooked to be some new 
kind of seed baked into the bread. It was not. The * seeds ’ were 
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tiny creatures which were to be found throughout the town, due 
to die condition of a recent consignment of dour. For a few weeks 
tin’s affliction dwelt in Papeete, long enough for some of die cliic 
ones to declare that it improved the davour. 

A Germanic-looking Frenchman sat nearby. Fie had come to 
Tallin, he said, to do business installing certain types of heavy ma¬ 
chinery. He had done very little. He only wanted to get back to 
France and fumed about the time wasted: “You must know, 
M’sicur, that this whole island is nothing but a hotdcl. Disgusting!” 

These tilings sound less coarse in French and carry a much 
lighter burden of moral disapproval, but he managed to overcome 
these handicaps by vehemence of manner. 

“ It is truly appalling too, the way diey allow the natives to 
drink,” went on the Frenchman, refilling his glass with wine. “ The 
night clubs are more unrestrained than you would believe possible. 
The British system, now that I can admire. It was a great mistake 
to allow the natives here to have the status of citizens of France.” 

“ But-” 

“ I personally have found myself insulted in the street by 
women of a certain sort—street walkers they should be called, all 
of them—who have Hung at me words in Tahitian which one does 
not require knowledge of the language to understand. They think 
it a great joke, you see, that I am impervious to their charms. Yes, 
impervious, 1 assure you. ...” 

But-- 

“ A woman should be soft and submissive, with a certain 
elegance. Some women carry this by right of nature. Your women, 
for instance.” 

“ My women? ” 

“ An English frigidity, a refusal to snatch die prize so freely 
offered unless certain conditions of propriety are first fulfilled. A 
charming disinclination towards the bed, which I can only call 
exquisite. . . . Unlike these Tahitiennes, these pottles, who insist 
upon giving what is not asked. . . 

And there was more, much more, to that effect. In short, he 
had done no business in Tahiti. 
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M. Poroi’s accueil d’honneur was a formal affair at the Mairie. 
In the centre a table loaded with sandwiches and champagne glasses; 
a picture of General de Gaulle; flags ... a Union Jack even, draping 
the entrance door. But like formal occasions the world over, a 
somewhat sticky atmosphere. Some ladies seated immovably in a 
semi-circle round the room; knots of undertoned men standing 
about being polite, well dressed up; a speech or two.... Champagne 
took its time to strike; when it did it struck hard and babel filled 
the room, but by that time the accueil was practically over. Good¬ 
bye, M. Poroi; thank you very much. . . . 

What to do ? I had talked sporadically with three fonctionnaires. 
They informed me that a camionette was outside waiting to take us 
all to the ‘ Lido,’ which they called a night club. The very tiling, in 
fact, against which my lunch-time companion had been inveighing. 

Outside was a converted Ford, its back open. Someone had 
put four Windsor chairs there. So four people had scats and others 
sat on the floor. With a jerk off we went. 

Yells and shrieks. The chair containing the largest of the 
fonctionnaires had tipped over backwards. The gentleman had landed 
in the street. He appeared to be unhurt, however. They drove at 
high speed along the road at the other end of town from the 
British Consulate, under avenues of tall shady trees like those lining 
the waterfront. 

“ Eh—Madame. Eh—Monsieur . . .! ” They started singing 
and kept up the song until the truck reached a bungalow on stilts 
with a space in front for parking cars. Tremendous sounds of 
revelry came from within. The Lido was simply a place providing 
the minimum amenities. Wooden tables, wooden chairs, the band 
in one comer, the bar opposite. No visible attempt at atmosphere; 
that the customers brought with them or produced with the help 
of drinks and dancing. 

The customers . . . every shade and grade of colour mixing 
completely, the dominant note Tahitian. Even in faces nearly white 
there was that fierce, sleepy look. Italianate in some ways, but 
without the Italian delicacy of feature; Arab without the darting 
quickness. Many features of many races, but the essential was 
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Tahitian. Not film Tahitian, coy duld-of-nature, but something 
far more rugged and down to earth. 

Music was whanging out. Dancers wriggled and stamped to a 
fox-trot far removed from the sedate ballroom swoops of the 
Victor Sylvester school. “ Come on,” they shouted, “ come and 
dance with us! ” 

One of the fonctionnaires spread his hands in a gesture of fatherly 
dismay. It was so dull and empty, he complained. I must be appalled 
to find nothing more amusing, after Suva.... 




J ohnny Snow was a thin, bespectacled young man, who looked 
like a schoolmaster straight from England. So, of course, he was 
nothing of the sort. I had already discovered that almost anyone 
met m the South Seas would have some fantastic story behind them. 
Appearances were the worst guide. Johnny had been in South 
Africa on a tobacco farm, and in South America teaching Enghsh. 
A self-contained sort of person who had inherited money, lost 
most of it, made more in the Argentine, and come to Tahiti 
sacrificing what he had already built up. 

Diappointment had scarcely influenced his character. He was 
steadily benevolent, trusting and well mannered, not in the least 
the rough, tough diamond in which the South Seas are supposed to 
abound. He invited me to come and stay with lnm and he wouldn’t 
dream of accepting even a share of expenses. He made it clear that 
I would be free to come and go as I chose, file showed, in fact, 
hospitality in its most unexacting and unselfish form. 

He lived in a small modem concrete bungalow on the outskirts 
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of Papeete, built on a waste patch of nettiy ground where hens 
pecked all day long. The hens lived in perpetual expectation of the 
door being left ajar. When it was, in they came, stalking self- 
righteously, producing a flurry of protest at being chased out. 

The bungalow was full of books standing all over the floor, 
heaped high on the sofa-bed in the sitting-room, and still a few 
in half-opened crates. Books of all sorts, an entire library of Latin- 
American * classics ’ amongst them. From tire bungalow Johnny 
rode every day to work on his bicycle. 

A bicycle was an essential to movement. Johnny found an 
ancient one for me (price about thirty shillings) which like all 
bicycles, would develop something wrong at inconvenient moments. 
However, it represented transport. 

Dispossessing the books from the sofa in the living-room, I lay 
back and thought: A friend. A roof. A bed. Transport. Only 
one basic need left unguaranteed—food. 

Drink . . . cigarettes.... I turned over these other necessities in 
my mind, for luxuries they were not, whatever those against them 
might care to say. One only had to reflect back to the value of 
such things in Occupied Europe during and after the war to re¬ 
member that cigarettes even at 2/6 each had found buyers. The trail 
of thought led inevitably to that other commodity in which there 
had been much traffic at a time when laws and constitutions were 
in abeyance—sex. Sex, which with me as with all men, lay behind 
every action, every thought, however well disguised or ignored. 
Odd to have forgotten that, even for a moment. Odder still, 
on an island where sexual possibilities had lured the men of the 
Bounty from their devotion to duty (not that they had needed much 
luring in Tahiti). My attitude to sex was adolescent, it goes 
without saying. It implied a flare-up suddenly, out of the blue, 
a dying down rapidly, too rapidly for most people’s sakes. 
When I’m older, I thought, the boot will be on the other foot; but 
it isn’t yet, and I need not pretend to myself that it is. If that is 
odious, then let me be odious, but at least try to be honest about 
it. 

The stream of images from then on became detailed, amoral 
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and highly personal, if universal... my first real hour of relaxation 
m Tahiti, m the daytime, in the heat; and alone. 

One thing I was quite certain I did not want, that was to get 
to brow the Club characters so lovingly described by Fredeuck 
O’Brien, who would sit, or, at any rate, in O’Brien’s day had 
sat, in Papeete over endless drinks in the Cercle Bougainville, 
swapping sea yarns, trade yarns, Mammy-palaver and all the rest 
of it. 

I could think of few things more boring. Nor was I interested 
—for dieir own sake—in Official Circles, Rich American Residents 
or Nature Men. That cut down the number of unrewarding 
possibilities by some smallish per cent. 

Having got the bicycle, I wondered where to go on it and 
remembered that a friend in England had mentioned the name 
Krainere; not as a friend but as the friend of a friend. That con¬ 
stituted an introduction at three stages removed; a frail one, the 
veriest cousin of a pretext. 

The Kraineres lived at Pirae. Nobody’s whereabouts were secret 
on this tiny island. Any permanent resident was known by name 
to all, by reputation too. Pirae was three or four miles away. M. 
Poroi’s son told me to turn left at the Parc du Sport, and go straight 
on past the Lotteries Hirschon, the dairy farm owned by one of die 
American emigres. Off I clanked on the ancient bicycle, not dressed 
up diis time. 

It felt strange ped allin g along the metalled road; as if in France, 
but in some deeply southern part. Ugly concrete bungalows were 
set among unfamiliar trees and shrubs, few of them in flower. Then 
came a succession of shacks and plenty of stork-legged Chinese 
children. Not many Tahitians, though in the Parc du Sport there 
were some energetic dark young men running round a track. It 
felt strange possibly because these things were not quite strange 
enough. There were no signs of ‘ native villages ’ nor indeed wild¬ 
ness. It might have been an island not ruled as a colony, but simply 
influenced by Europeans and dieir ways. 

A lane ran round the Parc du Sport and became rougher and 
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more grass-grown. The bicycle shirred over cinders, puncturing a 
tyre. I had to push it for the next mile. 

The wood mto which the lane plunged was still strange but not 
strange enough. The trees were unfamiliar though I recognised the 
mape chestnut with its fluted trunk contorted like draperies in still 
life. Twigs crackled beneath the bicycle wheels as in an English 
wood. There was that sharp tang of bonfires, but no song of birds. 
The snap and crackle of the wheels sounded loud; footfalls boomed 
as though the lane led over a vault. There were several gates. 

At last, across a river through the trees, I saw what looked like 
several houses joined together, huts built of wood with pandanus- 
thatched roofways. The settlement would with any luck contain 
the Kraineres. I leant the bicycle against a tree and looked for a 
door to knock. 

There wasn’t such a thing, it seemed. From a low hut to die 
right emerged a woman speaking Tahitian, then Tahitian-French. 
Somebody was away ... somebody was at home... somebody was 
in bed . . . somebody was everywhere—a sudden chuckle and die 
woman went back into the hut. I waited there for a moment, then 
followed her in. She was shredding a coconut; looked up as 
though surprised, said a few words in Tahitian, laughed again and 
went on shredding her coconut. 

A child appeared at the doorway, a naked golden child, like an 
advertisement for a Swedish creche. It, of course, would not answer 
when spoken to, but bridled, covered its face in its band and rushed 
away. 

The child ran up some wooden steps into what was presumably 
the main house. There it was joined by two others, equally golden, 
who stared solemnly until the eldest, a girl, said “ Qa va? ” with a 
slightly odd accent. 

Startled, I muttered something about “ Va bien,” and “ Ou est 
ta m£re ? ” 

“La!...’’shouted the girl loudly. “La!” (Or was it “ Lit ” ?) 
A thin, spare man in a pair of bathing-trunks came out on to the 
steps, looked at me, and said: “ German? Polish? Or are you 
Canadian?” His voice was all but British with faint American. 
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overtones which proclaimed Boston the minute he opened his 
mouth. 

“ British,” 1 answered. “ You must be Monsieur Krainere. 
Well, it’s rather an involved story why I’m here, you see a friend 
called Tony Beamish has a friend called-” 

“ It’s always an involved story. And I’m not M. Krainere. 
What about coming for a swim ? ” 

“ You’re not. ...” 

“ No, I’m Otu—otu being a kind of Tahitian bird that can be 
seen walking about the seashore. I’m American. You’d better 
borrow one of Kraincre’s pareiis. Wait here a minute. ...” He 
went mto the house and emerged with a red sarong. We walked 
on to the shore, over a flat-topped concrete wall. “ That wall 
presents an irresistible attraction to Tahitian lovers,” said Otu in a 
matter-of-fact tone of voice. “ They lie there copulating in the 
evening. One has to shout quite loudly to get them to go away.” 

“ I suppose this shingle is rather hard on the feet? ” 

“ Not the stones so much as the broken glass and this . . . and 
a few other tilings. Now you’d better take your shoes off. We 
have to wade through this river. ...” A trickle of streams across 
grey-black sand and shingle was cold, suddenly, to the feet. When 
we were over Otu said: “ It’s a kind of sewer, really. Thought 
I’d wait until you were over it to tell you. Now you can take your 
swim wherever you like. I personally go in farther up, near the top 
of the bay and swim down, and swim back again. So I’ll leave 

M 

you. 

And he did. A lean, brown figure with an egg-shaped head, 
loping off. 

I wound the pareu round me and plunged mto the water. Clear 
warm water and as pleasant as any clear warm water would be, 
but nothing to go into ecstasies over. Looking back at the land 
from fifty yards out, I could not say that the sight was beautiful. 
Black sand ran up to a kind of grassy dune, where there were 
bungalows embedded in trees. Beyond were meadows where the 
operational types in the Laiteries Hirschon were ruminating. Rising 
like a backdrop at the end were mountains, grey because the sun 
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was in. the eyes. Splendour for those determined to fmd it, splendour 
perhaps amongst the tree-clad precipices of those mountains, but not 
splendour on the grey-black beach of Pirae. Some children with a 
Tahitian nanny came wandering across my line of vision. Cotton 
fiocks and luncheon baskets. All very suitable. 

The pareu seemed an awkward garment. It would not stay 
wrapped, but kept floating free like seaweed. I had not by then 
learned how to pull the ends up, tie and tuck in, which would 
convert a panel of cloth into pleated trunks. Towel-less, clutching 
wet folds about me, I wandered back to my clothes, picked them 
up, and paddled through the diverging streams towards the house. 
Bare feet were too soft for the pebbles and ‘ other things. 1 Progress 
was slow and painful. The earth of die threshold in front of the 
kitchen seemed blessedly soft and cool alter that. 

There was a corrugated hut which looked like a shower. It was, 
so I used it. Very cold water; and still no towel, but it was warm 
enough not to matter. I stepped out, rubbing drops of water off by 
hand, to take down clothes hung on a nail outside when a motor¬ 
bicycle spluttered almost to the door. So I stepped inside again to 
put on a pair of shorts. 

The motor-bicycle stopped. A heavy tread. I looked out, and 
said “ Hallo,” ducked in again and started struggling with a sliirt 
over my damp body. The man there said, “ Hallo ” back and went 
into the house. By the time I came out of the shower hut, he was 
standing in the doorway. Chubby, tubby, face browned by the sun. 

“ Otu’s gone for a swim,” I informed him. 

“ Yes, that’s what I’m going to do too. You’ve already been, 
I suppose ? ” 

“ Yes, I thought I might as well.” 

“ That’s fine, then. Come in and have a drink. By the way, 
who are you? ” 

“ Someone to see M. Krainere.” 

“ Oh, yes, that’s me.” 

My explanations, his lack of curiosity, made a comedy of 
manners in which I was going to say: “ I’m not really a trespasser, 
I’m a sort of visitor, you must think it’s odd, but I..Whilst he 
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repeated: “ Come ui and have a drink. I expect Pussy can manage 
something, if she’s . . . Pussy! . . . Oh, Pussy! ” 

It ended when a gnl looking like a Miss America in a two-piece 
bathing-suit came to the door. “ Here’s a visitor wants a drink, 
Pussy,” said M. Kramere. “ I’d better go and have my swim 
straight away. You look after him.” 

“ I’m his wife,” said Mrs. Krainere. “ Would you like to stay 
to lunch? ” 

The story of how I’d happened to arrive at their house could by 
then be told, but by then it was no longer required. 

No longer required ... so many tilings no longer required. 
Pretences, for example. Reserve. Saying one tiring and dunking 
another. Being shocked by the open profession of things uni¬ 
versally done though in secret. In short—hypocrisy. Not that there 
were no conventions. Sincerity has its formal wrapper every bit 
as much as insincerity. 

The days following produced a pigeon-hole in my mind for 
some of the more evident features of Tahitian-white society. The 
pigeon-hole was named South Wind and was shaped like Capri, 
where some fortunate few of Europe had built their nests on a rock 
of surpassing loveliness; where the seasons were mild, the climate 
kind, and individuals expanded to a state of egotism unbridled. 

There were some similarities. Nearly every Capri character was 
to be found in Tahiti; the emigres freely indulging m every mild 
eccentricity ever dreamed of, and some not so mild. There were 
cliques and sudden fearful dissensions and peacemakings. But there 
was one great difference. In Tahiti all these things were shown up 
in their glaring lack of importance by the Island itself. The emigre 
colony only seemed to scratch the surface of a small apron of land 
fronting the lagoon. One glance at the dense jungles stretching up 
the mountain sides; one short moment of standing alone and still 
half a mile inland, and the feeling of growing things was over¬ 
whelming. Growth and decay were like twin spirits brooding over 
die whole island; growth and decay simultaneous, all in one process, 
unmarked by seasons, influenced but uncontrolled by human beings. 
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The spectacle of European Colonial civilisation trying to come 
to terms with tropical nature was what made comparison with 
Capri impossible. Tropical nature has a way of laughing at terms, 
it knows that it will win unconditionally in the end. ... There was 
a kind of lunatic fringe in Tahiti, but there was too unending a fight 
with nature for the people to become decadent. In the tropics 
nothing stays put long enough. No one can sit back and cultivate 
their ego in warmth and luxury; there is too much to be done in 
the garden or else it will smother the house. And too much in the 
house or else it will rot to pieces. In the fight lies a perpetual 
challenge. 

Very chic and decadent, however, was the gossip, which need 
not he instanced, dealing as it did mainly with sex manners and 
habits, which were no more surprising there than elsewhere. What 
was surprising was that in Tahiti everything was known; what 
wasn’t known was quickly invented. To he shocked, or to appear 
to be shocked was playing straight into their hands, for one would 
then be accused either of hypocrisy or vice, possibly correctly, as 
if that made it any better. Such gossip condoned in advance any 
conceivable course of conduct and offered the temptation to fling 
caution permanendy to the winds, shed everything but clothes, and 
plunge into some hectic affaire to provide a series of plums for the 
delectation of Papeete. Delectable indeed; for the fall of even a 
minor righteousness involves strange twists and turns en passant; 
to a connoisseur die most satisfying histoire of all. 

But why bite the hand that feeds you? It was this aspect of 
Tahiti which helped to make life on the island so pleasant, so easy¬ 
going, which made it impossible to compare Tahiti with Fiji, 
Samoa or Tonga, so entirely different was the mental and moral 
climate of the place. 

The first exciting impressions were to be borne out in the next 
few days. There was no time to wonder about whom to see, what 
to do, for the speed with which a stranger could get to know- 
people was amazing. Before he left on his holiday, the Consul took 
me to see James Norman Hall, then still living and very much the 
Grand Old Man of Tahiti. Hall lived towards Venus Bay at a 
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place where the reef took a plunge towards the shore, a villa resonant 
with the sound of waves, all but smothered in greenery. 

He was a tall man with grey hair, twinkling eyes and that 
modesty of manner which often accompanies success. He appeared 
in pyjamas for which he made shy apology and talked mainly about 
his plantation higher up the slopes of the hill. 

Hearing that I had been in the Air Force, he hunted for a picture 
of himself as a corporal in the Lafayette Squadron during the First 
World War. Indeed, he seemed prouder of that than of Mutiny on 
the Bounty which he referred to as “ a lucky idea.” Clearly the one 
tiling he did not want to talk about was writing. 

With Lala, his Tahitian wife, he was living in comfort, but 
widiout ostentation beyond his big maroon convertible (which he 
would often lend to others). But even these modest comforts made 
him feel a little guilty, for Ills early life had been largely built on the 
assumption that they were unnecessary. 

He liked to talk of the days when he had first come to the 
Islands and hved on next to nothing, before the collaboration with 
Nordhoff, and the overwhelming reception of the story of Captain 
Bligh and the Mutineers. “ I used to think it silly to have more 
than a roof over your head and something to eat and a penny or 
two to spend,” he said. “ I'm still not sure I don’t agree with that 
yet. But when you’re older, you start needing your comforts. And 
one tiling leads to another. And before you know where you are 
you’re a respectable citizen with a home and ail the rest of it. And, 
dam it, you love it; and that’s that, I guess. . . 

“ Come and sit down with us, Daddy,” called out Lala. “ You 
mustn’t get overtired.” 

“ You see how I’m bullied? ” he said. 

“ He’s always teasing me, aren’t you, Daddy? ” said Lala. He 
was a sick man but he hated to admit it. 

It was Janies Norman Hall who first broached the subject of 
the Maison Edwards. His concern that I should be found some¬ 
where to live was typical of the man. He said: “ That’s an empty 
house if you hke. Not everybody’s choice, though.. . 
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The Consul pondered that remark, rubbing his chin. “ It needs 
a caretaker until someone can be found to take it on lease. . , 

“ Here’s your man, then,” said Hall. As he spoke an odd gleam 
came mto his eye and I had the curious impression that he was 
putting himself in my place, and already seeing himself in my 
situation. It was the one hint he gave of possessing a ‘ secret ’ of 
his success. 

“ I don’t see why not.... You wouldn’t care to rent it, I suppose 
—at about thirty pounds a month?” 

“ Not particularly.” 

“ Well, if you care to maintain it for a while, until a paying 
tenant is found—you’d have to he prepared to move out at a 
moment’s notice and all that sort of thing....” 

“ I reckon he is,” said Hall, in a remote voice. And there was a 
moment’s silence whilst we all in our different ways thought our 
different thoughts about the Maison Edwards. In my mind was a 
mixture of relief and wonder combined with gratitude and curiosity. 
Hall, I am sure, was mentally pacing its floors. The Consul may have 
been considering its past history, for he quickly added that the house 
was not to be recommended unreservedly. It had been built, I was 
told, by a South African, who had lived in it when in Tahiti on and 
off for many years. Old Mr. Edwards had made money in South 
America and had been taken with Spanish architecture. Hence he 
had built a villa with a patio. It sounded charming . . . but. . . 

But the idea hadn’t quite come off. Why? “ You’ll see when 
you get there...” said Hall. “ It’s too small for one thing. Cramped 
and... odd. Edwards was a queer one, a miser, a recluse; it happens 
sometimes in the Islands. .. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

T he Kraineres had several cats which would scatter hissing 
whenever anyone came into their sitting-room, long-haired 
creatures which lay hke fur cushions on ledges and chairs, if un¬ 
disturbed. Of the inevitable numerous kittens, two were offered 
up to the Maison Edwards. 

So there were household pets. Then Johnny Snow had a spare 
primus, so that was the kitchen stove. The Maison Edwards was 
furnished anyhow, though such things as linen and blankets had 
been packed up and stored away. All in all, the prospects were 
rosy on the day of the move by camionette from Papeete. Even the 
camionette was kindly lent by an old resident, Mr. Walker. 

The road out to Kilometre 12 (for that was how places were 
described; by their distance from Papeete) gave some indication of 
shore-side Tahiti. Coconut trees planted in long lines, beneath 
them the ground cleared or ragged with a creeping green plant. 
Wooden bungalows with verandas, gingerbreading, wooden stilts 
and corrugated-iron roofs as elsewhere in the Pacific. Now and 
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then Tahitian huts made of plaited coconut fronds, not the high 
substantial bams of Fiji, nor die frail beehives of Tonga, but 
rectangular structures with wide overlapping roofs. What made 
the drive seem so different in spite of these similarities, was that there 
were no settlements or villages. Each house stood in its own land 
as if in a suburb. Yet they were not suburban for they were not 
of the town but of the country. Instead of villages there were 
districts—Faaa, Punavia, Paea, Mataiea—on down the road. It was 
almost impossible, therefore, to compare them widi die villages on 
other islands. Life was bound to be on a different basis. 

On the seaward side, wherever the road left room, there were 
coconut plantations, mainly on the landward side were the gardens 
and orchards—not as such words may be used elsewhere for that 
w T ould denote a tidiness and tameness lacking m the profusion of 
banana trees, liquid ragged green, of limes dark and prickly, of 
breadfruit brilliant emerald, of all the riotous pullulating confusion 
of rampant vegetation, restrained only to the point of destroying 
parasitic greenery which would otherwise flow like a tide over all. 

Flowers seemed lost in the great concourse of vegetation. 
Cannas, looking as though teased out of coloured paper napkins, 
were planted in front of some of the houses. Bushes of Tiare 
Tahiti, white and gardenia-like. Golden horns of frangipani and 
the larger trumpets of hibiscus. They -were all there hut they could 
not compete for attention; hardly registered even as colours, so 
exacting and triumphant were the shades of green. 

The camionette, pouting and hooting, took a dive to one side 
of a gatepost to which was attached a biscuit tin. Then it was 
bumping over a rough grass-grown track, under coconut trees, 
towards a strange little box coloured a dirty chrome-orange. Mr. 
Walker’s wagon had arrived at its destination. 

Two Tahitian boys from the camionette rushed out and opened 
the door of a house which did not stand on stilts, had no veranda, 
and looked like a sharp-angled pillbox set in the minimum clearing 
amongst coconut palms without either garden or surrounds, 
practically on the beach. 

The door opened to reveal... not a hall nor even a room, but 
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ail open space, a courtyard a few paces wide, cobbled, with a rusty 
fountain in the middle of a small pool. The house was like a yellow 
caterpillar treadmg on its own tail, enclosing tins cobbled space over 
which footsteps scraped and echoed. 

The Tahitian boys were talking amongst themselves, panto¬ 
miming shudders and terrified fiowns, nodding towards me and 
laughing. “ You need a Vahine ,” one of them said. “ No good 
here alone.” 

They didn’t offer to produce a girl, however, though that might 
have been their next move, given encouragement. They were 
nosing everywhere, hke Alsatian dogs in an unfamiliar house, eager 
and curious to see the inside of what had formerly been known by 
reputation only. They dashed through a mosquito-wired door into 
a dark and grimy room, lined with padded sofa-seats winch threw 
up a cloud of dust when touched. Rusty mosquito-netting frames 
behind windows clouded with grit, let in a light green from the 
shading leaves of coconut trees—an aquaiium light, of fish in a tank; 
and a vague, gloomy, fishy smell. 

By one wall stood an ancient winding gramophone of dark 
mahogany. Little doors opened to reveal a slatted cavity, Venetian- 
blind pattern. The lid seemed locked, but it unlatched itself when 
shaken. There was a solid iron arm and a round soundbox, needle 
still in place and a record on the turn-table so scraped and dusty 
that its name and the name of the orchestra were illegible. The 
boys wound the machine up at once and set it going. 

Waltz music filtered through a tearing noise of wom-out wax. 
Like rusty gongs, unknown instruments jangled in thin one- two- 
three tempo —The Whistler and His Dog. 

I shivered and thought die house must be damp. 

The boys had left. The front door swung ajar. I let it swing, 
not wanting to shut myself in straight away. The small amount of 
luggage lay on the cobblestones on the patio. I started sorting it out. 

Round the courtyard were the different rooms, all leading into 
a covered way, all with mosquito-proofed doors which rattled in 
sudden currents of air. The bedroom contained a large built-in 
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wooden double bed, still with a dusty mattress. The fabric had 
begun rotting. Flock oozed out of a jagged tear as I lay down. There 
was a wooden armchair there, too, with a padded seat. So much 
upholstery, all dark green, thick with dust and smelling of mildew, 
sounsh and fusty. Strange folly for such a climate. . . . 

In the kitchen there was an icebox of aluminium stuffed with 
sawdust, but this had rotted or had been gnawed through its wooden 
bottom by rats. A garde-manger, a safe for food, was disintegrating 
hut still usable. The cooking equipment had rusted into holes—an 
elaborate paraffin stove but the burners had had their day. So the 
borrowed primus was a boon. 

Equivocal treasures lurked in a cupboard. Rusty knives and 
forks, three blackened frying-pans, crusted saucepans and chipped 
cups and plates. With a little cleaning they would do. There were 
even two paraffin lamps with wicks which wouldn’t turn up or 
down because the teeth of the rollers had shredded them into holes. 
I again blessed Johnny Snow for insisting that I bring a large can of 
paraffin. I filled the lamps; only then realised about the wicks and 
got into a rare state twiddling and teasing them up through the 
wick-holder. 

Stained and reeking, I wandered through into the bathroom. 
This was luxury. A basin with a tap . . . but it didn’t work. The 
shower, however, let loose a stream of pent-up brownish water the 
minute it was touched and continued dripping day and night from 
then on. 

The two kittens given by the Kraineres paced about yowling. 
I crumbled bread into milk which I had brought with me. One of 
the kittens rushed at it and started lapping and swallowing. The 
other one wouldn’t come anywhere near the saucer. It fled from 
room to room. It could not be coaxed. So I cornered it in the 
sitting-room, put a saucer of milk down near it and left it alone. 
But the minute the door was opened, out it fled, across the patio 
and through the front door. 

I didn’t like that. 1 tried to follow it but it disappeared into 
some undergrowth. There it snarled and backed, eyes staring, poor 
little thing. It was disturbing. Why out of two kittens brought up 
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in an identical way and bately distinguishable at Pitae should one 
be soft and dependent, the other wild and terrified ? At what point 
had terror entcied in? 

I had too much to do to follow this to its logical answer. The 
irons and crocks (tableware they were not) had to be taken down 
to the shore of the lagoon to be washed. The knives responded to 
being dug into close-packed wet gritty sand. The hairy tuft of a 
coconut made an excellent scratcher for the frying-pans, but nothing 
would decrust the saucepans, which had to be abandoned. 

Johnny Snow had made me bring some tins of food and Charles 
Henderson, who had left Tahiti that day, had thoughtfully donated 
a chunk of bacon. I was thus in a fair way to setting up house 
properly when the missing item—vegetables—was also supplied. 
A Chinaman appeared, wheeling a bicycle, front basket packed with 
long French beans, radishes, lettuces and something that looked like 
spinach. How the Chinaman knew that anyone had moved into 
the Maison Edwards was a mystery. I had yet to learn that fast as 
news travels in Tahiti, the * Tinito ’ travels fester yet if there is a 
prospect of earning a franc. 

After a meal cooked in the grey shadows of the kitchen, I 
stowed the lettuces in the garde-manger and took a swim in the 
lagoon. This was traditionally not a thing to be done on a full 
stomach, for fear of cramps, but no cramps came in those soft and 
tepid waters. Settling in had been a timeless business. I had not 
looked once at die sun, nor even at my surroundings. It was later 
than I thought; a sunset sky was already turning the water of the 
lagoon to crimson and cloth of gold, deepening every colour in the 
shoreside coconut trees and die green slopes of the mountains 
beyond, yet I was thinking only of such things as where the matches 
had been put and whether the lamps would work. 

Mosquitoes were rising like smoke from the ground, when I 
stepped from the warm lagoon into a bath of colder air. I shut die 
door behind me—not that it helped against mosquitoes, for diey 
only had to soar up and float down into the patio. But some of 
the Terrible Mothers were baffled. As it happened, the fountain 
housed a particularly resourceful kind of mosquito, inbred, no 
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doubt, down the generations. These permanent residents welcomed 
me with demands for blood which I was m no position to refuse. 

The lamps lit, though one of them poured out clouds of black 
smoke and had to be prodded with a pencil. The blackened glass, 
deceptively hot, broke between my fingers, and the light at once 
halved in brightness and swayed to the smallest draught, purring 
and threatening to go out whenever I opened the door. 

Purring . . . Where were the kittens? One underfoot, the 
good one, unnamed; I thought of it simply as ‘ Kitten.’ The other 
nowhere. I went outside into a night suddenly become pitch black 
and called and mewed for it for nearly an hour, then I left a saucer 
of bread and milk outside the house, and came in and shut the door, 
followed always by Kitten, who was behaving more like a puppy. 
I began talking to it in the way one does. “ Now, what shall we 
do, my Woozlekins; now, what shall we do, my little darling? I 
know, we’ll go and inspect the library of our dear late lamented.” 

Even as 1 spoke, apart from the oddness of hearing my own 
voice breaking the silence, I knew that I oughtn't to have done it. 
The naked light of the broken lamp bent over horizontally and 
roared, the mosquito-proof door rattled. Nothing strange, it was 
happening at intervals all the time. So, too, outside, there was a 
lending tearing crash and a thump as a coconut came tumbling to 
the ground. But no sooner had I opened my mouth than these 
familiar sights and sounds twisted round and presented a new aspect 
of themselves. I felt little ants of fear creep all over my skin. 

The kitten rubbed itself obligingly against my leg. If it had 
backed and hissed at a nothingness in front of it I believe I might 
have run straight out of the house. As it was, on reflection, the 
feeling was not very different from something experienced before 
in Australia, by the side of the wadi with its silver-brown gravel, 
the feeling of being alien and being watched by the true inhabitants. 
Once again, on reflection, here as in Australia the unseen watchers 
could not be called hostile so much as incurious. Transitory where 
they were permanent, from their point of view I was hardly worth 
bothering about. I wound up the gramophone, hesitated a moment 
before putting on The Whistler and His Dog . ‘ Oh, whistle 
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and I’ll come to ye, my lad,’ I thought. ‘ I, but what is J? In this 
case a hump-backed figure, hopping and crouching over the sands. 

. .. Or just the years in succession, one after another rolling towards 
us, cumulatively more horrific than any ghoul or demon ? ’ I put 
the record on, banged the lid shut and seized the kitten in my arms, 
humming the tune to it. Then I took the good lamp and held it 
so that light was thrown on the contents of the bookcase; and that 
at once banished any further morbidity. 

There were novels and novels and novels; works of the twenties 
and thirties, one or two of which I opened as the 'Whistler slowly 
whistled himself to a standstill. Reading a little way mto some 
of them, I was struck by something I had not had occasion to notice 
before. In most of them there were servants; cooks and maids to 
carry the narrative one stage further, acting as a sort of comic 
chorus to tell the reader what was really going on. Very few of 
the characters had to ‘ do ’ for themselves or seemed to realise that 
such problems existed. As a result of this one tiling alone, the novels 
had dated indescribably; die ordinary background to the characters 
seemed wildly period, scarcely comparable to any background of 
•war or post-war experience. One or two of the novels were set in 
foreign parts. Here, too, much space was devoted to the amusing 
remarks of native servants, pertinent comments on their obstinacy, 
devotion, stupidity, guile, lovabihty, etc., etc., intended to convey 
the spirit of the country. All it conveyed was the soul of the 
domestic. 

Below a line of novels was a shelf stacked high with magazines. 
These turned out to be the Pacific Islands Monthly , five years’ worth, 
and copies and copies of the Reader’s Digest. Strange bedfellows 
indeed. For the P.I.M. was nothing if not realist; callously so at 
times. The Reader’s Digest, on the other hand . . . 

Every possible combination of inspirational waffle was there 
cooked up and cut into neat sections for easy consumption, brighdy 
spangled widi humour, gaily spiced with information. “ Go out 
and do it,” they all said, “ folks are just marvellous. Factory-hand 
Joe’s a capitalist now. Hard-faced bosses have hearts of gold. The 
little man is a fine fellow when you get to know him, and when in 
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doubt there’s always the old country doc to put Ills finger on the 
trouble ... or the psycliiatrist... or the dietician ... or the keen- 
faced young priest. Why not help him build his church in your 
spare time, for mstance ? Or why not be like tins eager young couple 
who built up an American way of life from a modem bank loan 
and an old-fashioned faith in themselves? Whatever you decide, 
get going. And if you’ve taken our advice just a little too literally, 
then take it easy. Learn how to relax. It’s later than you think.. . 

Something for everyone, especially for those haunted by fear. 
Bright packaged solutions to every problem. But taken en masse, 
bewildering; stirring the surface of the mind in several different 
directions at once, leaving the depths at once irritated and un¬ 
plumbed The depths where that vegetable part of us forms green 
thickets through which the animals in us sniff and snarl; the seas 
of the mind where the fishes in us swim out of the abyss; the cold 
and mineral depths where we become formulae. How can there 
be solutions when we do not even know what the problems are? 
Yet it is from these depths and not from the bright and obvious 
parts of the mind that fear arises. A shelf full of Reader’s Digests 
was small comfort there in the Maison Edwards. 

At night the swaying fronds of coconut trees cast flickering 
shadows against the mosquito-barred windows. Doors throughout 
the caterpillar structure of the Maison Edwards rattled and dragged. 
I had the kitten on the bed with me. It was warm and furry and 
alive, and I was glad of it. 

Restless, I got up and went into the patio, naked. The night 
was warm. The reef sighed and roared and sighed again in the 
distance half a mile away across the lagoon. In the enclosed patio 
I could not see it. I could see nothing but the inner court of the 
house and the tops of coconut palms, vague shapes even when die 
eye grew accustomed to die dark. The tops looked like die faces 
of old men with hair growing all round, Medusa locks, Sinbad 
beards. Darkish hollows where the nuts hung formed themselves 
into eyes, vacant and staring. 

I suddenly felt self-conscious about being naked. This ridiculous 
sensation I ignored and found to my surprise that once again little 
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ants of fear were crawling over my skin. I went back into the bed¬ 
room and flung myself on to the bed, patting and stroking the cat. 
A tremendous silence seemed to have gathered in the bedroom since 
my absence; even the reef was whispering. In a great wave of 
panic I drew the blanket over my head and fought the desire to 
hold my breath. I lay there for a few minutes until my lungs 
seemed under control again. Then, all in one movement, I leaped 
up, seized the box of matches and lit the lamp. Sleep came in die 
end, but it was uneasy. 

Visitors came die next day and the day after that. Bunny in 
her car, helpful and amusing. Bunny might be called the leader of 
the English set in Tahiti but she was far too twinkling a character 
to bother about the niceties of stepping from one clique into 
another. I was asked to lunch with her brother later on in the week; 
she would come and fetch me. That seemed a most practical way 
of taking pity on a poor bachelor. Such ghosts as there were in 
the house could not appear in her bright presence. 

Otu came on his bicycle. He went everywhere on it, pedalling 
twenty miles or more for a swim if he felt so mclined. He had 
years before counted his money and decided that it could be eked 
out a lifetime, provided that he cut down his material wants to 
nothing but the barest of essentials. He had come to Tahiti, acquired 
a hut and set out to put his ideas into practice. But he was not 
doctrinaire (i.e. not a crank). He was prepared if necessary to earn 
money, provided that he became in no way involved in his employ¬ 
ment to the extent of relying upon it. He lived a self-contained soit 
of life and had self-contained pleasures which, curiously enough, 
made him an asset to visitors. For he liked going for long rambles 
up the valleys along fast disappearing trails. Incidentally he kept 
the trails open. Incidentally, therefore, he was performing a valuable 
public service. 

“ You look as though you haven’t yet arrived,” said Otu 
strangely. “ The house looks just as I guessed it would look when 
empty.” 

“ You knew it, then? ... In the old man’s day ? ” 
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“ I used to drop by and see him. occasionally. In fact, I may 
have known him better than most. He didn’t like people. Now 
you may wonder why.” 

“ I do.” 

“ It would be very unsatisfactory if I tried to explain. You had 
better puzzle that out for youiself. You’ll get just as near the truth. 
Now, there may be tilings of far greater interest connected with tins 
place. Did you know that this may be the site of a marae, a tomb 
properly belonging to the Tupapaus, the blood-sucking spirits? It 
may even be that no house ought to be built here. What do you 
think of that ? . . . I don’t suppose that it is so, but it may be. You 
can always ask a Tahitian if you want to be misinformed. . . .” 

And so on. Otu liked to throw out suggestions; he hesitated 
before statements as if distrusting them. He had a horrific story of 
a girl coughing and coughing herself to death with tuberculosis; but 
he allowed the connection of that with the Maison Edwards to 
remain vague. She had been lonely in her illness, that girl; and her 
husband’s devotion could do nothing for her. Lonely until she 
died. . . . 

“ Have you ever thought how lonely a thing it is to be ill? ” 

I asked him suddenly. 

“ Have you ever thought how lonely a thing it is to be alive ? ” 
he countered. 

I was mostly alone in spite of the visitors. They came and went. 
The Maison Edwards remained. There was technically nothing to 
do but the mere details of cleaning and feeding took up an un¬ 
imaginable amount of time. And the lagoon was there. And in 
the evenings there was the library. 

I was getting used to nightly terrors. Even in die daytime they 
did not seem wholly irrational; most of the visitors shuddered, 
though one couple, a fonctionnaire and Iris wife, thought that with 
some fresh coats of paint and with different furniture, the house 
would be charming. In fact, they more or less decided to rent it 
and asked die sort of questions anyone would ask a caretaker—about 
damp, for example, and whether diere were any tiresome pests. 

“ It’s a splendid house,” I told them (for that much was my duty 
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to the Consul), “ only it’s the wrong shape.” 
worry them. 

I learned a little about myself m those days. I kept the lamp 
burning all night as a matter of course. This gave the uncomfortable 
feeling of being exposed to prowling eyes—there were no blinds. 
A lighted bird-cage, a naked bird within; and a kitten, tamer than 
ever, who lay on the bed as if by right. I had also given up being 
restless and going out into the patio to stare at the tops of the 
coconut trees. That was the sure way to panic. Nor would I get 
up even if the mosquito door swung open, rattled and banged shut; 
even if the light blew out. I would lie in a suspended state of 
deliberate not-thinkuig, one hand groping for the kitten. 

The other kitten remained wild. Food disappeared from the 
saucer; but whether it or some other ate it, I could not say. The 
last tiling before going to bed, I would lay the saucer carefully on 
the ground to the left of the front door, feeling hke someone offering 
a libation to the gods of the coconut grove. On the third night, 
when I forgot it, I woke up with a start, convinced that it had to 
be done, though for all I knew, the kitten had already taken up 
quarters elsewhere. 

On the fourth morning I heard a faint mewing. Wrapping a 
pareu round me I went outside to find a dreadful tiling. The little 
wild kitten had come back, but it was in a terrible state. One leg 
dangled loosely at die joint, dripping blood. The entire right side 
of its head had been torn open, the wound extending even across 
the eyeball itself, which had glazed and lost colour, exuding pus. 

There was only one tiling to be done. I lifted it and it snarled 
and scratched me with its good front leg—and took it towards the 
beach. I left it there and went to fetch an axe, winch I had found 
in a corner of the shower room and had since used awkwardly for 
chopping the husks off fallen coconuts. On second thoughts I 
brought a saucer of milk too. 

The little kitten bent forward to lap the milk, the first time it 
had ever done so in my presence. Waiting until it was fully engaged, 
I swung the axe high, and brought it crashing down on the ldtten s 
neck. The cut went right through into the earth. The saucer flew 
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up and scattered milk into my face. The pareu unwound itself and 
slipped to the ground. I was in a wild and distraught state, but, 
thank God, I had done it, and the kitten was at last out of its misery, 
of a whole series of hopeless, awful miseries, which I had been 
unable to understand or help. 

I chanced to look up. There, standing half beliind a coconut 
tree by the shore, was a man staring at me with owl-like eyes wide- 
dilated, grnnung. He looked to be white. His sudden appearance 
was so startling that the lagoon, the Maison Edwards, die man 
himself all started spuming round in a grey whirl until I dropped 
the axe on my foot and revived with the sharp pain of it. 

“ The kitten ... it... it had to be done ...” I gasped. 

“Wouldn’t it bave been easier with a knife?” answered the 
man in English. His ordinary words sounded unbearably sinister. 
His grin made it worse. His unexplained, unheralded presence just 
then seemed sacrilegious, as though he had profaned holy ground. 
I don’t quite know how to explain this, but at some moments in 
our hves we are, as it were, in church; and that was one of them. 

The explanation I gave, before taking time to think was: “ It 
was in such misery. It had to be sacrificed.” 

“ Sacrificed? ” echoed the stranger blankly, then with dawning 
comprehension: “ Oh, I see, you mean killed.” 

The owl-eyed man revealed himself as a retired trader, living 
alone in a hut on the shore. A shy man and gentle. But I could 
only ever regard him as a profaner and other uneasy ideas persisted 
that night when I ran over the whole scene in my mind, for there 
was no getting away from the fact that the kitten had in a way been 
sacrificed nor could I ignore the new and startling peace which had 
descended upon the house. That night and for other nights the 
Maison Edwards had lost its terror. I could partly and uncon¬ 
vincingly explain why, but it was so. I only know that from then 
on I found the paraffin lamp in the bedroom superfluous. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

toeing alone, I used. to moon about sometimes. Really, that 
13 house seemed to encourage such behaviour, for the lagoon was 
there at the door and I hardly even bathed in it, whereas I would 
often sit for hours staring at it or walk about the neighbourhood in 
a kind of trance. A short distance down the road was a Marae, a 
stepped mound of broken coral rock near where casuarinas drooped 
and rustled in the wind; pines from a Japanese silk scroll, dripping 
dark against a lighter tangle of greenery. 

I wondered and had time to wonder about the past significance 
of these foundations; at once tombs and permanent addresses. 
Important enough in the old days for the Tahitians to have asked 
Captain Cook: “Where is your Marae ?” “ Stepney, 1 ’ he told them. 
That was all right then; in far-off Stepney they could envisage 
a greater stepped pile, the home for ever of their white visitor; 
where in life his heart was; where literally it should he in death. 

If deadi is considered to be the doorway to the real and ever¬ 
lasting life, the 1 abodes ’ of the dead must, of course, be more 
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important tlian the mere shelters for tire living. The world is 
sprinkled with evidence, the Dagobas of India, the Dolmens, the 
Cromlechs, the Pyramids, the ‘ beehives ’ of Greece, the barrows, 
the cists, the cairns. ... The assumption is that the dead actually hve 
where they lie. 

It would be pleasant to think that these splendid tombs were 
intended as respectful tributes from the living to the dead. But 
respect does not provide sufficient motive to drive men to build 
vast and otherwise useless monuments when they themselves are 
living in squalid huts. Fear, on the other hand, does—fear of the 
living authorities who order such things. 

What motive then can Authority have ? The answer might be 
that by insisting on the lavish interment of a dead clnef, attention 
is drawn to the importance of those chiefs remaining. Huge and 
formal Chiefly burials could be considered as one of the instruments 
of government. 

To take this view, however, is to ignore the deeper fears by 
which people are swayed, the leaders as well as the led, though the 
leaders may succeed in cloaking their fears in some form which does 
not admit superstition. The stepped Marae on die Paea road, silent 
under the casuarinas, suggested a deeper fear to one who had come 
from what had lately been a house of fear. Fear lest the dead 
escape . . . escape and plague the living.. . . What were Maraes but 
machines to pin down the dead, unmistakable warnings to the 
passerby to keep clear or risk harm at ghostly hands? Not a 
memorial to a loved one, not a tribute to Authority, but a “ Beware 
this body! ” 

I thought of an English churchyard, marble crosses, tombstones, 
urns and stone angels, beneath which are supposed to rest in peace 
the rude forefathers of the village. Bombs fell during the war on 
the cemetery off the Brompton Road. Wrought-iron gates sagged 
from twisted hinges; the crypts and grottos of the long-dead 
yawned open. In the graveyard the heart and essence of the blitz 
was displayed as nowhere else. The pins had given way; the vent- 
up dead let loose upon the streets to work their ghostly will upon 
the living.... 
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There is an ancient warning: “ The dead have lost their memory. 
So do not read the inscriptions upon tombstones m case you, too, 
lose yours.” ... It is not travelling far from that to believe that 
they are dangerous because they have no memory. 

They will harm their closest friends as easily as their bitterest 
enemies, these Tupapatts ofTaliiti. More likely to harm those they 
once knew, for they can only visit the places where they have been 
in life. Guard against them, then; pin them down, with gravel, 
with broken bottles, with photogiaphs, effigies of themselves, with 
woids carved on stone or etched on biass, with magic and spells 
of every kind—orations, seivices, inscriptions . . . or, if they wete 
powciful and important enough when alive, with Mataes. 

Manxes for those with enough power, enough Mam to 
warrant it. Mam m Tahiti, indeed throughout the South Seas, was 
the essence of the personality, the recognition that some have moie 
personality than others. Mana could express itself m possessions, or 
in prowess. Above all, it could be inherited—a Pacific noblesse oblige, 
the power of command, die ability to take responsibility which 
comes from being acclimatised to those tilings smee the cradle. 
No pretence that all personalities are equal; no assumption that 
heredity counts for notlnng but physical traits. The chief would 
have tiie greatest amount of mana. His son would have less, but on 
the death of his father, his mana would increase, for would he not 
be chief, therefore more powerful? 

Mana was dangerous when the person was living. Others 
would be seared and singed if exposed to too much of it. For 
which reason, beware the friendship of princes... beware the strong 
personality which feeds on all around it, which wounds without 
realising it, which adds more and more to itself at the expense of 
the mana of otbeis; and the more it gets, the rnoie it will take. . . . 
This conception of mam was not so quaint and outlandish as it 
appeared to early travellers, nor so pagan and unregenerate as the 
missionaries would have it. If anything, it seems to have shown a 
high degree of common sense, based on simple observation of 
inexplicable facts about human individuality. 

In Tahiti mana had been at the very hub of existence. Mana 
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encased in life in a covering of rules, of Tabu. Tabu intended to 
protect the lesser tmnas from the greater, in their own interests; 
not to give the greater the opportunity to tyrannise over the lesser; 
not laws made by the rulers and imposed on the undeiluigs, but the 
opposite way round—the common people’s way of preserving 
themselves from the overwhelming danger of being crushed and 
diminished. 

In life. Tabu. In death yet stronger; uncontrolled, deadly. 
Pm it to the Matac, warn the people! “Here lies the body 
of your chief. Here lies his tnctna which we think we may have 
succeeded in trapping. We think; we hope; that is our faidi 
and that is our fear. But be on your guard! This place is Tabu. 
Beware! ” 

The Marne on the Paca road was silent and stony, flecked with 
sunlight threading through the casuannas, making a tapestry of 
grass and moss and creeping undergrowth. Long since had the last 
body mouldered; long smee the last tnana dwindled (for it must 
dwindle as it becomes forgotten) and the only mana reimming was 
the idea that many maim had once been there. A melancholy mana, 
needing the night to give it prestige, thwarted by sunlight. Many 
of the stones were missing. Tahitians had used them for other 
purposes. In the same way a children's playground had been made 
in Chelsea, by moving tombstones out to form a wall round what 
was once a forest of graves. 

High. time for lunch, away from the Marne, amongst a chirruping 
starling group of half-known people. Lunch (in unofficial circles 
at least) in Papeete implied what it said and more. Thus there 
might be roast pig, raw fish steeped in coconut cream, prawns, 
lobster, breadfruit and widi them wines in plenty. But it was the 
‘ more ’ winch made the lunch; not more food and chmk, but 
more of whatever else anyone cared to wish for. Those who wanted 
to let their hair down could do so, could confess all on the veranda 
over a Marie Brizard. Those who wanted to sleep would wander 
about the house until they found a convenient corner; and that 
without giggling about sex or erecting partitions between male and 
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female. The £ more 5 was in fact freedom, in certain directions only 
though, and rather on villa-by-the-sea lines. 

Sitting next to me during the actual eating was a Tahitian, 
introduced simply as Maya. She spoke good English, m fact spoke 
three languages intermingled, English, French and Tahitian, which 
she would use impartially. She was a general favourite, her vitality 
was unbounded, expressing itself in a racy humour which swept 
and dominated the table. Her laugh made everyone laugh; and it 
was frequent. 

I scarcely noticed her looks; as with all very vital people, looks 
were unimportant, could hardly be thought of as composing a 
portrait. Mainly the impression they gave was one of super¬ 
abundance. Her face I saw only in motion and this made an original 
portrait of a kind, for it had little in common with the flat, stolid, 
ape-face beloved by Paul Gauguin in his paintings. 

Sometime in mid-afternoon the lunch ended or fizzled gradually 
out into snores and silence, until it seemed politer to slip away 
without saying good-bye. The journey back to the Maison Edwards 
on the ancient bicycle was leaden with digesting food and drink; 
hot and exasperating in unsuitable clothes. The chrome-yellow box 
of the house shut in by palms offered cool and shade, a chance to 
fling oneself down anywhere; was home in fact. Gratefully I fell 
asleep. 

I woke with a start to find a Frenchman formally dressed in 
shantung coat and tie talking to a woman in a printed silk frock 
and high heels. I particularly noticed their dress, before I could 
imagine why they should be there. At length my fuzzy brain 
registered who the people were and why they’d come. They must 
be prospective tenants. 

Paying tenants . . . therefore to be handled delicately like the 
fragile things they were. Mustn’t be let slip through the 
fingers. . .. 

But there was to be no question of that. They had already 
made up their minds. This was a visit of inspection, with a foot 
rule, notebook and stylo. Paint here, paint there; this to be removed, 
that to remain ... the whole house was to be transformed. Flere 
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were tlie mechanics of transformation m action, the workings of a 
woman’s mind, the figures of a man’s measurements, reduced to a 
pad of paper. And when might the decoratois be expected ? “ At 
once,” they said, “ only in Tahiti that means to-morrow or the 
next day. And you, no doubt, Monsieur . . . ? ” 

Too polite to put it into exact words. But clear enough anyway 
—“When are you going to get out ? ” 

In the kitchen I pointed out the effects, such as they were. The 
new tenants were luckily horrified and wanted none of die rusty 
knives and chipped cups. None of it was fit for use . . . so thank 
heavens for that. I saw myself equipped for housekeeping almost 
anywhere on my own unlavish scale. It was a welcome recompense 
for having to turn out. A great stroke of luck. 

The threat of being uprooted had mduced a feeling of home¬ 
sickness for England. To be turned out of a house in one’s own 
country is a nunor matter, for there arc relations who may be, or 
may feel themselves to be, hound to do somediing. Far away m 
Tahiti, a man without roots has no claims upon anyone; no one 
has to bother. That is what real rootlessness means when there is 
no one who by custom or from ties of blood has to care. Surely 
people have married for less. . .. 

It was a pity that Henderson wasn’t at the Consulate, which had 
to be acquainted with the latest development. The Acting-Consul, 
his ‘ stand-in,’ was an ex-R.A.F. fitter who had arrived in Tahiti 
widi his wife as crew on a motor torpedo-boat bought from war 
surplus stocks and converted for trading. They’d come having 
purchased, sight unseen, a craft which lay in Papeete. He was a 
tough, cheerful type of no great pretentions. His wife had (she 
liked telling people) “ spent the war in the sewers ” at the Arsenal 
or some such place, as an A.T.S. sergeant. They were a genuine 
pair; were what they were and made no bones about it. But the 
position they found themselves in was piquant, if not comic; for 
of all snobberies the Diplomatic takes some beating. The British 
Consul was an ex-officio social leader. And to think—it was 
declared with French moues of dismay—he sometimes dropped an 
aitch. 
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They had not come to die South Seas to be entangled in afternoon 
teas and official functions and they had not got the clothes for such 
affaiis. They had to purchase at least some basic formal gaimeuts, 
which ran them in foi quite an expense. Then fncndslnps too, wcie 
apt to be scrutinised and commented upon. A character who had 
once been convicted of barratry, but had since made plenty of 
money, had helped them considerably since their arrival. But since 
their elevation, did tins mean that the British Government officially 
approve of barratry? And so on. 

I called in and found them discussing these tilings with some 
degree of ruefulness. They lecognised, of course, that to hold the 
position temporarily provided a cachet for the future, but they 
weren’t at that moment enjoying themselves—and reckoning up 
the probable expense, they saw themselves badly out of pocket. 
Their attitude at that moment was half-scornful, half-anxious. 
Scornful of gossip, anxious not to let their country down by any 
gaffe. 

On to the Ktainercs. From these, these new friends, I had both 
desires and expectations. Over bondins, sausages bursting with their 
own juice, they were told about the probable letting of the Maison 
Edwards. 

“ Well, you could always stay here,” they said, “ only it would 
mean sleepmg with the children.” Three blonde, outstandingly 
healthy children were less meek now as they gained confidence in 
front of a stranger; in fact, the boy started showing off. “ Look 
what a little man he is! ” chuckled the Tahitian who did the cooking. 
“ Lie’ll be a fine catch for a Vahine (girl) one day.” 

Otu, also there (he taught them English) said: “ You see. 
What will soon strike you about the Taliitians, if it hasn’t already, 
is that they connect everything to sex the entire time. Now you 
may say * Fine. Go ahead.’ Well, you won’t be disappointed. 
They almost certainly will. . . 

The Kraineres owned a small and remote island only visited by 
a schooner every three months, which was generally in need of an 
overseer. On it there were goats and two ancient Tahitian human 
beings. This offered a lighthouse existence in the South Seas which 
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a solitaty would have jumped at. There aie still jobs to be had in 
the islands winch seem pure Joseph Conrad, and this was one of 
them, eminently suitable for one who wished to turn his back upon 
life. That stage, I felt, I had not yet reached. 

Well, what then ? The Kiauiei.es bethought them of a ruin some 
kilometres beyond the Maison Edwards. The ruin had been 
habitable within living memory and was for sale. 

“ Once it was rather nice. Then bit by hit the furniture went,” 
they explained. “ Then it started falling into the lagoon. Then a 
medical school took it over but it’s empty again and has been for 
some time—what’s left of it.” 

“ Has it a roof? ” 

“ That remains to be seen. ...” 

Like most other huts and houses, it lay on the lagoon side of the 
road at a pomt where the road was only fifty yards from the shore. 
A ramshackle palace of faded pompeian red set amidst grass growing 
as high as the knee, all hut surrounded by coconut palms. It perched 
on stilts which were giving way, so that it had staggered to one side; 
fallen on to its knees. A Baba Yaga’s hut indeed, but it certainly 
had part of a roof. Various parts of the outer wooden walls had 
been removed in sections to reveal floors sloping dangerously, or 
vacant spaces where even the floor had been taken away. Super¬ 
fluously, there was a door jammed shut on a lunge winch came 
bodily out of the mouldering woodwork and piesented itself to the 
first person to touch it. Yet the auvmts , the wooden board ‘windows’, 
were all propped open as if someone were in residence. 

We had to step gingerly when ‘ indoors ’ because of the way 
floorboards had been removed. One half, where the stilts had given 
way, was unusable because of the slope. But it was there that a 
pipe and a tap had survived. Turning the tap on, we were delighted 
to find running water. 

On the other side, the house was bared to the outside world, 
though there were some plaited coconut fronds, slipped loose and 
swaying in the breeze, still tied with cords to rusty nails. The floor 
in that part was sound, but roofless. 
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At the centre of the house there was one whole room, ceilingless 
but roofed with coriugated iron, where only a few floorboards 
were missing. The floor switchbacked towards the ground at 
die lagoon end, but there looked to be a weatherproof space of at 
least fifteen by fifteen, exposed to view only from one side. 

The main drawback was diat copra, chopped up and oozing, 
lay all over the floor, the only cleared space being in one corner 
where there was a bed of sorts, a wooden frame with wooden slats, 
fluflly with wisps of kapok. The whole house stank of rancid 
margarine. 

“ I had no idea it was quite so awful . . said Mr. Krainere 
hesitantly. “ Of course the copra could be removed, but the smell 
won’t go for mondis. . . .” 

But I saw it all with eyes of love and longed to move hi as soon 
as possible. The drawbacks seemed as nothing to the one out¬ 
standing advantage—independence. 
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M rs. Krainere insisted on getting hold of a proper bed for me. 

She inspected the slatted contraption and announced it 
verminous. We therefore went along the road to see Mr. Robson, 
the Uncrowned King of Easter Island, who had retired to Tahiti. 
He ruled tus household as he had once ruled his island, with a firm, 
hand, and was to be encountered like a sultan, sitting at his ease in 
a large veranda’d room. He only had to call out for anything he 
wanted and it was instandy brought to him—in this case, with the 
ready hospitality of the Islands, whisky and soda. 

It says much for his self-command that when woken up (for he 
was having a nap, a handkerchief over his face, like a dozing 
grandpa), to be told that a strange young man wanted a bed he 
thought for a minute and said simply: “Yes.” The matter was 
dren not referred to again until we took our leave, when he said 
he’d send his man over die next day. 

Next day came, and so did the bed, a huge and springy double 
one, a veritable island of comfort in one comer of the copra-room. 
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At the Maison Edwaids, tucked away in a comer, was an 
enoimous Union Jack, complete with coids for flying from a mast. 
This piece of property I hardly thought the new French tenants 
would care to dispute, so 1 used it to make a bundle of kitchen 
things. I had the satisfaction of moving out before they thought I 
would and felt a gipsy desire to bait and tease them by turning up 
again, by lurking near at hand and peering m at the windows. But 
in fact I couldn’t be bothered, once I’d transferred myself and my 
tilings by bus to Paea. 

By then, there was, thank heavens, no copra, because the people 
next door had hastily removed it. But the floor, what there was 
of it, was slippery with exuded oil. My first concern, therefore, 
was to buy some soap and a scrubbing-brush. 

The rum was near a small store, run by—a rarity for that business 
—Tahitians not Chinese. They lent pails and a bioom and were 
highly amused at my efforts at setting up house. A favourite joke 
was the door, which I spent all day over, reconstructing and re¬ 
hanging, and insisted always upon using. It was indeed essential to 
privacy, for the doors within had all disappeared, making it a sort 
of pigeon-cotc. One had to dodge about at angles before one could 
be quite certain of not being under view from the road. 

After the front door, there was the question of constructing a 
table. Tins caused no difficulty, for in a floorlcss pit which had once 
been a showci-room lurked some pieces of wood, which, when 
reassembled, made a tabic with one end missing. I draped the Union 
Jack over it and set shells on top to prevent the wmd flapping it 
away.... A table ... a bed . .. water ... cooking things . . . magic 
it seemed had conjured these tilings from nothing. Even a chair, a 
rocking-chair, came to hand. It lay on its side underneath the house 
and was painted a bright royal blue. 

One could all but dive off the sloping platform which had 
once been the seaward veranda into the lanoon, it was so close. 
Unluckily it was not a choice part of the lagoon; black with 
submerged coral, and situated at the crook of a small bay which 
collected all the floating refuse and dumped it against the found¬ 
ations of the house. 
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No sootier had I settled in, than I began to cavil at small points 
such as this. Of an afternoon a visitation had to be endured which 
for some reason was a daily trial, timed almost to the minute for 
half-past two. A few hornets or large wasps known as Long-Legged 
Mud Daubers flew in and zoomed across the room towards the roof. 
At first they could be ignored. But within the next half-hour their 
numbers would increase to such an extent that the whole top of the 
room would be thick with them, drifting, bumping, aimlessly it 
seemed, at the woodwork. Showers of fine dust trickled to the 
floor as their clusters of mud cells disintegrated. Whilst they soared 
and floated m the air, their long legs dangled down like a midget 
aircraft with a non-retractable undercarriage. I named them ‘ Piper 
Cubs ’ and tried to tlnnk of them with affection. For all their 
frightening appearance, they seemed timid; flew into my face by 
accident, and flew off again without settling. A smaller black wasp, 
which I christened ‘ Mcsserschmidt ’ flew at knee-level and con¬ 
centrated its efforts on the disairay of coconut fronds at one side of 
the room. It looked more menacing, but in point of fact I wasn’t 
stung once. 

At five o’clock, Piper Cubs and Messerschmidts started to leave 
as suddenly as they had come. The noise of their buzzing grew less 
and less, till individuals could be distinguished still working away 
on a bee-loud late shift. Then they disappeared. That was the time 
when the breeze was changing direction, no longer coming in from 
the sea; still and calm for an hour or so, then blowing faintly off 
the land down from the valleys, filling the rooms with a strange 
eaitlry scent, powerful enough to be detected even through the reek 
of copra. 

I lit the lamp and cooked myself a meal out of a tin on the 
primus stove. Then I sat in the rocking-chair and looked out to sea. 
The surroundings were not quite what one would have expected. 
The Union Jack over the table looked particularly incongruous. It 
was difficult to realise that this was Tahiti. It was the abode of a 
tramp in the tropics, the equivalent perhaps of a bombed house, 
quarters in the cellar, with loosestrife waving overhead, in summer, 
in London. But the end-waves of die lagoon would suddenly go 
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lap-lap-lap against the shore, and some unknown kind of cicada 
would rattle amongst undiscovered branches. Always the reef was 
roaring and sighmg, the fronds of coconut whispering, whilst from 
the road came deep-throated grunts and barks interspersed with rich 
chuckles which make up the Tahitian language. Sound would carry 
in an extraordinary way; people on the road fifty yards in front of 
the house seemed passing the door. I could almost feel their presence. 
Did they feel mine ? I wondered. There was a warm caressing note 
in those voices, as though they were pretending to be talking to 
each other, but really calling me all the time: “ Come out of your 
house, my little stranger, and dance in the road with us in the 
moonlight. Come away from yourself at the window! Come 
when we call you. . . . Come .. . come . . .” 

The lagoon in the moonlight was like stretched silk. The 
reeking room glistened from every oily floorboard. I lay on the 
double bed, disturbed by scuffles and sudden clangs up near the 
corrugated-iron roof. Straining and staring, I could make out 
objects like balls of wool, crouching up there in groups and moving 
bumpily along the rafter up against the wall. Red-green flashes. . . 
eyes—for a moment I drought that die kitten had crawled up there 
and was playing a game, but the kitten was safely with me on the 
bed. Not a kitten then, but. . . rats, dozens of them, scampering 
on high, bent on dicir own strange pursuits. “ Good night, good 
sirs! ” I called out on an impulse. 

The rats scuffled, then stood absolutely still. But not for long. 
They soon got used to a stranger. 

Someone else did not, though. Every morning, before I awoke, 
someone came and propped open all the wooden windows through¬ 
out the house. No matter how carefully I shut them, I always 
found them open. . . . 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 

M y ruin had once housed the pupils of a medical school. 

Evidences of their tenure were still pinned to one of the walls, 
coloured charts bearing legends—the prettiest pictures conceivable 
which I had not die heart to tear down. One was marked ‘ Geo¬ 
graphic distribution—Typhus ’ and then under headings of four 
different colours, the following: (i) Flea-borne ‘ Murine 1 or 
* Endemic ’ typhus fever. (2) Co-existing louse-borne and flea- 
borne. (3) High incidence of louse-borne * Classical ’ or epidemic. 
(4) Low incidence of louse-borne ‘ Classical ’ or epidemic. 

More of the inhabited world seemed liable to one of these than 
one would have believed possible. Eastern Europe from Greece 
deep into Russia was a real danger spot. Parts of Southwestern 
America were nearly as bad. The Mediterranean littoral was hope¬ 
less. Half of England—the northern half from a line drawn straight 
across from the top of Wales—was, however, free. 

Yellow fever: South America and above up to California; 
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Africa, India, Southern China, and a part of Australia~and, once 
again, the Mediterranean shore. 

Dengue: Roughly as for yellow fever, except that the southern 
half of England was also included amongst 4 Other areas where 
mosquitoes (Aedes Aegypti and Aedes Albopictus) capable of trans¬ 
mitting Dengue fever are prevalent.’ 

Plague: North Africa and drat side of the Mediterranean, bad. 
South America again in for it. So, too, India and parts of China. 
England and North-Western Europe free. 

As for Malaria—-the whole world south of the Orkneys seemed 
fated to greater or lesser degree; the Mediterranean as usual pro¬ 
viding a kaleidoscope of high, moderate and low endemic areas. 
North America, Northern England and Scandinavia at one end and 
Southern Australia and New Zealand at the other seemed to come 
off the best. Tahiti, which had escaped the others, did not escape this. 

The most topical of the charts, however, was one marked 
4 Filiaria ’ with coloured areas to show 4 Elephantiasis,’ 4 Blinding 
Filarial Disease,’ etc. World distribution seemed confined to die 
tropics, the Indian and most of the China coast-line plus—it could 
be taken for granted—the North African shore of the Mediterranean; 
even parts of Spain. The Pacific Islands were nearly all included. 

I had heard, in one way and another, a fair amount about 
Elephantiasis, the dreaded Fee-Fee, the stock tragedy of the South 
Seas, in fiction and in real fife. I had seen the infamous postcard of 
the man wheeling his swollen parts in front of him on a wheel¬ 
barrow, had also heard how advances in medical knowledge had 
shown earlier theories to be sadly wrong; though some of the old 
remedies had proved efficient if for the wrong reasons. 

Thus it was said that by leaving Tahiti, and going to one of the 
4 low ’ coral atolls a man could shake off the Fee-Fee. It was supposed 
to be a germ in die ground of the high volcanic islands, particularly 
favouring damp areas of heavy rainfall and swamps. There was 
even the 4 sympathetic magic ’ idea that it was transmissible through 
urine, hence could be contracted through the personal spite of a 
sufferer. 

One of the documents I managed to come by was a Frenchman’s 
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account of Tiurai, tlie famous Tahitian healer, who died in 1918 in 
the Spanish ’flu epidemic. Tiurai was apt to be dictatorial, believing 
that most illnesses required shock treatment and faith, hence possibly 
to a large measure his success. Here is what transpired when a young 
man bclongmg to a family, most of whom had developed Filana, 
came to see the healer. 

Tiurai did not wait to see what was the matter with the young 
man. He asked: “ Where d’you live? ” The young man told him. 
“ And your brother with the same complaint ? ” “ He has a house 
next to mine on the same piece of ground.” “ And your sister, 
who married another filaria case and has several children? ” “ Yes, 
she lives there too, and her children and grandchildren. There is 
enough room for us all. The valley supplies us with feis and the 
plain makes good pasturage for our animals, and wherever we can 
we have vanilla and coconuts.” 

“ Ho, ho! ” said Tiurai. “ And what sort of land do you consider 
suitable for vanilla and coconuts?” “Ground that’s not too 
marshy,” said the patient. 

“ Then where do you build your own huts ? ” went on Tiurai. 
“ You’ve got to live somewhere, I suppose? ” “ Oh, yes, we build 
where its most convenient, near the road,” said the young man. 
“ Where it’s most marshy, you mean.” “ Oh, no, there are some 
little patches where it’s quite dry,” said the young man, thinking 
that the healer was making fun of him. 

“ Well, that’s a nice way of going about tilings. You and your 
family fancy yourselves more intelligent than palms and vanilla, 
yet you go and live in a swamp, where neither of those would 
dream of growing.” (He enlarged on this theme for quite a long 
time, whilst the man felt sillier and sillier). “ Go home, and when 
the red mark on your arm has disappeared, pull down your house, 
and transport it to some spot far away from die marshes, preferably 
on the shore, or amongst the coconuts. Tell your family to do the 
same. . . .” (The young man muttered somediing to the effect: 
“ You don’t know my family!”) “... and when you rebuild don’t 
have solid doors. Make them of trellis work, so that the air can 
circulate freely and the sun can come in.” 
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“ Oil, yes, all right, if you say so . . began the young man, 
■aggrieved at bemg given so many orders. “ Wait a minute, I haven’t 
finished yet,” said Tiurai. “ Don’t pile up rubbish like European 
popcias. Throw it mto the sea. Give the same advice to your relations, 
tell them they’ll have to move even if it means living farther away 
from the road. And dig trenches in your swamps! . . .” 

“ Is that all? ” said the young man. “ Yes, that’s all, if by all 
you mean that you and your children will never get the Fee-Fee 
again. And now be off with you! ” 

Thus the account, an illuminating episode in the life of a wise 
old man who had seen that there was a connection between swamps, 
rubbish and Filana. But he hadn’t known why. . . . 

At that tune, however, a certain amount was already known by 
the white doctors for whom Tiurai had little respect (though he 
never minded agreeing with them if he considered them to be in the 
right). W. E. Masters’ Essentials of Tropical Medicine, published just 
after Tiurai’s death, and the findings of Manson Balir and O’Connor 
were all gradually contributing to the classification of information 
about the connection between the mosquito and the disease. It 
became known that Filaria was caused by a worm as thin as a thread 
an inch long, whose complicated life cycle depended upon close co¬ 
operation between man and mosquito. 

A baby worm could be born in a man’s body, but could not 
break its sac, unless it happened to be in a drop of blood stolen by 
a preying mosquito. If it chanced to have such luck, it could dissolve 
its sac in the stomach of its new host, and climb up into the 
mosquito’s sucker. There it would have to wait until its carrier 
needed more food, when it would slip out of the sucker and into 
a man’s bloodstream, fully grown and ripe for mating and reproduc¬ 
tion. Its baby worms, however, would m turn have to get out, 
go dirough a mosquito and wriggle into some other body. Merci¬ 
fully its days were numbered. It could not live for too long; so 
unless a person were constantly exposed to reinfection, Filaria was 
bound to die out of its own accord. 

The immediate criminal, then, was not the worm itself, but its 
middleman, the carrier mosquito. Flence Tiurai had been right 
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to move his consultant away from swamps, where mosquitoes 
breed; and away from rubbish—tins in particular, which fill with 
water and make breedmg grounds as admirable as the hollow 
shells of rat-gnawn coconuts. The ordinary sensible precautions 
agamst Filaria were mosquito control in its varied forms—shifting 
houses, educatmg the people to take proper counter-measures, and 
spraymg. In tins, the United States Army doctors played an im¬ 
portant part during the war; their activities included vanous types 
of manipulation and bandaging for those already showmg signs of 
Elephantiasis. 

In 1947 Mr. W. D. Amos, at the request of the New Zealand 
Government, carried this work one stage further in the Cook 
Islands. He found himself up against a barrack-room-lawyer type 
of religious mentality which said, in effect: “God made mosquitoes. 
God made the mosquito bite me.” “ Luckily, God seems to have 
sent someone to deliver you, then,” he would reply. 

Further secular efforts were thanks largely to William Robinson, 
the yachtsman, and his brother-in-law, die plumbing millionaire, 
Cornelius Crane, who put up the indispensable dollars for an anti- 
Filaria Foundation, which descended lavishly equipped upon Tahiti. 
There it became quickly entangled with whimsical Fiencli politics 
—distrust of the foreigner, a pretence that it was the French really 
who were doing all the work, and demands that there should be a 
French director—problems which could only be solved by the tact 
(ironically enough) of those bringing the benefits. 

The actual men in the field whilst I was in Tahiti, were Drs. 
Baye and Edgar, both of whom had been tbeie some time. They 
had a laboratory in Papeete fitted with a refrigerator, and a station 
at Paea along the road from my ruin, where Tahitian volunteers 
were acting as wet nurses to a meat-safe full of moquitoes, thrusting 
an arm in for the mosquitoes to bite at stated intervals. They were 
using a drug called Heterozan on a large scale and carrying out a 
series of field trials which was providing them with statistical 
information. The percentage of Tahitians with nnero-fUaria had 
already been estimated at as high as sixty per cent. They had, in 
a test case, managed to reduce the incidence of infected mosquitoes 
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in one house from ten per cent to zero by taking the full range of 
precautions. 

In the process of anti-Filaria investigation, they were bound to 
light upon ceitain other aspects of Tahitian health. Something like 
thirty-eight per cent of the people in Paca were found to have hook 
worm. Venereal diseases rate was high amongst the school children, 
ten or more per cent, Tuberculosis was common; also vitamin C 
deficiency. 

I was surprised at the amount of disease abounding in a climate 
of eternal summer. When faced with the Filana statistics, one could 
scarcely take Tiurai’s sweeping view that all ills were the fault of 
the wlntc conquerors. Indeed, it seemed that die Tahitians m the 
native huts were deliberately courting disease. Inside a hut it was 
apt to be damp and dark; bad circulation of air, no chance for the 
sunlight; unlike the airy platforms of Samoa. In a land where the 
sun shone every day, it was pathetic to see children with rickets, 
pale faces, diin shoulders; as though they’d been forced to live in a 
slum, instead of on one of the most favoured places on earth. It 
would seem that die more ‘ native ’ the living conditions, the more 
unhealthy the people. 

These dungs were interesting in view of the traditional con¬ 
nection between sickness and the arrival of the first white men in 
die Islands. Captain Cook was concerned to point out that Bougain¬ 
ville’s men had been the first to bring syphilis to Tahiti. Much to 
Cook’s annoyance die Tahitians called it ‘ Apa no Pretane,’ or the 
English disease. Bougainville, in turn, accused Wallis, who managed 
to prove, widi the help of his surgeon’s log, that his seamen had been 
uninfected six months before and after bis first visit—though this, 
in view of die situation and the times, we need scarcely be expected 
to believe. 

As with syphilis, so with tuberculosis. Here the missionaries 
were the targets, for smothering their converts in clothes. Yet no 
missionary ever suggested that the Tahitians should wear ‘ Several 
pieces of bark clodi, each eight or ten yards long and two or three 
broad,’ as Captain Cook had observed them do. Tiurai’s point was 
an easy emotional one to make: “ The white men have not only 
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enslaved our minds, diey have let loose their diseases and ruined 
our bodies. ...” A point which those who expounded the doctrine 
of the Noble Savage (a doctrine whose facts were largely supplied 
from French accounts of arcadian life in the South Seas) would 
have found themselves in sympathy with. 

Whether there is any profit in railing against long-past historical 
processes or not, this attitude of mind still persists. It is now the 
sentimental tourist who echoes Tiurai’s refrain. Hence it is a matter 
of some piquancy to discover that it needs a foreign body such as 
the Anti-Filana Institute to sponsor and produce a cure for a disease 
which was native to the Islands long before the coming of the 
Europeans. It would have been fascinating to have heard Tiurai’s 
comments on the Institute’s work. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 


A cross the road, I had access to a food garden which clambered 
aip a hill. It grew httle but bananas and even these the Tahitian 
storekeeper had come to regard as Ins. At the cost of some small 
effort I could have started planting and was considering doing so 
when a change took place in my fortunes. The sort of chance for 
which I suppose I had secretly hoped even before leaving England. 
It appeared to be the result of an accident. 

I was riding my bicycle down the road, aimlessly having a look 
round, when I passed a magnificent house, a kind of hacienda. The 
garden was neat and well kept, full of flowering shrubs, carefully 
arranged and pruned. Obviously some wealthy man lived there. 

I dismounted and was taking it all in, when I heard a voice call 
“ Roger! ” in the French manner. There, the other side of the hedge, 
was a bronze-coloured lady in what appeared to be the at-home 
uniform of Tahiti, a two-piece bathing-dress. Maya. 

A very different Maya, hair bound back in a plait, looking like 
a grown-up schoolgirl. She had a spade in her hand and was digging 
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a flower-bed. I could see that what I had taken to be fat was really 
muscle. 

I couldn’t have imagined her living in such a place; yet there 
she was. . . . 

“ You didn’t guess I lived here,” she said. “ Isn’t it wonderful ? ” 

Mockery in her voice, unmistakable. But why ? ‘ All right, then,’ 
I drought, ‘here it conies back at you’: “ The house isn’t quite my 
style but the garden has its points.” 

“ That’s why I’m here.” 

“You mean you put up with the house because of the garden ? ” 

“ I look after everything, my dear, everything. . . 

She was still laughing, her mind so many jumps ahead that for 
pride’s sake, I wanted to get to the bottom of it all. I leant the 
bicycle against die gate, white, freshly painted, set in a gap be¬ 
tween two hedges of false coffee. “ So it isn’t really your house ? ” 

“ Of course not. Mine is hi Moorea.” Oh, the note of pride 
there! 

“ Then what are you doing here ? ” 

“ What you see. This belongs to a rich Spaniard who is not 
often here. But he likes dungs to be just so. I keep everything ”— 
here she caricatured heiself, grimacing—“just so.” 

“ And do you belong to him too ? ” 

“ I should say not.” 

Pause, after that impertinent question. A pause where we were 
both smiling at each other, saying nothing. In Maya’s eyes I saw 
something vulnerable, even a little sad. I saw her face properly for 
the first time, a strong face, with a contradictory vulnerable look. A 
gnome imprisoned in a troll, peeping out comically, and with¬ 
drawing, and peeping out again. “ Might I take a look round? ” 
I asked. 

“ Entrez, Monsieur” She dropped a mock curtsy, parodying 
a fluttering concierge. Once again, I thought, several jumps ahead 
of me; as though she’d read my mind—and read my secret mind 
behind my mind—all in a flash and responded to that, not to the 
obvious. 

I wheeled the bicycle in through the gate. 
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Maya did not stay in the house alone at night. Although she 
wouldn’t admit to being frightened, she, in fact, always saw to it 
that one of the maids stayed too. There were maids and gardeners 
in that establishment, carried on the strength; for everything, as 
she’d said, had to be just so. The owner might return the next 
day, the next year, or never. When he came the house and grounds 
had to be in perfect order. Since two people had to sleep there, it 
made no difference—from that point of view—whether the other 
was a Tahitian girl or an Englishman. It was even technically better 
to have a man about the house on the owner’s behalf. There seemed 
no good reason for me to leave. 

These points, the result of reasoning after the event, were not 
entirely academic, for I foresaw repercussions. As it transpired, I 
need not have bothered. No one appeared to find my behaviour 
anything but ordmary. It was this general sentiment which made 
our arrangement seem not only sensible but respectable. For once 
having moved hi with Maya, we were for all intents and purposes 
married. From then on we could never be ashed anywhere singly; 
only someone returning to Talnti after a few months’ absence would 
even have tried—and that from ignorance. 

I did not feel at all happy about transferring to the new place. 
This, which could be considered a lucky impiovement in my living 
conditions, was the one tiling which nearly wrecked the whole 
arrangement. I had been very happy hi my broken-down palace, 
which Maya christened the Chateau Courant d’air. I had come to 
terms widi the disadvantages, the Long-Legged Mud Daubers, the 
Messerschmidts, even die rats. To leave my stronghold in order to 
sleep in a house completely encased in permanent luxury, with air 
conditioning even—diese things meant very litde to me. In Tahiti 
of all places, they seemed unimportant and unnecessary. Pleasant, 
like all luxuries, but no more. Life as I’d already seen could be 
happy without them. 

But hfe could not be happy without Maya. During that first 
visit she had wandered off, leaving me sitting in a fake Tahitian 
room, its ceiling made of wood carved to resemble pandanus thatch. 
It put me in mind of Marie Antoinnette playing at being a 
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shepherdess; an oh-so-cute, let’s-pretend-we’re-Tahitians, idiom 
winch frankly appalled. Maya returned, a tray in. her hand, on which 
she’d arranged wide green leaves and hibiscus blossoms to flank two 
tall glasses. A rum punch. Here was taste, style even, everything 
in fact winch the house aspired to and lacked. Maya tiptoed through 
the door. I saw her out of the corner of one eye and pretended not 
to notice until she called out: “Hallo!” and walked—danced, 
rather—over the floor towards me. 

The advent of love is a curious and very individual tiling. That 
an ordinary word like Hallo can mean so much more simply 
because it is spoken by one person and not another seems eidier 
insane or untrue. Yet it was so. Many other things were so, too. 
For instance—but instances would be dull and impeltinent, and I 
shall only try to show how life changed subtly at every turn from 
then on. For the first time in the South Seas I left oft' being a 
stranger and became a foreigner resident, and there is a world of 
difference between those two states. 

As a ‘ married ’ man I had in-laws. Chief of these was my 
‘ sister-in-law.’ It gave me tremendous satisfaction to be called 
Beau-frkre by Adele; for that was just how I felt towards her. She 
lived at the Maison Blanche in Papeete. Neither Maya nor I much 
enjoyed going to Papeete, but on occasions she had to go into the 
town, and I generally came with her. It was a measure of content¬ 
ment that for weeks we had lived a self-contained life in the country, 
cut off from all die news, except what could be heard via die 
Chinaman who cycled round with greens. A day came, however, 
when Papeete could be put off no longer—apart from anything 
else, there were household wages to collect. 

Going into town was a lengthy business. Trucks large and small, 
converted into buses, thundered by at irregular intervals. Coconut 
fronds put out, crossed, by die roadside were supposed to be a 
signal for the bus to stop. Sometimes it did, sometimes it did not. 
Generally one of the gardeners would give a high-pitched shout, 
and that sufficed; or else Maya would yell out her own particular 
“Hoo! Hee! Hoo!” But it meant getting all ready and then 
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waiting for hours. The bus could be held for two or three minutes 
when it arrived, but further delay was a matter for such ribald 
comment from the other passengers, that the driver would go nearly 
mad in his scat, hooting and shouting. 

The bus always seemed to be full to bursting with Tahitians, 
Chinese—everybody in fact, with bundles of green and roots, 
strings of fish, household goods tied up in pareus —but there was 
always more room, if only on top of a structure which swayed 
dizzily from side to side over rough parts of the road. Never 
once did I see anyone actually turned away, nor was diere ever a 
breakdown, though these must surely have occurred. It was 
as if such insouciance carried its own land of luck, which would 
somehow see it tlnough. The delays, the waiting, being part 
of the insouciance, had to be excused on these grounds, indeed ap¬ 
preciated as being integral, otherwise it could make for frustration 
and annoyance. 

The good cheer prevailing was obviously bawdy, though I 
couldn’t understand enough Tahitian to know what they were 
saying. Captain Cook had found that ‘ both sexes express the most 
indecent ideas in conversation without the least emotion and they 
delight in such conversation beyond any other.’ Things were yelled 
out from the bus at women squatting by the roadside, which, on 
translation, sounded unprintably coarse. Maya tried to explain that 
translation was both impossible and unfair. References to functions 
of sex could be taken in another sense as applying to something quite 
different; nearly every sentence contained one or more double 
entendres , ranging in quality from the most ordinary of the ordinary 
to the coarsest of the coarse. 

For instance—for one instance at least I tried to track down—a 
man in the bus might shout to a woman gathering firewood by the 
side of the road something in Tahitian like: “ Hey, are you trying 
to make a stick do what your husband can’t?” But this could 
mean no more than a friendly: “ Hallo, there, dearie! ” and could 
at the same time contain an allusion to some famous histoire with 
which all on board were fa mili ar. 

Apart from the fact that nothing meant what it first appeared 
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to mean, anything said could be modified out of recognition by 
maimer of speech, by gesture and by winks, nods, rolling of the 
eyes or motion of the hips. The first men to reduce die Tahitian 
language mto writing were missionaries; they had found it to 
contain very few words. The fewer the words, the wider the field 
for insinuation and shades of meaning conveyed by gesture, which 
puzzled me to a point where I soon gave up trying to understand. 
I gave up, too, asking Maya to translate literally, for it embarrassed 
her to have to explain each time that literal translation even for one 
who could speak three languages was almost an impossibility. But 
I often felt out of it when some quick remark and a nod in my 
direction piompted a throaty chuckle. I guessed the worst, and was 
piobably right. 

When we reached the town I went to look for Johnny 
Snow and was told that he was in hospital with a severe form 
of meningitis. I was told this in a reproving tone of voice, 
as though it was somehow my fault. I rushed round to the 
hospital but was not admitted. In chatting to the sister, I heard that 
there was a rumour to the effect that I had been the carrier. This 
was disproved on simple medical grounds by counting the days 
when infection could have occurred, but that offered very little 
consolation. No visitors were allowed, so I could only send hopeful 
messages through and leave a present of fruit. 

I was therefore rather depressed on rejoining Maya. She had 
finished her business. She suggested going to the Maison Blanche 
to see her—therefore my—relations. 

The Maison Blanche was the centre in Papeete for all the 
relations who happened to live there or be passing through. Hence 
it was generally full; but, as with the bits, that didn’t imply that 
there wasn’t always room for more. ‘ Maman’ was determined on 
that. 

The house itself was a bungalow on stilts. Embroidered lace 
tablecloths, appliqued cushions and china grotesques gave it the 
inescapably Victorian air which seems to pervade the Islands. Adele 
had one side of it, a lean-to with a concrete floor. There was a sofa- 
bed of hard planking covered with parens and cushions, a cupboard 
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where she kept both treasures and crockery; a table, church ball 
chairs and a sideboard; and acting as a partition, the garde-manger. 
On the other side of that the yard where she did her cooking, 
sheltered from the open air by a roof and one wall. A door off tins 
yard led to a dark wooden hut where there was a shower for 
everyone’s use. 

Hens, over which various members of the family exercised ill- 
defined rights, would stalk through Adele’s parlour on their way 
into the yard if there happened to be no one there to shoo them 
away. But this was accepted cheerfully as one of the normal 
hazards of life. 

We found Adele sitting at her table opposite a C hin a m an, 
telling Inis fortune by cards. She wailed at ns not to go away and 
we could hear her voice murmuring on the other side of the 
partition; then the shifting of chairs and the session was at an end. 
She was a comfortably dumpy person, with an expression alternating 
between extremes of misery and dehght. She was lighter dian 
Maya; but then most of her life was passed indoors. She was the 
Queen of the Fortune-tellers, her practice being largely amongst 
the Chinese. 

The heau-frere was warmly welcomed. A girl looking like a 
Tahitian Alice-in-Wonderland (one of the family, but how could 
not be explained) was bidden to fetch bottles of beer. Dear Adele! 
She hummed “ Daisy, Daisy, give me your answer do! ” in our 
honour. And if the ending referred to a double bed and not to a 
bicycle, it was at least a more credible version. 

One tiling led to another, and we stayed to food; pork and 
beans sent in from a Chinese restaurant. Then I curled up and went 
to sleep on the bed, whilst Adele presumably saw to her clients at 
the table. 

I woke up to die sound of water being sluiced across the floor, 
to die banging of pails and a slip-slop-slop of paddling feet. There 
was Adele, pushing little waves of water in front of her, by the 
simple means of standing on a floorcloth and shuflhng it across the 
concrete with her toes. “ Aue, Roger! ” she wailed in Tahitian- 
French on seeing me awake. “ Comttte la vie est triste . . . je suis 
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cafardatse . . . vciix tnon crabhe, my boy-friend, tu sais . . That 
thought perked her up again. 

One tiring went on leading to another, "We went to Quinns 
in the evening, a bamboo bar run by an American, Eddy, who had 
settled in Tahiti. Qumns poured twanging music mto the street; 
and outside were gathered women, selling leis , a Chinaman with a 
little painted handcart selling cakes, and various ladies and gentlemen 
of leisure. 

It was not do rigetir at Quinns to keep yourself to yourself, to 
look bored with your company, or to behave as if butter wouldn’t 
melt in your mouth. Nor did you feel frightened to make too 
much noise; to act as if constrained in any way was an insult to 
die management not easily forgiven. I was too taken up widi 
Maya to have any interest in anyone else, but Adele showed herself 
to be made of quicksilver and carried on several flirtations at once. 
“ You should see Adele when she really gets going,” said Maya 
fondly. “You haven’t seen, anything yet. You wait till the 
Quatorze Juillet.” 

“ Hey, come on, both, there! ” shouted Adele, jigging near us 
with one proper partner and one man who was dancing round by 
himself, attaching himself to whoever happened to catch his 
fancy. Soon we were all dancing opposite whoever happened to 
be there, now with one, now with all; returning to die table for 
cognac and perrier, then getting up and dancing again, part hula, 
part fox-trot. Every now and again Adele would suddenly break 
off and sit down with an expression of deepest woe and murmur. 
“ Je veux tnon crabbe... 

Anne and Lou came in; an American honeymoon couple who 
fought each other at intervals with a vehemence only equalled by 
the ardour of their reconciliations; so said the coconut radio. They 
always entered into the spirit of things. Did then, and the evening 
became more of a whirl than ever, until somehow we must all 
have got home to the Maison Blanche. I vaguely remember being 
* Sssshh’d ’ and led on tiptoe into a bedroom off the veranda, and 
the outlines of a large brass bedstead. 
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I woke to an mdescnbable racket just beneath the window; a 
cock crowing practically in my ear. That was where it was, perched 
on the branches of a tree at bed-level. Dawn was just breaking. 
Maya’s face was silvery in the half-light. 

With a strangled, croaking gasp, the cock crowed again and 
was answered by others until it sounded as though a Massacre of 
the Innocents was taking place throughout the town. I recognised 
the cock too. I had seen it stalking through Adele’s parlour and had 
been asked to admire its paternal possibilities, its rampant cockiness; 
qualities which at three o’clock in die morning it was getting ready 
to exercise. I muttered something rude at it. It crowed back lustily. 

Awake, the call of nature drove me to hump gently out of bed, 
wiapped, or rather unwrapped in a paieu. Girding it about me, I 
padded on to the veranda. Two people were sleepmg there; one 
on a mat, another on a wooden slatted bed. Passing those, I padded 
down the concrete steps and along a pavement to what was known 
as die ‘fare iti ’ or httle hut, widi a door opening straight on to the 
garden and the street beyond. 

Maya, if not the whole house, was awake by die time the 
rushing waters ceased. Comments on this could be met with 
counter-comments about the cock outside the window, to a point 
where Rabelais might have felt at home. 

Yet when dawn turned to day and heat-dust started to rise in 
columns dirough every street of Papeete it was good to get back to 
the country again. After the delights of the town, some spirit of 
independence made us turn away from bought food and go out 
and get our own. 

Maya was not in the least dependent or weak, far from being a 
squaw, a coy Aloma of the South Seas, she could do most dungs 
as well as a man; everydiing Tahitian better than a foreigner. 
She had a net weighted with lead which she would gather in folds 
over her shoulder—it weighed twenty pounds or more when wet. 
Girded with it, she would stalk along the shore at die edge of the 
water; then with a swoop she would throw it to enclose a circle 
of the lagoon about three yards in diameter. Drawn in, her catch 
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averaged six tiny fish, sometimes fifteen or twenty. Four or five 
throws, then, and there was a meal of sprats for two. 

In die food-gardens stretching up the lull there was breadfruit, 
manioc and plenty of bananas. Her garden was far more productive 
than mine, because it had always been looked after well, but Fei, 
once the staple food of the Tahitians, a kind of large orange- 
coloured banana, was not there; wasn’t anywhere except in die 
more inaccessible parts of the mountains. These heavy starchy foods 
palled on the palate, useful as they were for bulk. Fish were therefore 
welcome. 

Besides fish caught in the throw-net, there was always the 
chance that a hne baited with a sprat would catch a Tahitian 
mackerel. Stretching out into the lagoon were private jetties and 
piers. On one, public property and therefore tumble-down, wc 
would sit each evening, watching the sun go down. 

That evening hour was almost a ntual; we tried to get to the 
pier whenever possible so as not to miss it. Fishing was more an 
excuse than a reason. We generally sat without talking, gazing out 
to sea; a lagoon smooth to the dark line of the reef, a sea white- 
flecked beyond, which would sometimes glow vividly green, yellow, 
deep purple, sometimes a bright matt silver. Whatever the sky 
dictated, die sea would obey, even turning rain-coloured if that was 
the sky’s will. The one tint which I never saw was true scarlet, 
though there were sulphur reds and crimson lakes passing to violet. 

Scarlet I looked for, simply because of the words of a popular 
song: 


Come with me where moonbeams 
Light Tahitian skies, 

Where the scarlet waters 
Linger in your eyes . .. 

the Pagan Love Song, words which had sunk in slowly, over the 
years. . . . 

Trite, no doubt, and it made me realise other trite things, as, 
for instance, that only on the surface was I reflecting the Tahitian 
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sunset. The tides that were moving me were not the regular tides 
of Tahiti, timed daily to the minute, but the ebbs and neaps of the 
Atlantic, the English Channel, rough and cold even in the velvet 
days of summer. Maya had been spared those. For her these wateis, 
every hue but scarlet, warm, teeming with life. At such moments 
the difference between us seemed not racial but geographical, 
hydrographical even. 

Looking down into the water from the pier there were sometimes 
strange creatuies amongst the coral. Teased with a pole, one of 
them clung to the wood and was hfted on to the pier. A creature 
like a brown starfish with seven arms covered in spines. On the 
underside of each arm were rows of tubes with suckers which tore 
off rather than let go. A creature of nightmare, lying in wait in the 
clear warm water. 

Refracting larger and smaller through the ripples lay sea urchins 
with long porcupine spines of black and deep tan, sharp reminders 
to a careless foot. And everywhere, the size and shape of excrement 
in die shallows, beche-de-tner, the sea slugs, dark brown and covered 
with grit, as valuable in the sea as earthworms upon land, silently 
at work reducing coral waste into mud. That they should be 
favoured by the Chinese, was obviously a matter of sympathetic 
magic; for diose swollen shapes were gathered, dried with care 
and smoke, and exported to China where in soup they would 
distend again, suggesting to customers the male organ. In the 
curious armoury of the Chinese pharmacopoeia, beclie-de-mer is a 
potent weapon. It and sandalwood had beckoned the first white 
traders to the Soudi Seas. A humble creature of rude shape; and 
it had remade history for the Tahitians—to the sound of their 
laughter at a joke which could never stale. 

The lagoon could be an enchanted land. A stroll would take 
us to one of the few white sand beaches in Tahiti, where coral 
instead of spreading to make a jagged, crusty, artificial floor, was 
gathered into decorative clumps. I would wear goggles, lower my 
head into the water to have a clear picture. 

Under water, to eyes protected by glass, ripples crossed the sand 
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of the lagoon like shadows cast by lolls of wire-netting waving in 
the wind, lozenge patterns chasing each other, interweaving, 
separating, and re-forming. Clumps of coral formed mushrooms, 
palaces with pinnacles, cadicdrals under the sea so real that one 
could almost hear the sound of bells. Instead of sound the eye 
devised a tintinnabulation of tiny brightly-flashing fish darting 
out of coral bell-chambers like notes of music, singly, in pairs, in 
sudden shoals of choids; flickering, shining with many colours, 
barred, flecked in greens, golds, blues and blacks; the nearest tiling 
to sound save sound itself, with harmonics flying off die scale 
to unknown heights and depths beyond the range of the hearing 
eye. 

In water the architecture of coral did not have to conform to the 
laws governing buildmg on land. Buttressing to seaward against the 
pressure of the current could support a convoluted mass growing 
heavier and denser towards the top, scooped in chambers from the 
underside. There sheltered the fish which seemed to he the chosen 
voice of the coral, as much a part of it as its anemones waving feelers 
in the water, vegetables with the behaviour of animals, or animals 
with the properties of vegetables. Every stage from inanimate 
husk, to growing coral, to part vegetable, to living fish, was repre¬ 
sented; in separate compartments, but all interdependent and unified 
as one Coral Group, so that the functions of all were as the sum 
total of the functions of one. 

And if one group, one principle in each dump of coral and its 
attendant animals and vegetables why not one greater group, one 
more all-embracing principle for the whole lagoon ? Why indeed 
let the interdependence stop there ? Why not indude the earth, the 
whole universe, even, and view it as one small drop of blood in 
the body of some far larger being ? Fish flashing through weed-hung 
coral can provoke thoughts like these, in spangles, in bright showers, 
tinkling like bells in the warm water. ... 

Stretch out a hand—in the water it looks wrinkled and coarse, 
die shadows from the ripples above interlacing over it. Touch a 
mushroom of coral and feel the texture of the growing slime, velvet 
embroidered in contrasting shades of gold and brown. To touch 1 
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the sprouting antlers of a deer feels like that, so does the bloom of 
a peach. 

Shells cling in clusters round dark cavities. Try to break some 
off. Your knocking will disturb a long creature, barred white and 
biown, which snaps at your fingers; an eel, curiously fierce. In 
drawing your hand away from the eel-cave door you will scrape 
it against a coral buttress and your blood will make a small rosy 
cloud m the water, if you only keep still long enough to see it. 

To Maya and to that extent to me too, the lagoon was a place 
for fish; beauty, as it were, thrown in. We could paddle out hi a 
pirogue, a canoe, to the reef half a mile across the water. 

The reef could supply food for anyone not too fussy. There 
were always prickly sea-urchins, whose eggs taste like the smell of 
stagnant sea water; nobody could complain of a shortage of those. 
There were sea snails, reef-coloured and conical, there for the picking. 
It was worth taking a spear for fish trapped in the coral pools. 

The reef looked from a distance a marvellously constructed 
causeway. A nearer approach suggested bombardments, holes torn 
in die surface. When actually on it, the texture seemed more like 
a solidified sponge made of speckled lava, for it was honeycombed 
rather than pock-marked. In colour it was an artist’s ancient palette, 
darker stains predominant, a pointilliste stipple, made up of every 
hue; but over all, brown. Fresh growing coral looked smooth, 
yellow speckled with brown, grey gridded with black, a leprous 
waffle spread over rough surfaces, slippery to die feet. I wore gym 
shoes, otherwise I would have cut my feet, for the outer shell of 
die reef kept crumbling into underhanging pools as we walked 
along. 

Each time a wave pounded against die seaward wall of the reef, 
water flooded through the honeycomb of pools and flowed into the 
lagoon. We chose low tide for such excursions, when the sea was 
unable to break bodily over die reef. But even so, the waves roared 
as they struck the overhanging coral ramparts, chuckled through the 
pores, and sighed, a sucking sigh, as they retreated, or flooded with 
the dripping, tearing noise of small waterfalls into calm reaches of 
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the lagoon. And little pieces of coral seemed always on the move, 
scuttling in and out of endless pools; little reefs upon die reef, 
plopping and slithering, hermit crabs in shells, crusted with coral 
and recrusted with shells. Not good to eat, therefore not wordi 
bothering about. 

Maya could distinguish a sea-snail ten yards away. Her basket 
was nearly full before I had even collected a handful. Ahead of us, 
a man in white cotton shorts ran suddenly off the reef and into the 
sea, plunging through the breakers towards a boat bobbing up and 
down on the waves. “ Lobsters,” said Maya, running towards him. 
I had to move with care and circumspection, slower by far. 

The man was an enormous Tahitian, deep brown and muscular, 
looking more naked in his white wet shorts than if he’d worn 
nothing. He clambered back on to the reef, a lobster in his hand, 
dark green, claws waving, but hardly had he exchanged more than 
a few words with Maya, before he pointed with his head like a 
hunting dog, then sprinted back into the sea and was plunging 
and bobbing in the heavy swell, disappearing from view, then 
holding up another lobster with a shout of triumph. The man was 
able to spot lobsters far out through the foaming sea, an incredible 
art. Yet he was slightly stupid, with the shy charm and battered 
smile of a boxer, as though punch-drunk after a lifetime of bufferings 
from die waves. We bought five lobsters from him for about 
five shillings. Since bought food in Tahiti is no cheaper than in 
France and sometimes considerably more expensive, this was a 
bargain. 

The tide had retreated so far when we returned that we had to 
tow the pirogue part of the way back. It was an unpleasant sensation, 
treading on submerged coral. Every now and then the crust would 
give way, the foot would slip through, as though we were walking 
on a marsh baked by the sun. All around us die projecting tops of 
coral knobs were steaming, pouring out a smell of mint and whelks, 
all pervading. 

The lobsters, when cooked, tasted of the smell of the reef, 
aromatic but shghdy poisonous. My leg bad been badly scratched 
on the way back dirough the lagoon towing the pirogue and the 
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scratches were already forming red weals, throbbing, smelling too 
of the teef. Maya laughed and squeezed limes over my skin. It 
smarted Like fury, a lagmg, burning smart. But it stopped throbbing. 

That night the icef invaded my dreams. The night air seemed 
to smell of nodung but coral. Coral seemed to have been in the 
food we had eaten; hi my blood stream, m the brain, even, spreading 
slimily across ossified cells, scahng off part of the mind, crumb ling 
and scraping. Coral, fair of face in the afternoon, at night threw 
off its mask to reveal a savagery, poison invading my system, 
growing there mside, subtly dangerous. 

I tossed and turned, uneasy through the body. Maya did not 
seem sympathetic, I couldn’t dunk why. Presumably she had not 
expected me to be an expert on the unfamiliar reef. But it wasn’t, 
or didn’t seem to be a mocking lack of sympathy, but—I felt this 
strongly—a land of disapproval at illness, almost I was prompted 
to dunk a moral disapproval, as though I was transgressing some 
code. It suddenly put me in mind off Erewhon ’ the country where 
pilfcung was considered a misfoitune, ill-health a crime. Erewhon, 
where embezzlement was an infectious disease, influenza an im- 
prisonable offence. Sir Joseph Banks and Captain Cook had both 
noticed the extraordinary fortitude if not callousness with which 
Tahitians bore their illnesses. Such an attitude had evidently hardly 
changed. 

“Am I not sorry enough for you?” whispered Maya in the 
darkness. 

She always knew.... I sometimes thought she knew everything 
passmg in my mind, even unfamiliar dungs of which she could have 
no real conception. Often she would skip a sentence which I had 
only thought, not spoken, and continue talking on the basis of what 
had never been said. 

Thoughts of sex ebbed and flowed in the darkness; like seas 
breaking through an honeycombed reef, washing over submerged 
pools, pouiing in waterfalls into the lagoon, retiring, hissing and 
sucking, back to the pounding ocean... . What after all, were coral 
cuts but casual wounds, scars collected in die heat of batde, to be 
disregarded until they could be ignored no longer? This was a 
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symptom of living in the present; the attitude was imprudent, 
uncivilised, yet emotionally unchallengable in Tahiti. 

Nobody, presumably, had squeezed limes on to Rupert Brooke, 
the golden visitor before the First World War. Scratches inflicted 
by coral had turned into burning weals. He had ignored them, 
feeling that it was ridiculous to make a fuss over such tiny wounds. 
So they had turned septic. Soon he had not been able to move his 
leg, then no part of Ins body. He had been becalmed for weeks 
because he had accepted the attitude of Tahiti, been imprudent and 
suffered accordingly. 

I sometimes used to ask about Rupert Brooke, whose * Mamua 5 
poem had been one of the mfluences luring me to the South Seas. 
What I used to get told hardly ever conformed to the stock senti¬ 
mental picture. Mr. Walker in Papeete who had known him well, 
had said: “ Brooke? Oh, yes, a charming boy, but rather a fool. 
Rushed into the lagoon as though coral couldn’t hurt him and then 
was surprised when it did. Then what must he do but decide that 
die roads weren’t interesting enough and off he went across the 
hills. Wouldn’t be warned; cut himself to bits on sensitive grass, 
luckily found an old woman to nurse him. That just about finished 
him off, though. He left soon after that. . . . ‘ The Great Lover,’ 
you say? Can’t say he showed much enthusiasm in that direction 
.. . never heard of any Mamua, but he was fond of the old woman 
who nursed him, I should, dunk. ...” 

It rang true, truer than the devotional legend which Brooke’s 
admirers have sponsored, making a Sir Galahad out of a Sir Percival, 
a gentleman-saint out of a charming fool. At that moment of coral- 
pain even to think of him was educational, revealing that degrees 
of charm and folly would ever be essential to any genuine hero of 
mine. 

As I lay awake in the darkness, it seemed that the lagoon and 
the reef could be identified with Maya; with her likewise, the 
gradual realisation that beneath the beauty lay a sinister other aspect; 
the spines of the stinging fish, the crust of coral giving way and 
inflicting wounds which burnt with raging fury. The two faces of 
tlie South Seas smiled and scowled alternatively, as differentiated as 
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comic and tragic masks of a Greek theatre; and I was unable to 
make a synthesis that would accept all, explain all—except insofar 
as I could learn from Maya her own nature. But the barrier of 
language rose like a series of steps m a coral wall, cuttmg me off 
for months ahead—years ahead, perhaps—from learning, scratching 
me at the first hesitant attempts to understand that Tahitian heart. 
As a child, Maya had been adopted and taken away to France, but 
she had pined so unceasingly for Tahiti that they had had to send 
her back. It was to magic like tins that I was seeking a clue, and it 
would surely be my own fault if I could not find one, with such 
expert and outstanding aid. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


Aix this time I was officially living in my ruin, the Chateau 
ii.Courant d’air. It was odd, therefore, that I had no explanation, 
for the mystery. This was the daily fait accompli, the wooden auvents 
propped open with sticks every morning by an invisible hand. The 
Maison Edwards had been eerie enough with its hints of ghostly 
ownership. An attempt at actual physical interference in the 
Chateau Courant d’air seemed to be going too far even for a 
Tupapau. A human agency must surely be at work. But with 
what possible motive ? 

Maya, with great tact, spent quite some time with me there 
helping to patch tilings up. I continued to be uneasy amidst the cute 
splendours of the house she was maintaining. The idea was to make 
the chateau habitable. She did not know how to make coconut 
thatching in the Tahitian manner (we were not living in a Robinson 
Crusoe world of complete self-sufficiency), but she made an old man 
teach her and then laboriously taught me how to cut fallen boughs 
lengthwise down the spine and weave the fronds across and across. 
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These we corded and hung from nails driven into the wooden 
supports of the building. Nothing had to be bought as we used 
rusty nails from other walls, pulhng them out, hammering them 
straight and inserting them where they were needed. 

The floor in the main room had a few lengths of floorboard 
missing. By cannibalising and tearing up part of what had once 
been a front veranda these could be replaced. Wc made a vast door 
on the lagoon side, too, usmg floorboards as a frame with coconut 
boughs overlapping each other in rows strung on it. 

Thus in time we created a house witlun a house, like a mouse’s 
nest in a wastepaper basket; a suite of two enclosed rooms with 
Tahitian walls of coconut witlun a European style bungalow. It 
became quite a comfortable sort of place in fact, no longer draughty. 
The only dangerous tiling about it was the relict of the outer 
veranda, a trap for the unwary at night. 

Whilst we worked, squatting and crawling about on the floor, 
sawing up wood, sewing up coconut fronds, we often had a visitor. 
He was a Tahitian who sat in a wheelbarrow. He was not all there; 
he was called Pepe. He loved the wheelbarrow and could not be 
persuaded to sit anywhere else. If he did not watch us, he stared 
out to sea. He did no harm. But daily the wheelbarrow was moved 
nearer the house, on the principle of Grandmother’s Steps. We 
weren’t supposed to notice. There in die long glass under the 
coconut palms that strange carriage stood, its occupant shaded by a 
blue denim hat, pulled down to resemble a sort of 1928 cloche. 
His immobility seemed to reproach our activity. But for the vacant 
grin of idiocy, he would have been a fine-looking young man of 
splendid physique. Once or twice, Maya tried to get him to help 
but he pretended not to understand what she wanted. Not perhaps 
quite such a fool as he appeared. Yet every now and then he would 
approach me with a nail, or a frond in his hand like a penguin with 
a gift of a stone for another penguin, grinning, his eyes gleaming. 
He put me in mind of Maeterlinck’s Treasure of the Humble: 

Oh noble and pallid idiots of silence and shadow, 

It is you above all who call forth the smile of the angels. 
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The more we worked on the Chateau Courant d’air, the more 
I wanted to live there, the more dissatisfied I became with my 
equivocal position in the house which Maya was looking after. I 
had faced that issue in my own mind right from the start and had 
not solved it satisfactorily and was more pnckly about the situation 
than was reasonable. So I took it out on Maya, who never once, 
then or at any other time, either hinted or said anything to make me 
feel on false ground. This finally led to a quarrel, if not a series of 
quarrels ostensibly about quite other things. Off I rode one evening 
on my ancient bicycle apparently never to return, knowing even as 
the machine clanked out of the gate that I was in the wrong. 

It was dark in the dear ramshackle palace, my Chateau Courant 
d’air. Rats scuffled across the floor, indignant at my unheralded 
presence. I flung myself on to the bed and tried to sleep. But the 
issues kept revolving in my mind. Had I been living on Maya and 
and was it unfair to take advantage of her ? Goaded even to an 
extreme Maya had never said anything of the sort. These tilings 
were all of my own imagining. If she knew me she would know 
that I stayed with her because I needed her. If I knew her I would 
know that she knew my motives. ... 

I was res dess and awake at early dawn. That was how I heard 
footsteps swishing through the grass outside. Then the creak of 
the front door opening, the front door which we no longer used 
because it gave on to a floorless pit. I could not immediately guess 
why the visitor had come as there was nodiing in the chateau worth 
stealing, but when I heard a bang and a scraping of wood against 
wood I knew that it was the Mystery, the opener of windows. I 
was on the point of getting out of bed and investigating when I 
saw the door of the room shaking. "Whoever it was was going to 
come in, 

I left a space for one eye to peep out from under the blanket 
and lay still. The door opened—it was Pepe. Barefoot, naturally; 
soft-footed, too. He wandered across to the window, shook his 
head at finding it already open, then seemed to realise that there was 
someone in the bed. He tiptoed nearer; retreated and sat down 
gently in die corner, a saintly smile on his face. 
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In order not to let him know he’d been seen I only dared look 
every now and then, wondering what he was going to do next. 
Pepe at first simply sat there, smiling; then, soundlessly began to 
undress. He stripped off Ills torn blue denim shirt and his blue 
denim trousers, and there he stood m his floppy cloche hat, perfect 
in physique, a mature Tahitian with a smile of angelic innocence. 
Smiling, he sat down gently and began to make gestures at once 
indecent and childish, staling all the time at the bed. 

I suddenly realised that he was doing it on purpose, that he knew 
that I was awake and knew I was watching. This, then, from his 
point of view, was an entertainment devised in my honour. For 
form’s sake—not that form was at anythmg but a discount at that 
moment—I pretended to stir and stretch and wake up. Gave a 
start at finding anyone there; said crossly: “Pepe!” 

For a moment Pepe looked ecstatically excited, then whimpered 
and drew back into the comer, trying to hide himself, then scowled 
furiously and took a threatening step towards me. I simply repeated 
his name, “ Pepe! ” Commonsense told me not to get out of the 
bed, as I had nothing on; but luckily die name alone, repeated 
sternly, took effect. Pepe looked crestfallen and curiously dis¬ 
appointed. file pulled on his clothes sulkily hke a child who has 
failed to please. Then, all unbuttoned, he slunk away. 

I lay back in bed, shiveiing. What had been so horrifying was 
the discovery that this afflicted mind had nevertheless been capable 
of a complicated range of feelings; possessed great sensitivity, even 
power of adjustment to swifdy changing circumstances. More 
horrifying still were the implications of that idiotic expectation. 
For what had Pepe expected, and why had he expected it ? The more 
I thought it over, the more profoundly disturbing I found it, a spiral 
of disturbance which seemed to twist right down into the depths ot 
my being. On the face of it Pepe was victimising me because I had 
‘ stolen 5 his house. He was daily proclaiming ownership by opening 
the auvents, by Iris presence in the wheelbarrow. But beyond this, 
this hatred was a land of masochistic fascination, a love of die 
usurper, a loving expectation of cruelty in return, as I might 
already have known by his coy behaviour in the daytime. This 
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made it impossible to be dispassionate about Pepe. I felt a kind of 
horror not only at him but at his hero and victim, myself 

A little later a girl arrived, sent by Maya to say that breakfast 
was leady. I left the, by now, uneasy independence of the Chateau 
Courant d’air and cycled ahead of her back down the road, the 
stretch of road dividing a solitary from a social life. Maya was in 
the garden. “ Hallo! ” she called out as she always did. 




CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 

I N course of time Maya diffidently suggested going to her house 
in Moorea, the island whose high peaks across a few miles of 
water had helped make sunset seen from Papeete Bay world- 
famous. This was a thing I wanted very much to do and told her 
so. By then I had sold off some clothes and arranged to give English 
lessons to Chinamen who wanted to know how to write business 
letters. We were therefore able to buy cigarettes, rum and stores; 
for we would have to be self-contained or go without. Maya’s 
brother lived just down the bay from her in Moorea, not that we 
intended settling on him when Maya had a perfeedy good house 
of her own. 

At least, she warned me, it had been good. But she had been 
gone some time and had repeatedly put off going back. Amongst 
the few poor things I could do to please her, I thought that this may 
have pleased her most, that I urged her to go back to Moorea before 
continued procrastination made a return impossible. 

Besides stores we took a huge block of ice covered in sawdust 
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wrapped in a sack. This cold and unwieldly tiling had been kindly 
presented to us by Simone, whose father owned the ice works. Her 
half-sister Ins was heiress to the famous Lovaina, she had inherited 
what was left of the Tiare Hotel. 

The boat was a smelly little craft which took passengers sitting 
aft on the edge of a hold. It took about twenty passengers on that 
trip and seemed full, but no doubt it could have held double the 
number if necessary. It puffed smoke out of a long thin funnel like 
the chimney of a caravan. 

Dress was practical. Men in blue denim trousers; a girl in a 
man’s straw hat and faded floral dress of a Woolwortli apron design. 
Shoes weie not worn. One of the children was eating an ice-cream, 
colouied bright green. Later when it grew rough we saw the ice¬ 
cream again and again and again, for the child had no idea of timing 
or placing but simply opened her mouth and was sick where she 
sat. Two Chinamen did the same—smiling and talking one minute, 
the next violently ill, never thinking of moving to the rail. 

I picked up, or was picked up by, a new friend right away, a 
Tahitian sailor who had just left his ship. On returning from New 
Zealand the other hands had gone on strike, so he had had to join 
them, whereupon they had all been dismissed. He clutched a 
Brownie reflex camera given him by a girl in Auckland. (“ Silly 
girl,” he said. It was almost all the English he could speak.) The 
sailor was a hulking great youth with a bottle of cognac besides his 
camera. He came over and sat next to me, put his arms around me, 
removed the cork with his teeth and insisted upon emptying the 
bottle gulp for gulp with me. Luckily I was able to pass some of 
my turns to Maya. In spite of hardly being able to exchange a 
sentence, we kept this up until the bottle was finished. “He has a 
bigtdn for you,” said Maya. “ You’ll see him round to-morrow at 
the house.” 

At last the boat went through a pass in the reef into clear calm 
water. Everyone relaxed in the shadow of die mountains of Moorea 
reflected in the waters of the lagoon; so lovely according to legend 
that when Mount Rotui was about to be stolen by the gods of 
Raitaea who wanted it for their own island, their sister goddess 
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crowed like a cock and made them believe that morning had already 
come. So to their dismay they had been forced to leave Rotni 
where it was; Rotui, the dark, the craggy, rearing amongst its 
smaller neighbours like the keep of a Cyclopean castle, sharp- 
pomted and sheer. 

Up from the shore, coconut palms swept towards a tumbling 
mass of soft greenery; an emerald lava flow of vegetation caught 
for ever in mid-motion. Higher yet, the froth of green had abrupt 
endings and basaltic peaks rose sheer to the sky. Here, squared 
off at the top, the ramparts of a castle; here, dipping in a great loop 
to a moat; there, soaring to a sharp needle point. Pinnacle after 
pinnacle, none standing lonely, connected to other pinnacles by 
sweepmg ramparts, machinolatcd but jagged as though torn by 
bombardment. 

The tiny smelly steamer chugged like a mechanised water-beetle 
round Cook’s Bay, dropping passengers at little stone piers. There 
seemed to be very few huts except near the piers. The island was 
deserted and subdued at the shore line as though it had been preserved 
as some private wilderness. 

“ People won’t stay in Moorea,” said Maya. “ They prefer to 
go to Tahiti. They can’t make enough money here.” 

“ But surely everything will grow on the island.... They don’t 
need much money, do they? ” 

“ You tell them that . . 

Yes, indeed, tell them that. Having earned money to spend it 
on coming half-way round the world, tell them to be content 
without money. . . . Deplore the fact that they want to leave a 
remote island and go to a town; does no young man long to do 
that in any other country? It is an impertinence of travellers to 
sentimentalise about the delights of being cut off and untravelled. 
They themselves, by their example, are applying the irritant which 
makes die more adventurous itch to move away from dieir self- 
contained paradises into cities of the world. 

The steamer drew near a sheltered bay of yellowy white sand 
where diere was a hut with two smaller huts on either side; a few 
paces away a tumbledown shack, and by the edge of the water, 
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built out over it, another tiny thatched shed. Trees grew all around, 
tall coconut palms leaning out from a tangle of undergrowth. Maya 
gave a little gasp. “ This . . . Oh, this is it.” 

The friendly sailor helped us into a dinghy which landed us on 
a plateau of sand. He was strong enough to deal single-handed with 
the slab of ice and laughed with delight as his muscles took the 
strain. Waving and shouting fuzzily we watched the steamboat 
chug away, the noise of its exhaust echoing across the bay for many 
minutes and seeming to echo still long after it had passed from 
sight. 

Meanwhile we were inspecting the house. It was made of 
bamboo woven in herring-bone pattern with a pandanus roof. It 
had (invents of bamboo which rolled up nearly all the way round 
in the mam room. At either end two pandanus-thatdhed passages 
led to a bedroom and a shower-room. The tumble-down hut a 
little way off was the kitchen: the tiny thatched shed over the 
lagoon, die fare iti. 

Everything was in a state of disorder. Some of the auvents hung 
awry and the doors were falling apart. The kitchen had all but 
collapsed. Maya pointed out these dungs with a set face of deter¬ 
mination. She did not complain; she had expected worse. 

In the big room there was a confusion of furniture piled under 
sheets. All these diiugs had to be pulled outside and dusted. As we 
worked on through the day, more and more tilings appeared until 
it seemed amazing that the room could contain them all. Besides 
beds and chairs, there was a nest of brightly-coloured cushions, a 
set of crested silver, tumblers of fine quality—an unexpected touch 
of magnificence. But what made magnificence seem regal were 
treasures the like of which I had never seen, before. Incomparable 
carven pieces, one a bowl of wood from the Marquesas, depicting 
frank scenes of love-making set in a squared tattoo pattern. The 
true treasures which pass from hand to hand and end in a museum, 
the prized possessions of a household. 

I had always been aware of Maya’s commanding presence and 
her rare good taste. I had watched her controlling a household and 
had seen how she could decorate even the simplest of actions, such 
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as laying a table with leaves and flowers, with an individual quality 
which made the ordinary seem special. But that had been away 
from her home ground. On it, she and the house together were a 
formidable combination for which there was no other word but 
‘ noble.’ Nobility can be largely ignored in England because there 
has practically ceased to be any link between nobility of biith and 
nobility of behaviour. But in the South Seas, in Fiji, Samoa and 
Tahiti, nobility is still a living tiling; a strong attitude of mind 
encountered where there are dynastic grounds for it, and not so 
hkely to be encountered otherwise. 

Even in decay .. . Maya’s house in ruins was far nobler than the 
Spaniard’s mansion she looked after in Tahiti. She had planned it 
herself and it reflected her at every turn. Perfect in proportion, with 
httle added touches throughout which made it special and unique. 
It was worth while working hard to repair it, because the finished 
result would be itself something worth while. 

The kitchen, however, was too far gone to be used. We went 
to her brother Tati’s house for food, also to wash. Maya’s shower 
house depended on a tank which had to be filled with fresh water, 
whereas Tati had led a stream into bamboo tubes, set on stilts, direct 
from the hillside. Water splashed out at head level all day and all 
night. 

In the evening we went along to Tati’s hut and took a bath. 
That meant standing under the projecting edge of the bamboo pipe 
whilst mosquitoes flew at ankle level. It was no good keeping even 
gym shoes on. Tati’s house had a sand floor and it was best to 
decide to do without shoes. There was not much point in being 
clodied either, in the family circle, except in so far as to conform to 
die laws of decency; so I wore a pareu. My heau-frere had been in 
the Eighth Army in Libya. I remembered seeing die word 
‘ Tahiti ’ painted on Marble Arch, the monument built by Mussolini 
in the desert beyond El Agheila, and had wondered how it came to 
be there. So unlikely it had seemed in the middle of a war. Just as 
unlikely, then, to meet one of the men responsible in a corner or 
the lonely island of Moorea. Tati had returned to Tahiti and taken 
up his old pursuits. He was a fisherman of brawny physique and 
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an expert net maker (he called it ‘ broderie des homines ’), but he 
suffered from rheumatism. His wife, my ‘ belle-soettr was a strict 
woman who worshipped lus body and despaired of his mind. She 
dosed linn with drips and drops of homoeopathic medicine in which 
she had great faith. Their house showed none of the touches which 
made Maya’s so magnificent. It was neat and clean, but unaspiring. 
They were content with it, however. It simply showed different 
personalities at work. 

We ate fish, of course, and a dish made up from the turned food 
we had brought with us, and sat round the table with its neatly 
embroidered ‘ mission-school ’ tablecloth, talking. Mosquitoes 
floated m, generally keepmg out of die light given off by two 
paraffin lamps; adept at attacking the ankles and the skin behind 
the ear. 

Mosquitoes were the one drawback to Maya’s house. When we 
paddled back through the yellowy-white sands of the track and sat 
out watching the bay, mosquitoes drifted like clouds of militant 
thistledown through the velvety air, ravening for blood. The mind 
tried to rise above them, and think only of the towering peaks 
beyond the bay, black against the moon, the battlements jagged 
like a darker night, encroaching from die eardi into the twilight of 
the starry sky. But die mind could not silence die itching body 
half so well as a bathe, a sudden flinging off of the parcu and a rush 
into silver-black waters, where the coolness of a lifetime seemed to 
soothe. Every pore chilled, primping shut . . . creeping cool per¬ 
vading die body, letting the mind float fee to the peaks... through 
splashing water to silence; and beyond to where silence has its own 
echoes, echoing silence, echoing and re-echoing .. . beyond .. . 

Tati owned die net. So he was entitled to half the catch made 
by his * syndicate ’ which consisted of six fishermen. As a member 
of the syndicate he was entitled to one-sixth of the other half of the 
profits. Widiin his world he was therefore well off. 

Often it was necessary to keep fish when caught until they could 
be sent to market. He took me along die bay m his pirogue and 
round the far point to the cage in the water where green fish with 
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purple patches, looking as though made of majolica ware, nosed 
and bumped against their meshed prison. For all his rheumatism 
he was strong and able to make the canoe leap through the water. 

Tati had to go on round the island to Cook’s Bay, so I walked 
back alone. It was not a road but a sandy track, winding through 
shoie-side land, planted with coconuts and rich in flowering bushes. 
A solitary walk, for the deserted air of Moorea was no illusion. 
There were very few huts and what there were seemed to be in a 
state of dilapidation and decay. People sitting outside looked 
gloomy. One or two called out “Io-ora-nal”, the Tahitian greeting, 
but they said it in a dispirited way, as though they couldn’t have 
cared less. It needed no special discernment to see that a spirit of 
desolation brooded over the island. 

It could only be compared with Austria at the end of the war. 
There the soaring grassy hills, the sweeping pines, the calm lakes 
had worn an air of tragedy. The people, unlik e the ragged noisy 
ones of Northern Italy, had sat frowning outside their houses, as 
though life held nothing more for them. In Moorea die peaks rose 
sheer to the sky, the palms waved softly towards the lagoon, but 
there was no gaiety to glitter against the backdrop. The drive 
seemed to have gone out of die inhabitants, as diough the setting 
presented a challenge wliich they could not meet, would fade away 
and die rather than meet, until only the setting remained, tragically 
beautiful, a wilderness. 

Copra had fallen in price from fifteen to five francs a kilo. Vanilla 
had tumbled from 120 francs to twenty. Economics could explain 
the absence of surface prosperity, but there seemed more to it than 
that. This was not a blight of die leaves, but a decay of the root, a 
slow decay, the product of years, not of a few months. If ever the 
heart could be said to have gone out of a people, it had happened 
there in Moorea, and had happened in the past. They looked haunted 
by the past; diey might have been beset by ghosts, by Tupapans 
of far more numerous ancestors, who had somehow managed to 
upset die balance of the living, so that the dead predominated and 
ruled in a domain normally beyond their grasp, with disastrous 
1 effect. For they weighed too heavily on their subjects, demanded 
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too much when what they demanded was inaction, the nearest that 
life could come to death—a living death. 

The track wound back, silvery with sand. There was Maya, 
hard at woik mending the bamboo (invents widi the help of a 
Tahitian girl whom she seemed to have conjured up out of the bay. 
Here at least was someone undaunted by Moorea, able to face its 
challenge. The heaviness which had gathered round my heart 
lifted at that familiar greeting “ Hallo! ” and Moorea receded into 
its proper place, the background. 

My sailor friend from the boat came round, as Maya had said 
he would. She set him to work. He didn’t appear to mind and T 
hked having him there alongside me. An unspoken, wholly male 
sympathy crackled electrically between us, needing no words. 
However, now and then incomprehensibly, we spoke. “ He wants 
you to go to the football match with him,” Maya translated. “ You 
go along. I’ll stay here.” 

Eventually, however, she was persuaded to come too. Since 
die football match was to be our one public appearance m Moorea, 
Maya and I were both smartened up. The sailor had gone on ahead, 
so the news would already have got round that Maya and her Tane 
would be there. Any tendency to think that our lives were to be 
our own affair was to be squashed that afternoon. 

We had to walk some distance, Maya in a dress made from 
Indonesian batik and braided pigtails, looking as a result more 
Tahitian than ever—Tahidan with overseas touches as might be 
expected of a discerning Islander. 

We walked along a sanded track looking, but for the coconut 
palms, like some Victorian print of an English country lane, until 
we reached an open space, partially fenced by braided coconut 
fronds and faced by a long low hut. Quite a crowd had gathered, 
five hundred people at least, the women all in printed cotton frocks 
and the men in blue denim or khaki shorts. Of the five hundred, 
fifty or so were millin g about in the hut which was at once bar, 
restaurant and grandstand. When Maya walked in, there was a 
sudden hush, then a series of shouts and a stampede. She just had 
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time to explain that most of the people were fetii (relations) before 
she was lost hi a babel of voices. 

At one end of the hut theie was a sort of high table, laid with 
tablecloth, knives and forks, where some French people were eating. 
She was offered a scat there but preferred to sit at the other end, on a 
wooden bench, and eat maa Tahiti, Tahitian food laid out on leaves. 
To be back with Mooreans meant being tieated hke one of them, 
with familiaiity, with earthy humour. In anothei sense it also meant 
treating them, for the return had to be triumphal. Beer flowed; 
our pockets emptied, and still more and more fetii appeared for 
whom beer also had to be bought. Luckily I had kept back a few 
thousand francs at the house, otherwise it would have gone too. 

I began to see what money did and did not mean m Tahiti. 
The whole point of having it seemed to be to spend it lavishly in 
one wild burst. It was worth working for, then, and as much 
valued as elsewhere, but valued for different reasons. It was 
primarily a generator of niatta. It could not generate mam except 
by being spent, not on the self but on other people. There was no 
respect for the thrifty, the provident, unless the tluift was a method 
of piling up funds for a really splendid feast. How should it be 
otherwise m a place where to be without money was not to starve, 
not to go homeless? Heie surely, then, was the place where die 
poor were happy. 

Looking round at fetii pressing hi on every side, concealing from 
view the football match which had been in progress for an hour, I 
noticed something which made this crowd different from any 
similar crowd hi Europe. The difference was so obvious, I wondered 
why I hadn’t noticed it earlier. 

There were no poor. 

No poor in Moorea ? The dark and damp dwcllmgs of the poor 
lay scattered along the sandy track. Plenty of people with very httle 
money; but that was not the same tlinig, it was still not poverty. 
There was no reason, other than ignorance, why die huts should 
not be open to the sunlight, as in Samoa. Hands that built in one 
way could be taught to build in another whh die same natural 
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materials, Appearances then could be discounted. What was left? 
No one starving, no one homeless, no one cold—food, shelter, 
warmth all there, requiring a little exeition, but no more. 

Poverty m Europe might be regarded as a permanent state of 
exposuie to risk, the risk of becoming without food, without 
warmth, without shelter. Poverty is a risk as well as a fact and an 
attitude of mind engendered by the constant risk, as well as a state. 
Where there is no risk, there are no poor—no actual class of people 
who can be labelled ‘ The Poor ’—and in that sense dicre were no 
poor in Moorea or in any other productive island in die South Seas. 

I had asked a question of Moorea and disconcertingly had been 
answered—by a crowd of beer-drinking fetii at a football match, 
by die fertile beauty of the bay, the waters of a lagoon full of fish 
lapping against shelving sand, the silent people m their decaying 
huts.. .. For the answer that they gave was that the poor are happy 
only where there are no poor and yet even there die spirit can fail 
and unhappmess set in. 

My whole quest seemed presumptuous, based on ignorance and 
wrong dunking. No wonder then that I had not found what I 
sought, for it was not to be found in the guise in which I sought 
it, neither in the ‘ democracy ’ of Australia, nor in the protected 
paradise of Fiji, nor m Moorea. Enviable though it might be to live 
in a place where opportunity was open to all, or where an arbitrarily 
traditional way of life offered a strait-jacket of contentment, or where 
the people were just left to their own devices in the remote midst of 
plenty, there were drawbacks besides such obvious diings as lack of 
medical services, lack of bought luxuries. The stumbling-block was 
indeed something in the individual character, a quality of wanting 
something without knowing what it was, which had no doubt 
helped to make human beings what they were but at the cost of 
making the type of happiness for which I had been seeking un¬ 
attainable except in the lost continent of Lemuira. Ultimately 
the problem was one for the individual. Living conditions and 
legislation could help or hinder just so far and no further. 

That conclusion was, I feared, as trite as my former theories had 
been arrogant, and I doubted whether I was equipped to pontificate 
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about the human race who had taken so long to learn even the most 
elementary things about one of its members. 

Had I indeed really looked into my own heart a little more (or 
at any rate, widi more result) I should have noticed before one 
continuous thread running through my past travels. For it came 
out into the open suddenly and remained in the open from then on. 
In that carefree present, in the summerland of the senses, why think 
of England? Yet, I did. And a great wave of homesickness seemed 
to rush across the bay and flood the whole golden moment in cold 
grey nostalgia. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 

T ins is the finest fare iti in the world,” said Maya proudly, 
when we had repaired the superb little throne, a box set 
under a roof built out over the water. The fascination was that one 
could sit there watching fish striped like mackerel darting into the 
shadows to tussle over each morsel of excrement when it dropped 
down, as though life could hold nothing more savoury. One could 
sit there for hours, there seemed to be no good reason for leaving, 
for besides die fish and their equivocal banquet there was the best 
view of the bay, framed in the open window, a spectacle of pure de¬ 
light. Often wisps of cloud would curl round the sharp-pointed 
mountain-tops, making a collar of white through which a pin¬ 
nacle would rise, looking as though it were floating unsupported 
in the air. 

In the evening, strange tricks of light and shadow made the 
mountains appear human. There was a ridge like a clown with 
a comic nose and shapes suggesting die more direct forms of nature 
worship. A gigantic, glaring and wholly unavoidable phallus, which 
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nobody however prudish could fail to see (not that it gains a mention 
in any travel memoirs) the proudest property of a mountain giant 
lying on Ins back of ridges. 

To Maya, they were old friends to be greeted. To me they 
seemed more like challengers. In the aphrodisiac air of the bay the 
body seemed to flower as it never had before. Only the comic face 
of the clown disturbed me at odd moments, remindmg me that there 
was a humour which I could not understand, a laughter to which 
my ears were still deaf, strain as I might to hear; the laughter of the 
Little People in the unknown Island hills to which Maya had 
hstened all her life. 

We decided to leave Moorea ostensibly because the fete of 
Quatorze Juillet, anniversary of die storming of the Bastille, was 
sliordy due to begm in Papeete. It, the highspot of the year, beckoned 
like a siren. But perhaps it would be truer to call Moorea the siren, 
for rustic pursuits and country fehcities were far more alluring than 
the prospect of crowds and mechanical jollifications m the town. 

If I had not kept back some money it would all have been spent 
and we would not have been able to leave, fete or no fete. Would 
we ever have left ? Possibly not. Old friends of Maya were always 
in need of labour and would have employed us until such time as 
our fortunes were sufficiently mended to allow us to branch out on 
our own with pigs and vanilla. Nor would that have been strange 
nor in any way infra dig m a land where there were few social 
differences between employer and employed. The one had the right 
to give orders, but the other also reserved the right to disobey, so 
strong a right that generation after generation of white traders had 
been unable to rely upon the native bom and had had to import the 
more docile Melanesians, Indians, Chinese, Annamites—anyone 
without this absolute resistance to servitude. 

The sole force which had ever worked in controlling the 
Islanders was their own complicated religious system of man a and 
tabu. Momentarily and sporadically die missionaries had managed 
to supplant the old system with clashing brands of Christianity 
backed by material wealth and hell-fire—die new equivalent of 
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mam and tabu. But having supplanted one belief, having razed the 
temples of the ungodly and knocked down the stars from the firma¬ 
ment, no belief could ever be the same agam. In destroying the old, 
in the impatience of their zeal they destroyed the future chances of 
the new. If strains of music were to have been heard at the island 
Pentecost, it would not have been the sound of a heavenly choir 
but of angels weepmg for the chances lost by the very men who 
sincerely believed that by destroying all vestiges of faith in the 
old gods they were leaving nothing to chance. 

Secular attempts at enslaving the Tahitians had been historically 
doomed to failure, witness Taluti’s whitest of elephants, Atimaono, 
a great plain beyond Mataiea, the one extensive and flat surface on 
the Island, once die haunt of 1 Monsieur/ the energetic William 
Stewart, founder of the Tahiti Cotton and Coffee Plantation 
Company in 1863. 

‘ Monsieur ’ had not even attempted to employ the unsatis¬ 
factory natives. Instead he applied for permits to bring in Chinese 
labour cn masse. He had the ear of the Governor; the bed, some 
said, of the Governor’s lady, and was not above competing for the 
favours of the Cliieftainess of Atimaono. He had money from 
Portugal, Paris and London, and a correspondence with Lord 
Russell. The sole thing, it seemed, he did not have, was the con¬ 
fidence of the British Consul who pursued him relentlessly through 
the stiff phraseology of official letters. 

Scandal and counter-scandal emanated from Atimaono and 
spread into newspapers all over the world. Stewart was said to 
have initiated a reign of terror; to have punished Ins overseers for 
refusing to beat the natives and imprisoned his employees at a 
dictator’s whim . An official inquiry refuted everything, described 
the plantation as a little arcadia where the workers enjoyed ideal 
conditions and made the sort of bon mot which was bound to crop up 
whenever and wherever Atimaono was to be discussed; a typical 
boss-remark (there are plenty of modem equivalents). “ The only 
serious complaint made by die Chinese is that they are not allowed 
to hang themselves in setdement of their gambling debts, it 
should hastily be explained. 
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Counter-whitewashing statements, however, poured from the 
pens of employees who complained of maltreatment, imprisonment 
and starvation. A Mr. Bible even went mad, allegedly as a result 
of Stewart’s persecution. And the ‘ blackbirding ’ charges could 
scarcely be refuted in face of the evidence, which implicated the 
Governor. Whether that would really have mattered had the 
plantation provided profits for its backers, must remain open to 
doubt. ‘Monsieur’ entertained lavishly at Montcalm, his palatial 
residence, and the British Consul’s masterpieces of controlled resent¬ 
ment might well have merely meant the removal of the British 
Consul. But the plantation didn’t pay; cotton from the South Sea 
Islands was in any case, economically doomed. A by-product of the 
American war of Secession, its boom depended on how long the 
South would take to recover its permanent slump on the re-entry 
of America into the market. The French authorities descended a 
short neck ahead of the London creditors. Stewart foiled both and 
all by succumbing to illness. 

Monsieur died ‘ of fiver and other complaints,’ in 1873. He left 
Atimaono desolate; a legacy of a whole Chinese population—and, 
because this happened in Tahiti, a great concourse of admirers. He 
had plenty of tnana. His feasts had been superb. 

Only the foundations of Montcalm remain. The site is becoming 
overgrown. It might almost have been a Marae. 

As the time for leaving Moorea drew near, back went the 
furniture under dust sheets; but in an orderly fashion, clean and, 
ready for future use. Like the Chateau Courant d’air, Maya’s 
house had shrunk as the outlying parts had passed beyond repair. 
The kitchen, for instance, the hut standing a few yards away from: 
the main building, had to be abandoned completely. What had 
been Maya’s bedroom needed re-thatching with pandanus fronds- 
and at least one new woven bamboo wall. Life meanwhile had to 
withdraw (as in some medieval castle under siege) into the main 
hall. When packing up ready to leave, everything was stored under 
the one roof 

The boat running from Moorea was loaded with a cargo of pigs 
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which were naturally more important than humans. So prospective 
passengers had to wait. It poured with ram, then the rain lifted. 

As a second boat chugged out of die bay late in the afternoon 
it rained again, and tire jagged pinnacles produced such a sledge¬ 
hammer of a platitude that I was left crushed and gasping. A double 
rainbow shone against the green slopes, showering dark chasms with 
multi-coloured fire, changing the basaltic ramparts to orange and 
violet walls of a casde made of sugar candy. 

“ Moorea is honouring you as a chief,” said Maya suddenly. 

I looked at her with suspicion. What she said rang with echoes 
of a sentiment too contrived to seem genuine. But to my wonder 
I saw that she was a httlc afraid; almost the only time I ever saw 
her afraid. The unearthly glory of the bay burned through and 
through the body; a rose of fire spraying twin hoops of petals across 
the lagoon, across the hills, flooding the heart with the light that 
never was on land or sea. Abashed and humble, I stood by the rail, 
holding the brown hand, which had, it seemed, tapped the waters 
and made the miracle appear—not only the rainbow but the light 
beyond the end, the crock of light wliich has been called Gold for 
want of a name. 

Then again came the rain, sweeping down, turning the peaks 
of Moorea to watery silver, hiding the bay from sight behind a 
waterfall curtain before the heart could break from die vibrations 
of such loveliness. 
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J N all the districts just before Quatorze Juillet one could not 
move without hearing the sharp quick tapping of drums for the 
Otea dancing. It was a rhythm hard to understand, for it seemed 
broken beyond measure, a rumba-march tempo uncommonly like 
a motor running noisily and spasmodically. Rehearsals of drumming 
and canoe races were held out at Papara. Evidently the people were 
taking themselves seriously. 

In Papeete, the waterfront transformed daily. First there were 
poles in lines, then corrugated-iron sections, until it looked as though 
a visiting army was about to encamp. These little hutments, the 
barraques, were so ugly that for some days I was sure that the fete 
and everything connected with it would be the greatest let-down hi 
the Islands. 

But a day or so before the opening of the fete a green miracle 
took place. The barraques were festooned with ferns, mosses and 
flowers. Each tiny stall became a bower. The fairground sprang to 
life as its covers were removed and at night the coloured lights were 
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tested. To the international magic of a fair was added the particular 
Tahitian spell. Everyone was bewitched, therefore in the right frame 
of mind foi the official parade in the Place du Mareschal Joffre, a 
strongly de Gaulhst affair winch involved war-widows and could 
have been tragic but wasn’t. Overboard went scruples to the music 
of a military band in the Tahitian sunlight. 

I was wandering about by myself, for to Maya all this was over- 
fannliar. The barraques seemed to house either games of chance or 
drinking booths. Into both types I hurled myself, into the confusion 
of drumming and giutars, die hucksters’ hoarse voices croaking 
against each other down avenues of sound and colour. A man was 
rmging and rmging the bell of a bicycle, twirling its pedals with his 
foot. See how the wheels go round! Pick your number and who 
knows, you might win a bicycle, the lovely thing! Or a doll, or a 
vase, or a pareu of red and white, blue and white, green and white.... 

Another man gyrating on a platform festooned in greenery, 
gyratmg and swaying, singing snatches of song and shouting: 
“ Pick youi number, choose your cardboard horse! A bicycle will 
be the prize, or a doll, or a vase, or a pareu, coloured red and white, 
blue and white, green. . . .” 

In a corner sat a rabbit m a hutch, in front of it three bins marked 
‘ radishes,’ ‘ lettuces ’ and ‘ beans.’ The rabbit was supposed to want 
to eat. Which bin would it choose? They all contained the same 
food, a mixture adapted to the tastes of rabbits. Who knew what 
was passing in its rabbity rnrnd ? But that concession was not doing 
very well, for in the nature of things the rabbit would only eat at 
certain times of the day. It was a creature of habit. One bin it 
favoured, whatever the markings; no other bin would it touch. It 
provided anyone with half a heart with an easy win, for, of course, 
it was bound to veer away from the noise. I ought to have followed 
its example. Instead, carrying a doll wrapped in a pareu, I stepped 
inside one of the bars, the noisiest to be found, and ordered an Anis- 
Berger diluted with crushed ice. It looked cool and green and 
inviting, a green drink in a green shade. Soon I ordered others. 

Some Tahitians in a group with guitars started improvising a 
song about me, which I wasn’t supposed to understand. The song 
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referred to every concealed part of the body except the brain, and 
hopefully prophesied my downfall with a fat Chinese storekeeper. 
When, up in the clouds of Anis-Berger, I sent drinks over to them, 
the storekeeper was exchanged for a succession of Tahitian houris 
of unlikely proportions. As they gnnned and shouted, “ Io ora na! ” 
it sounded quaindy hke “ Dmik yer honour’s ’ealth! ” that anti¬ 
quated dodge for making an old geezer cough up. 

The Maison Blanche was the clearing house for all the relations, 
the fetii. The veranda was crowded with Talntians, some of whom, 
all of whom, it didn’t really matter, were staying there. Even so, 
Maman let Maya have the same room; hers by usage. On the walls 
there was a portrait of Adele when young, some cut-outs of Norma 
Shearer and Joan Crawford and a picture of the Prince of Wales, 
by then an old friend. Adele also owned a Mrs. Simpson, one of 
die first published portraits, fast becoming a collector’s piece. 

It was unlucky that we had so little money. It looked as though 
Adele would have to dip into her treasury if we were going to see 
anything of the fete. Adele was working overtime at her cards. 
Fresh clients from the districts had almost ousted the Chinamen; 
she could hardly handle the influx and was on die look out for a 
likely partner to whom she could farm out a few. 

Well, of course, diere was me. Adele’s business had to be kept 
in the family. But I preferred die hunches and self-hypnosis of 
crystal gazing to die mathematical improbabilities of the cards. 

The trouble was nobody had a crystal, nor did an appeal over 
die coconut radio produce one. But by that time the idea had taken 
hold. If diere wasn’t a crystal, then I would have to make do with 
whatever came to hand ... in this case—for it stood on the table— 
the round glass reservoir of a paraffin lamp. 

My first customer was Adile herself. It was a busman’s holiday 
for her as well as being a test case. I covered my head with a pareu 
and gazed into the shiny globular depths. Soon, one particular area 
of reflected light drew the eyes together in a squint. Mistiness 
followed, then moving flecks began to appear. 

In the little area of light the flecks and specks were moving, 
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were turning into recognisable people and things. Without bother¬ 
ing to invent I simply told her what I saw; described a house in the 
country, a room inside it, then a person walking along the road 
outside Papeete, dressed in red, carrying a shopping basket. When 
the sitting came to an end, I found that Adele (who had agreed, 
interrupted with her own explanations, disagreed, explained—in 
fact, had behaved just as an ordinary client would) was fully satisfied. 
I had even seen what appeared to be that perpetually absent boy¬ 
friend—‘ Mon crabhe ’—thus provoking the usual wail of despair 
followed by a chuckle. 

I do not know how one is to measure the extent to which 
performances such as these are * genuine.’ One sees what one sees; 
one tells what one sees and the hearer instantly reshapes the message 
to make it fit in with preconceived hopes and fears. It is not necessary 
to cheat, in fact it would be silly. There is no need to make things 
up, to tell anyone what they want to hear—they will do that for 
themselves with what they are told. And as in Tahiti, so, one 
suspects, throughout the world. 

It meant that Maya, Adele and I could go out on the proper, 
the traditional fourteenth ofjuly spree, without doubt the sole reason 
for which the Bastille was stormed all those years ago in far-off 
France. 

Out then, in the evening, through the streets from the Maison 
Blanche to the waterfront where fairy lights hang from incandescent 
boughs, down avenues of sound and colour where the moon rolls 
about in the gaps between betrraques, out to Louise’s booth. 

Louise’s booth reeked to high heaven of fafuru, rotting fish 
phosphorescent with decay, reckoned as a great delicacy. Louise had 
promoted an atmosphere of business and pleasure combined which 
trapped us there. Why go anywhere else? She and a friend who 
was a French soldier stationed in Papeete ran the bar. She was cat¬ 
like and highly amusing and he was as rough as a guardsman. They 
contrasted admirably with each other and with the guitarist who sat 
str ummin g away, paid a little by the management but mostly re¬ 
warded by free drinks from the patrons. He was a famous mahu. 
“ A gentleman who would have liked to have been bom a lady,” 
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explained Louise, arching her eyebrows comically. “ Bottgre, alors! ” 
said the soldier mimicking him, mock-mincing, hand on hip. 

We drank cognac and perrier, were just about to leave when the 
skies opened and rain came down in a solid mass as though tipped 
from a bucket. Everyone was literally trapped now; and the rain 
went on and on. Deploring a weak bladder didn’t help, the ram 
gurgled and splashed from the edges of the barraque. It was hopeless 
to think of wandering out to find a fare iti. Luckily one comer of the 
booth was rather dank and piled high with packing-cases. The 
rotting fafuui was kept there too in a bucket. It deserved to be. I 
was not the only one as time went by to go and see how th efafuru 
was getting on. 

At last the ram glittered furiously in the fairy Lights and stopped. 
People flurried from the booths picking their way through slush and 
puddles. I felt hungry. Adele didn’t; Adele was far above most 
human pangs in a musical world of her own, but she could manage 
to stow away some maa tinito (Chinese food) when it was put in 
front of her. We went to a cafe barraque where there were chairs 
and tables. Over in a comer Chinamen worked incessantly at huge 
boilers frying up a mess of meat and rice. 

Beer to wash it down with. Beer on top of cognac and penier 
and maa tinito set the brain whirling. In another barraque there were 
groups of guitarists playing, and a few older Tahitian women sitting 
round. We were recognised with shouts of welcome. They all 
seemed to be fetii. The great thing was to take a guitar and sit down 
by someone and sing straight at them. Or be the one who was sung 
straight at. Either would do. 

There was a commotion in the doorway. Two men coming in, 
swaying about . . . the crew of the yacht I’d been on, months ago, 
almost in another lifetime, it seemed. Pete and Tony, well primed. 
Where was Percival? “He’s around somewhere,” they said, not 
caring. Pete was out to fmd a girl, Tony explained, but their yacht 
had already been anchored in the waterfront for a week. It seemed 
incredible that he hadn’t managed anything in all that time, in fact 
it suggested that he’d taken positive evasive action. The golden 
beard was enough of a novelty to attract a public of one at least. 
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Tony did not seem to have any plan other than drinking. He 
was m one of Ins silent moods of soulful politeness and pretended 
to be above enjoying the fete. However, someone offered liim a 
guitar and he started twanging away, a song which Maya particularly 
liked —(Teardrops in My Eyes )—the song from Robertson Road 
which made me remember my friends m Fiji. How they would 
have enjoyed tins, all of them of every colour, all of them belonging, 
none of diem made to feel out of place! 

Tony and Pete must have left soon after that. At any rate, they 
weren’t there when Percival came in, in an even more advanced 
state than the odier two, alone and hung with lcis and wreaths, 
flowers stuck all over his ears. 

“ He’s playing millionaire,” said Maya. He was; reeled over 
and stacked the table with drinks, talking fifteen to the dozen, 
firmly attaching himself to us. He referred to the crew as a set of 
lousy bastards and was voluble about the quarrels which had taken 
place; the hopeless sulks of Tony, the eternal laziness of Pete, so 
voluble that he drew attention to himself, to his own boisterous 
flabbiness, his pitiful fears and empty jokes. But, most of all, did 
he emphasise the fact that to travel round the South Seas in a yacht 
in search of adventure is a roman tic fallacy. For mentally he, like 
his crew, still remained on board. 

He was a fearful and crashing bore but it was quite impossible 
to shake him. off. He would keep on buying flesh drinks and that 
estabhshed his position; so we were stuck with him. Actually it 
gave an edge to the evening and to a degree we cherished him for 
that. 

The Oka dancing competitions were resounding through the 
hubbub, drums banging and metallic tilings clonking. We left the 
barraque and gathered on the outskirts of a crowd round a lighted 
square, where lines of dancers in grass skirts were jerking and 
shuddering to rapidly changing rhythms. The dancers faced a kind 
of dais where various dignitaries were seated; amongst them the 
acting British Consul and his wife in evening-dress. Those two 
had gradually become more and more prone to pomp as the 
responsibilities of position weighed on their heads. I had watched 
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them change visibly, slowly succumbing to the gods of suitability. 

Bang! Behang! Tirrrrrrrri — Bang! went the drums joyfully, 
directing their message at the dais. “ Oh, salt of the earth, ever 
ready to put duty before pleasure. You should be grateful that we 
do not all compete with you, or there would be no duty left.” 
Bang! hebang 1 Trrtrrrrrrrrr — Bang! went the drums again. 
“ That’s the greeting to the Governor,” said Maya. I did not 
understand, so she explained in a little more detail that they were 
drumming the sound of words, whole phrases. The strange off¬ 
beats, the constant changes, weie dictated by word rhythms and 
not by dance rhythms. Thus Tahitian drumming is possibly the 
most complicated in the world, following few drumming con¬ 
ventions. 

It looked strange to sec people in grass skirts, bleached and 
coloured. Fancy dress, charming like all lands of fancy dress; and 
tins was what before I came to the Islands I had thought diey wore 
every day. Even the staid Geographical Magazine had contributed 
to that. 

The heiva, the dancing which had intrigued Captain Cook and 
Sir Joseph Banks, is no longer what it was. Nor was there any sign 
of the timorodee, the most indecent dance of all, performed with a 
wealth of gesture by young girls until such time as they * formed 
a connection with man.’ Instead, there was this diluted entertain¬ 
ment, hearing about as much relation to die ecstasies of the Areoi, 
the old professional entertainers of Tahiti, as Morris dancing by 
pantomime children does to the bawdy prancings of medieval 
England. So to-day no heiva, no timorodee; instead, some droning 
by white-suited mission school boys called himene , long-drawn-out 
variations on hymn tunes which only the most determined tourist 
can claim to enjoy. This is the fault not of the Tahitians but of their 
conquerors. It is ironical that the one thing for which white visitors 
really sigh is what their own grandparents did their best to stamp 
out. 

The year before, Adele had mounted die helter-skelter tower 
in an excess of zeal to get a better view. She’d unluckily slid down 
it afterwards and had had to go to hospital to have the splinters 
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removed. So we didn't try that and managed to prevent Percival 
from climbing a tree, which he kept woozily threatening to do. 

What exaedy we did try remams a confused blur in my mind. 
Since the displays of dancing were so contrived and bowdlensed, 
the singing so emasculated, we turned to other diversions. We 
looked in at an outdoor ball held on a wooden platform surrounded 
by strmgs of fairy lights. It had started by being decorous and some 
people were even in evemng-dress, hut by that time nobody cared. 
Someone hatchet-faced and giggly, the world-wide type of Badly 
Behaved Girl, came and sat down with us and started challenging 
Percival, telling him that he looked like a shark and not only like a 
shark but like a dead shark and not just dead, but dead for weeks.... 
Percival tried to laugh it off but he didn’t sound convincing. He 
grimaced as though he would burst into tears and began saying that 
nobody loved lnm, that nobody could stand the sight of his face or 
bear his company, diat nobody ever had, nobody ever would, etc., 
etc.—arguments which we had to refute boringly for nearly half 
an hour, until the giggler, repenting of her lapse (for of course she 
had a heart of gold) took him over, listened maternally to him (all 
he really wanted) and was last seen piloting him firmly back to his 
yacht. 

People seemed to drift in and out of the night after the timeless 
manner of carnival; Marcel Krainere, for instance, looking every¬ 
where for Pussy. She appeared later, having taken it into her head 
to go for a ride in a speedboat which was dashing about all night 
in the bay. 

At four-thirty some of the lights lowered. Eddie’s orchestra 
played ‘ Three o’clock in the Morning,’ not as a comedy number 
with drunken effects but straight. Soft and slow, soft and slow . . . 
gradually everyone stopped talking to listen and to watch the few 
dancers still on the floor. It was a curiously magic moment, unlikely 
European magic in those surroundings and at that late hour, but 
there was an unquestionable hush maintained until the end. 

I felt that we had almost had enough. But Adele declared such 
a thing unthinkable. Dear Adele! She decided that we would all 
go back to the Maison Blanche. She had laid in a stock of beer; 
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nobody bad known, but she bad and was determined not to do 
anything so rash as to sleep. 

After the beer, I felt die world perking up again. It seemed 
that we hadn’t visited Louise for some time. Louise would be 
missing us ... so back we went to her barraqtte. Still at it, the Malm 
was twanging away, singing in a soft high-pitched voice a song 
giving anatomical descriptions of the batde of love between the 
laches of Papeete and the sailors from a French ship. 

The cocks of Papeete had long stopped crowing when we 
tottered exhausted to a booth which sold coffee and croissants. Adele 
managed a defiant twnl on entering. Had there been anyone 
capable, no doubt she would have danced, but prospective partners 
lay m a state of collapse in their chairs, somnambulistic with ex¬ 
haustion, going through the motions of drinking coffee and smoking 
cigarettes but barely conscious, determined to see it through. 

After coffee, it would be de rigeur to go to Les Halles, die covered 
market, the gossip exchangc-and-mart of Tahiti, central broad¬ 
casting station of the coconut radio, to tell all the sagas of the 
previous night. Like most tilings de rigeur, such a visit was unre¬ 
warding and not to be compared with the joys of bed. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


W hen life had quietened down again, the harraques gone from 
the waterfront, drums sounding no longer in the districts, so 
the distractions of the moment seemed thin things compared to the 
changeless features of Tahiti. On returning to the country I felt a 
certain impatience with the indolence of the lagoon, the shore-side 
life whose golden fingers interlocked to form a cage in which all 
initiative, all incentive, was trapped. 

I longed for the hills and fancied that they had been making an 
effort to speak on several different occasions. Hills seen in the 
distance from Pirae bay had promised splendour; I had forgotten 
them until that first evening hi the Maison Edwards when ordinary 
details of domestic life had seemed more immediately important 
than green slopes glowing with rose-yellow fire; had forgotten 
them again until strange shapes outlined against the sky of Moorea 
had reminded me that there was a laughter to which I was deaf, 
to which Maya had listened all her life. 

To say that the hills were calling was hardly true. I felt that I 
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was calling to them, not they to me. That they would answer was 
a matter of hope, of faith even. But that at least was enough of a 
spur to make me prepare to visit Lake Vaihiria. 

I knew about Lake Vaihiria from Rupert Brooke, from Evelyn 
Cheesman, from nearly all other energetic visitors. The poetry of 
it, the prose of it, the difficult ascent, the hundred crossings of the 
stream, the scramble up a sheer mountainside, the green depths of 
it up there in the lulls. Vaihiria, the birthplace of the Eel God of 
Tahiti. To go there, to go there alone might open my eyes, unblock 
my ears; that last, that desperate hope of every traveller. 

Thus one day I cycled to Mataiea, beyond Atimaono where 
‘ Monsieur’s ’ coffee plantation has given away to sugar, past the 
httle hut where Otu hved in solitary scorn of comfort amongst a 
collection of Tahitian stones. After lunch with the Kinneys (he had 
married a Japanese wife and had die finest garden in Tahiti) I took 
myself and a flask of wine to the house of some Tahitians, not fetii 
for once, who ‘ owned ’ the lake; excercised certain rights over the 
valley and surrounding hills. 

Their house was two-storied and solidly built. It suggested past 
prosperity, also an aspect of Tahitian life, for the upstairs regions 
were mainly empty. The large family preferred to congregate on 
the ground floor, it was more friendly like that. No wonder dien 
that a wish for solitude was a tiling they did not understand. They 
said that Vaihiria was impossible to find without a guide and it 
would have been a slight if I’d gone on refusing to take their son 
widi me. So we set out togedier the next morning. The son was 
so silent that it was almost the same as being alone. 

He was a lithe, dark boy, like a puma; he didn’t look strong 
enough to carry bundles of food and blankets slung counter¬ 
balanced on a pole across his shoulders, yet he appeared oblivious 
to the weight or the awkwardness of it and strode through the 
lower regions of the valley at such speed that I found it difficult 
to keep up. 

In these park-like purlieus grew most of die fruit-giving trees 
of Tahiti, set in small orchards cleared of undergrowth. The track 
was well defined, the equivalent of a country lane for the few 
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inhabitants of the hinterland. The first part of the journey seemed 
so easy that it was hard to imagine anything but a pleasant ramble, 
gently shelving upwards all the way The first tune we crossed 
the stream, there was even a ford of steppmg stones. Water swirled 
lazily round smooth boulders; one or two feet deep at the most. 
Yellow hibiscus blossoms, caught in viscid scum, stirred and bobbed 
on their way downstream when pushed with a stick. The orderly 
wildness of the track and occasional coconut-thatched huts suggested 
a Tahitian Virginia Water for retired copra brokers. Decoratively, 
Mape tree roots rose up from the banks of the stream; wooden 
draperies, folded upon each other, not hanging down but flowing 
up towards Godnc points. In the marshy patches wet green leaves 
of wild ginger flapped across the face, stroking it coolly in passing. 
And the second crossing of the stream, if not exactly a ford, was an 
easy matter, requiring only a little forethought m order not to get 
wet above the ankles. 

Sunlight flickered over the ground beneath die trees, quivered 
in the shallows of the stream and lit the whole trail as if from 
within. I had the passing fancy that we were walking through a 
land disclosed by a Victorian children’s book; years ago on opening 
a page a whole three-dimensional scene had been made to stand 
out, an inch or more deep, and had folded back into itself when die 
book was shut. A scene of swansdown prmcesses and goat-skinned 
swineherds in such country as never was, where the mud was 
decorative, the water not wet—the country which a child knows 
is more real than die slush and thorns of daily life. How easy it is 
for the chdd m us to find that every country other than our own is 
like this. 

These gende approaches soon showed themselves in their true 
aspect—as part of the eternal summer charm of shore-side Tahiti, 
maintained only as far as was practicable up the valley. The stream 
soon became more difficult to cross. Water which had glided 
decoratively lower down seemed to move solidly, menacingly 
against the legs, pushing at them, dislodging footholds. The trail 
could no longer get away from the stream and plunge smoothly 
through pleasant glades. It led backwards and forwards in a zigzag 
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or clambered over boulders along the water’s side. It covered its 
boulders in creeping green tradescantia (something lilce a sturdy 
duckweed), slightly less sbppery than grease. Swamps of wild 
ginger sucked at our feet. Green leaves left clammy smears. And 
the stream became a cataract, frothing against the large, immovable 
rocks, tearing at any obstade in its path. 

I was soon reduced to dawing my way forward, bent nearly 
to all fours; only the young guide walked steadily upright, cutting 
away obstacles with Ills machete, fording the stream with steady 
care, never once tripping. Whenever I paused to look up, steep 
green-clad walls rose to the front, hemming us in, walls so sheer 
that at times even greenery failed and naked rock stood out agamst 
the sky, thin lines of silver gleaming vertically to mark the sources 
of the stream, the torrents leaping off the naked rock into space, 
converging on the valley. 

An eternity of stream-crossings gave way at last to an assault 
on the first foothills of the valley walls. In the scramble up and up, 
clutching at tree stumps overhung by giant ferns, there was no time 
for reflection; the climb itself absorbed all the energies. When 
we paused for a short rest it was as though we had been on a tread¬ 
mill mounted on a lift, I had been low; I had risen high and had 
known nothing but the immediate hazards of preventing myself 
from falling. The guide stopped to point out a hole in the hillside, 
the hole which leads down to Hell. Miss Cheesman had thrown a 
stone down it. The last sound she’d heard was of a rock being 
struck thirteen seconds later. 

Climbing on and on, higher and higher above the stream, the 
green world grew still. Its voices seemed to die away and leave 
nothing in their place but silence broken by human scuffles and 
pantings; and these began to sound ridiculous when there was 
nothing else to listen to. Ridiculous and trivial. I wondered why 
I had bothered to come, I who had thought to find voices in the 
hills. Were these the voices, the ones we had brought widi us? 
Was that all diere was to it? An everlasting chmb, and nodung 
but ourselves at the end, with nothing to say to each other except 
sounds indicating wants, pleasure, pain. . . . 
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The sun had grown feebler as it wrapped itself in veil after veil 
of cloud until the clouds sagged down to the ground and created 
their own damp clnnate amongst die trees. Grey wetness pressed 
against the skin like a sponge. The light had gone out of the day, 
nothing glowed any longer from within, we were damp and trivial 
people slithering through cold passes of rock and vegetation, ankles 
tickled by tradcscantia, stumbling in silence for hour after hour, 
up dirough the steep, grotesque forests of the hill. 

At last we stopped climbing. Open spaces at the top gleamed 
green on either side, a phosphorescent gleam winch seemed to owe 
notlnng to the hidden sun. Tradcscantia grew in meadows, across 
boulders, through pits and over hillocks in a level mass of deception 
coveimg the uncertainties of the ground; as though the uplands 
were competing with die shore, offering their own green lagoon, as 
uneven and treacherous as submerged coral, as fair of face and foul 
of fact, but in a mountain manner unproductive, near-barren. 

Across a sea of tuulcscantia, through cloud-dampness which had 
turned imperceptibly to rain, there lay the lake itself, or rather the 
hills rising from the lake, for the water from that distance was like 
a flat green plain and we had to get nearer before it turned into a 
lake. Even then there was an unfamiliarity about it which suggested 
that lake was a word which could not be made to apply. Vaihiria 
looked as though water had been poured from, a height into a 
container with uneven, jagged sides. It had no hanks. In a vase 
made of green fur, water might sink and water might rise; to one 
level on that particular day Vaihiria had risen. Green under the 
surface, green the surrounding hills, grey-green the sky, utterly 
desolate through the rain, Vaihina was a kind of lake Avemus, 
dead in a rioting green death. And no birds flew over it. 

“ Plenty people one time,” said the guide. “ Only wild pigs 
now.” 

Whatever Moorea had shown signs of becoming, Vaihiria was. 
Shuffling populations had been as nodnng to those green depths, 
mere accidents to disturb the water for a while and pass away. 
Accidents like the whole Tahitian race, perhaps, or the race which 
the Tahitians by their coming had dispossessed. . . . 
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A rock stood up through the carpet of tradescantia, hollowed out 
on one side, near it two sheets of corrugated iron laid at an angle 
against one another to form a native tent. The young Tahitian’s 
puma-eyes gleamed with pride as he coaxed a fire out of a hole on 
the lee-side of the rock. How he managed it with the damp wood 
I could not understand. I was tired. He was fresh. Yet he still looked 
deceptively frail. As we climbed up we had passed men carrying 
nets of oranges, Talutians travelling at tremendous speed down 
precipitous slopes. The boy had carried as heavy a burden upwards 
and seemed none the worse for it. Yet he had not visited Vaihina 
for a year and was not used to that kind of work. 

One Tahitian, at any rate, was far tougher than he appeared; 
one normally indolent Tahitian was capable of being anything but 
idle if the occasion arose. He seemed put there purposely as a 
reminder that indolence should not be regarded as a base quality. 
“Indolence about what?” he might have been asking. 

The waters of the lake gurgled against tradescantia as against 
watercress, deepening rapidly to mud. Cold waters, smooth every¬ 
where to ragged green edges, not for shivering people drenched in 
cloud. In one corner near the rock a small promontory of land 
pushed into the lake and there the descendants of die Eel God were 
supposed to lurk. Large eels with ears; human ears, some said. 

I paddled about barefoot, looking for eels; I wished I had a gun. 
I would have liked to have come up here without food and lived 
on whatever the place offered, but we ate a meal of bully-beef and 
bread. At that moment, it was brought home to me that there was 
really nothmg to do, all had been done, I could either walk or sit 
but, in any event, would only be watching. By the side of a green 
lake, its surface the mirror of ignorance, its depths a mystery in 
which I could not share, I was not a resident but again a tourist, 
uneasily guessing that there was so much more to Vaihiria than I 
would ever see. 

Rain fell sometimes in sheets, sometimes in mist. The clouds 
never lifted high above the hills surrounding die lake. We could 
do nothing but sit in the shelter and talk. It was like talking to 
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myself. I asked the guide for the story of the Eel God, but he either 
did not know it or would not tell it. Yet I knew that it was in a 
pool behind the promontory of rock a few yards away from our 
shelter that the Eel son of the Chieftamess had first pricked up 
his human ears at the sound of a Chief’s lamentation. So it was 
high time I felt, for a foreigner to teach a Tahitian one of his own 
myths. 

The story was that the young Chieftamess of Mataiea had 
paddled across the lake with her husband to say good-bye to him 
as he set out for war. Paddling back alone on her bamboo raft, 
heavy with child, prostrate with grief, she had wept until the waters 
of the lake had risen over her raft and joined her for ever to them 
m death; and of diat magical union an eel son was born, whom 
the Chief found in the course of his lamentations and cherished as 
his own whilst he remained faithful to the memory of his wife. 
He took the eel from Vaihiria and kept it in a pool in Mataiea. He 
declared that he would never marry again. But in time other 
counsels prevailed. “ You need a son,” his advisors told him. “You 
need another wife,” said his mother-in-law. “ You’re making us 
the laughing-stock of the district the way you coddle that eel. 
Now I’ve got just the girl for you.” 

“ Well, I suppose if it’s really my duty . . .” said the Chief. 
“ Who is she? ” 

“ As it happens, she’s my other daughter. Your first wife’s 
sister; you should have noticed her before, considering that you 
have rights over her—which, I may say, you have never exercised. 
You couldn’t possibly find anyone more suitable.” 

The scheme worked and the Chief took a liking to the other 
girl, but he was careful to add that it was on account of her re¬ 
semblance to her dead sister. The girl put up widi this, however. 
Now it happened that the mother-in-law had an involved and 
crafty mind and what she really wanted was to get the eel back into 
Vaihir ia again; for, she reasoned, the human part of the eel was 
nothing to do with the Chief. She thought that once her other 
daughter was married, she would be able to influence her to ask 
the Chief to return the eel to its proper quarters. 
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However ... the girl who had now become the Chief’s second 
wife, was soon in the natural course of events expecting a child. 
She pined for a certain food and was dissatisiied at whatever they 
brought her until there was literally only one thing on the whole 
island that she hadn’t been given, and that was the flesh of the Eel- 
son. The Chief gave orders hi the end that it should be given to 
her; but he was heavy at heart and went off hunting to avoid 
responsibility for the killing. Whilst he was away, his wife was 
given the eel baked in a pie, without bcmg told what it was. “ That’s 
what I’ve been longing for,” she said, as she tasted the first morsel. 

“ But look, there’s a human ear! ” shrieked her mother. “Aue, 
Atie! ” she wailed. “ You’ve eaten your own nephew, you wicked 
girl!” 

There was only one thing to do, and that was to put what was 
left in a hollow coconut and set out for Vaihiria. After all, there 
wasn’t too much difference between life and death for a being that 
was half lake-spirit. But on the way someone told them: “ What 
you’re carrying in that coconut won’t stay in Vaihiria.” “ We shall 
see,” said the old mother-in-law. “Not stay where it belongs! 
What do they know about it? ” Yet it turned out to be true. The 
eel luckily revived up there in the green waters, but it kept jumping 
out again. “ I expect it now has to live half-way between Vaihiria 
and Mataiea,” said the old woman, mistress as she had always shown 
herself to be of compromise. “ How clever of you! ” said her 
daughter admiringly. “ Eel, eel, is that what you want? ” The eel 
agreed to this, wriggling consent with its human ears, so they took it 
down to a pool in die stream. And there it lived happily, impreg¬ 
nating any girl of sufficient beauty who chanced to find herself 
bathing at that spot. But all its offspring wander backwards and 
forwards between Vaihiria and Mataiea to this day. 

One of its offspring, moreover . . . but in that connection there 
is a whole cycle of legends and my monologue had lasted quite 
long enough. 

At nightfall, the guide made another fire under the rock and 
boiled up some coffee in a billycan. The skull of a boar was hanging 
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at the back of otir shelter. Other feasts then, had been held on that 
spot, not of bread and bully beef. 

Wet through, I found it difficult to sleep on the groundsheet 
with one soaking blanket, but as the guide chose not to refer to the 
discomfort, so neither could I-After what seemed hours of un¬ 

easiness I fell into a dream. The whole of the lake tipped hke a cup 
towards my lips; water poured into me with a rending, cras hing 
roar, and went on pouring and pouring down my gullet. I half- 
woke, choking, to flashes of light and the sound of bombs explo din g, 
as though caught in an air-raid. I woke properly to a thunderstorm 
echoing round the lake, lightning flaring violet through a waterfall 
of rain drumming on the corrugated-iron sheets overhead. 

As soon as I realised what was happening I got up and looked 
out. Vaihiria revealed itself in flashes, quivering grey along the 
outline of its hills, then disappearing into a raining blackness. It was 
there ... it was there . . . there . . . dancing in the distance to the 
sound of the storm’s own piping, dancing a jig with its surrounding 
lulls; a comic jig, a caper, light upon the toes. No longer soar and 
green, but gleeful, rippling over with merriment. 

I took off my clothes and sped through the rain to the brink. 
The water was warmer than the rain and bubbling and alive. I saw 
what before I had been blind to, that this was a Celtic country, 
high above the solid Gothic reaches of the jungle-clad slopes. 
Vaihiria was a different land; beyond the golden idylls of the 
lagoon, beyond the harsh grotesques of the forests above the valley. 
Vaihiria was the third country of Tahiti, its Celtic heart, gleaming 
like an emerald through the mists, its music neither the whispering 
of the palm trees, nor the hunting horns of the forest, but something 
lik e an Irish jig, sad or merry but always light; the music of Little 
People who laugh whilst their solemn conquerors come and go. 

As I splashed through the water, again and again Vaihiria danced, 
in the lightning for me. And the sadness which I had thought to 
be groundless discontent welled up suddenly into one clear globe of 
feeling. I was homesick as never before for what I chose to call 
the Little People of my own country, the/e/ii indeed of these at the 
heart ofTahiti. Their spirit was not different, it was the same. But 
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it was not enough to share the same spirit just as it was not enough 
to cease bemg a stranger and to become a resident. Nothing was, 
nothing ever could be enough, not even Tahiti, pearl of the world. 

I knew then why people leave Tahiti, why indeed they leave 
anywhere given a chance. Simply to come home, the paradise of 
platitude, the place winch offers a poor individual the best chance of 
finding the happiness which comes from within. Home. 
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THE END 

M aya did not say very much; there was little to be said and 
we both knew it. She knew that she herself could never live 
away from Tahiti. The experiment had once been tried, there 
could be no repetition. She had not changed, she had never really 
expected her Tane to change, would not have felt so towards him 
if he had. 

“ Aue! Roger, je suis cafardeuse! ” sighed Adele, arriving with a 
£ marketing.’ She had procured some vara, an expensive delicacy 
known as a sea-centipede which, when cooked in butter with herbs, 
tasted like a superfine and sweetish lobster. 

Never had the moments seemed more golden than towards the 
end. Hung with couronnes of frangipanni, we ate a scented meal 
from a table laid with leaves and flowers in a way known only to 
Maya. Gold turned to ashes when the boat postponed its sailing, 
day after day, leaving us in a state of suspense, long after the heart 
had said its last good-bye, the suspense which comes when a train 
is delayed in a station. 
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The End 

One night, the night before the early morning when the ship 
was finally due to sail, we slept out by the roadside for fear of 
missing the bus. It might be the last night; the last night had 
already come and gone several times. That night was an uneasy 
waiting for the bus and a chilly journey into Papeete; a long 
breakfast at the Maison Blanche, sitting on Adele’s wooden bed, 
watching die splendid cock striding through the yard, studying 
again the vintage Mrs. Simpson. Homely tilings, setting me a 
nddle long after my ship passed through the reef and out into the 
Pacific, bound for Panama and Marseilles with a load of copra. 
For if home is where the heart is, where is die heart of a returned 
traveller and where is Ills home? The South Sea Islands are great 
cannibals; they have eaten portions of the hearts of many of their 
visitors, who will never be wholly at home anywhere else again. 



